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EDITORIAL 


|: began, I guess, with one or anoth- 

er of my readings; conventions 

gave me a little room and some 

time, and I had read from my works CASS == 

. rm . . > — b\ ear) 
quite a bit. Sometimes it was short 
stories, and during one seemingly interminable stretch it was parts of my novel in 
progress—which took seventeen years to complete. (I’m on another one now; hope- 
fully, it won’t take as long.) At any rate, it seemed to me I had a fairly smooth deliv- 
ery, and other people commented more or less favorably, when they commented, and 
one day this year it came to me I could do a cassette. If I did a cassette, people could 
listen to it, and they could even put it in their car stereo, all this assuming that any- 
one would actually want to do this. 

It didn’t hurt that my youngest son, David, was a professional recording engineer. 
He’s done all kinds of groups—a Bolivian folk troupe, a Northwestern University 
chorus, for two—and lots of rock bands, and the occasional single performer. Why it 
took me so long to put two and two together, I don’t know. But I proposed the idea 
to him, finally, and he said sure, no problem. 

Yes and no. I went down to his studio with a selection of stuff, and he sat me in a 
chair. Then he put two microphones about an inch from my face, and a screen—to 
keep the moisture in my breath from fouling up the microphones—about a half inch 
from my face. I couldn’t move my head, he told me, or the recording would screw up. 
He threw a bunch of switches on racks of equipment, put a set of headphones on, got 
a level, and he was ready. 

Well, there I was, trapped behind electronic gear. And I was supposed to read as 
if I were free and unencumbered. Dave gave me a cue, and there was no escape. We 
began. 

Actually, it went pretty well. The first story had to do a partial re-take, but the rest 
of it went more or less in one shot, and I was feeling pretty good about the whole 
thing. Oh, I knew that when I read I occasionally swallowed a word, but those were 
like the typos you see in published prose and yet don’t; they blend into the back- 
ground. And I swallowed some words now, but when I did I just read the sentence 
again, because Dave has lots of editing equipment. So, as I say, I was feeling pretty 
good, and when I was done I left the studio. Dave stayed. 

And stayed. Truth to tell, it had gone better than he expected; only several hours 
of work intervened between my reading and coherence. Then an hour or two of mak- 
ing everything fit, and an hour or two of this and that.... It turns out there are some 
profound differences between a person reading and a person being recorded. I am a 
humbler man for having discovered that. Oh, it’s me on the tape, all right—there are 
still plenty of little things left on it to make me a writer, not a voice-over actor—but 
it’s a me with some very skillful editing, nevertheless. 

I will draw a veil over what I had to go through to get some J-cards printed—those 
are the insert into the cassette box—and what I had to go through to get some cassette 
labels printed. That turned out to be a little adventure in itself, particularly the labels, 
because they print in sheets of twelve, precisely positioned. Kandis Elliot helped 
immeasurably, though, as she always does. 

Then there was getting the bar-code film, and transferring that onto the J-card. 
Actually, that was pretty easy; it was the wrong size, but Kandis managed to shrink 
it. (That part’s not easy, at all, but I just had to sit and watch her be an expert.) 

Now it’s done. It’s an audio cassette, and when you hold it in your hand it doesn’t 
look as if any work went into it at all. And that’s the story of 82.4 MINUTES OF 
ALGIS BUDRYS, which you are supposed to put in your stereo deck, or your car’s 
stereo deck, or your motor home’s, or your boat’s, or your airplane’s, and like that. 

Oh, and I hope you like the stories. I almost forgot—that’s what the whole exer- 
cise was about, wasn’t it. They’re from diverse sources; one is from Issue #2 of this 
magazine, and the others are from old F&SFs and Larry Shaw’s Infinity. 


—Algis Budrys 
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THE PARANOIA THEORY 


Rob Chilson 


Illustrated by Philip H. Williams 


I knew I was going someplace, for some important reason 


don’t know how to begin this. I 

don’t think I want anybody else to 
read it but me, I just want to get it off 
my chest, but maybe somebody will, 
sometime. So I better say I’m Paul 
von Gluck but American from way 
back, and I’m a dealer. I buy and sell 
things, trying not to deal in anything 
hot, but always following what I think 
are good buys. I make a fairish living, 
but then I’m single and got no kids— 
not even a pet. So my expenses aren’t 
great. I don’t have any expensive 
vices, either. 

That about not being married or 
having kids or pets is important, both 
my shrinks think, and maybe they’re 
right. I don’t have a steady girlfriend, 
live-in or not, and that’s usually the 
case with me but not always. I am a 
loner. The docs say this is all typical. 

Still, I want to say right away that 
it may not be that important. I have a 
social life after all, and there are three 
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women who aren’t steady, and gener- 
ally I lead a good life and am happy. 

What happened to me probably 
started with the dream. I can’t be sure 
of that, but I think it did, so I'll tell 
about it, too. 

I dreamed that I was in the coun- 
try, and this was a very vivid dream, 
full color, sound, the view totally 
detailed. I don’t often get such 
detailed dreams, and when I do they 
usually turn pretty horrible, so I was a 
little alarmed when it began. I was in 
a kind of park, only it was a natural 
place; the grass hadn’t been mowed, it 
was just cropped off by deer and such. 
There were lots of trees and flowers, 
and shady nooks, and mossy rocks, 
and this neat winding path among 
them. I was walking along this path, 
and I could feel I was walking. I could 
have sworn I was awake, because I 
could feel everything just like I was 
awake, and hear the buzzing of the 
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bees and things, and I saw butterflies 
and— 

Anyway, after a while I began to 
pass people, walking around, or pic- 
nicking on the grass, or sitting at 
tables among the trees. The place was 
more and more like a park. Some peo- 
ple were playing a leisurely game of 
softball off to my left. I didn’t see 
anybody I knew. All these people 
were real cheerful and friendly; they 
waved and some called “Hello” to me, 
so I waved and answered back, but 
they didn’t come and bother me when 
they saw I was busy. 

I knew I was going someplace 
for some important reason—-this was 
the only dream-like thing about the 
dream, everything else was as real as 
sweat—even though the place was 
like some kind of Walt Disney fanta- 
sy movie. I kept expecting Bambi to 
step out and say “Hello” to me. Then 
I began to catch glimpses of bright 
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color through the trees and hurried 
my pace. 

After a bit the trees opened out 
and IJ saw the city. It was a little dis- 
tance away, beyond a hollow from 
me, and on a hill. It was shining tow- 
ers all different colors, glowing in the 
bright sun, and low buildings, and 
open places, and I could see that there 
were lots of places to walk in it, and I 
knew it would be safe to walk there. 
All these happy people lived there, 
and they didn’t worry about crime, or 
pollution, or nuclear war. 

I wanted to go there—this feeling 
I have that these dreams always turn 
out bad was not so strong now, and I 
was real hopeful. But the path ended 
on the edge of this valley between me 
and it, and I couldn’t see any way to 
get there, except by struggling 
through the forest down there and 
climbing a cliff. 

Then someone spoke to me. 

I turned and there was this real 
respectable gentlemen in a neat suit of 
bright sky blue, which I did not think 
strange at the time, and he had a neat 
little gray-shot Vandyke beard. His 
eye was very quiet and authoritative 
but kind. With him were two other 
men a lot like him, only younger, but 
I don’t remember them so well. 

They wanted me to join them at a 
table under the trees where the path 
ended. They had been playing chess, 
or two of them had. I like chess 
myself. My shrinks both say it’s 
because I’m relaxed and not so much 
on guard at a chessboard. Nobody can 
cheat in chess, and I trust chess play- 
ers more, and can open up with them. 
I have to say I agree with the shrinks. 
Anyway, we didn’t play any chess in 
the dream. 

I sat down and we talked for a bit, 
I asking about the city and they— 
mostly the older one—asking about 
me. I don’t remember the conversa- 
tion well, but I remember that it ended 
with smiles on their part, and hand- 
shakes, and an offer to come and live 
in the city. 

Then I got real scared. 

It meant that they found me basi- 
cally like themselves. Open, friendly, 
giving, caring—all that—underneath 
this tough shell I’ve had to grow. 


Going there meant I wouldn’t have to 
wear the shell anymore. My shrink, 
the one I told this dream to, mostly 
told me this, and I mostly agree with 
it. Because what would I do if I could 
trust people and didn’t need my shell? 
I wouldn’t know how to act without it. 

No wonder I was scared. Any- 
way, I panicked and ran away. It’s just 
like I said—these dreams always turn 
out horrible. I ran for a long time, and 
I was crying inside because of what I 
was leaving. 


fter a long time I woke up, 

drenched with sweat and feel- 
ing—oh God! so terribly alone. 

Here’s where the really awful 
part begins, and the really strange 
part. 

I got up—I felt like I was shak- 
ing, but I wasn’t—and I went to the 
fridge and got out ice and whisky and 
had a small drink. I don’t drink a lot, 
but just then I needed it badly. I sat 
down at the kitchen table and stared at 
nothing for a long time, trying not to 
think. It was seven o’clock in the 
morning, about my usual time for get- 
ting up—I’ ve got this clock radio on 
my table. 

After a while I felt better, and I 
pulled a big sigh, and reached to turn 
on the radio. It’s like I felt I could put 
up with my fellow citizens again, after 
having been among lots better people. 
But the radio was on the blink; nothing 
came through on any band, FM or AM. 

You know how quiet even the 
biggest city can be in the small hours 
just before dawn? Minutes can pass 
during which you hear nothing but the 
murmur of the machines in your 
kitchen. No cars, no trucks, no trains, 
no airplanes—you might be in the 
middle of the country. 

Only no city is that quiet at seven 
in the morning. Lots of people get up 
before I do. I felt scared and real bad 
all over again—I felt like the dream 
hadn’t ended. \ got up and went to the 
window and looked out. There’s a 
pretty quiet street below me—my 
apartment is on the second floor, but 
it’s on a hill, so it’s like the third floor 
on the back side of the building. No 
cars going or coming along that street. 
No cars crossing right or left at the 


gap in the block of buildings, at the 
next street down. No airplanes about 
the municipal airport a few miles over 
the hill, there. Lights here and there in 
windows, though it was bright morn- 
ing. I could see the Wendy’s sign 
glowing. Nobody moving in the park- 
ing lots below me, but of course it was 
too early for that. Nothing there but 
my semi and lowboy with the Case 
tractor on it. 

I went to another window and 
looked out past a gap in the buildings 
toward the Salvation Army headquar- 
ters building. Nobody moving around 
it, or on the street between here and 
there. And not a sound. No cars, no 
trucks, no voices, no footsteps. No 
sound in my own building, either. 
And there should have been sounds, 
footsteps at least. My neighbor over- 
head was regular as clockwork in get- 
ting up, getting her kid off to school, 
and getting herself off to work. I 
should have been hearing their foot- 
steps for the past half hour. 

Now of course all this was my 
imagination. I tried to fight it. I quit 
drinking, switched to coffee, tried the 
TV—it wasn’t working either—and 
finally put on a record or two. I 
couldn’t eat. I didn’t feel a bit hungry. 
I fought it for an hour—an hour dur- 
ing which I heard nothing and during 
which I saw no moving thing except 
some birds, and heard no voices nor 
got any sign of there being anyone but 
me alive on the planet. 

I thought some wild things during 
that time, but I won’t repeat them 
here—if I’m the only one who reads 
this, I already know what I thought, 
and if I’m not, I was wrong and my 
thoughts don’t matter. Except that I 
was scared half out of my mind and 
feeling terribly, terribly lonely. 

Finally, like I said, I couldn’t take 
it any more and I went out, about 
eight o’clock, making sure I had my 
keys, like I always do. It’s funny how 
such inconsequential habits stick even 
in the face of incomprehensible disas- 
ter. Down in the lobby I rang every 
buzzer in the building, but no one 
came down to let me in, not even Dick 
the friendly resident manager. 

I went out on the street and didn’t 
see anybody. I turned right and 
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walked a block down to the Interna- 
tional House of Pancakes where I usu- 
ally have breakfast. Nobody there. 
The doors were open—place is open 
around the clock—and I went in and 
looked around. I guess it’s to my cred- 
it I didn’t go in the kitchen or any 
other off-limits place, or think about 
the cash register. Or maybe not, 
because I was freaking out quietly 
inside my tough shell because / was 
all alone and everybody, all of you, if 
you’re reading this, all of you were 
gone! | tell you, money didn’t mean a 
thing. 

I walked back to my building and 
got my car and drove out in the other 
direction, suppressing a mad impulse 
to drive on the wrong side. No cars in 
sight, of course. Rax was empty, 
Wendy’s was empty, Captain D’s was 
empty, and the two competing chick- 
en places were both empty, as was the 
greasy hamburger joint, not a national 
chain; also the doughnut place. No 
businesses between the eateries were 
occupied. Cars parked on the street 
had cold engines and had obviously 
been there all night. I went into an 
appliance store and turned on some 
radios and TVs; they all gave out 
nothing but a hum—not even a test- 
pattern. 

It finally occurred to me to call 
someone, and I called from the appli- 
ance store—businesses, then people I 
knew, then at random. No answer. 

I was all alone on an empty Earth. 

Maybe some people might have 
run yelling, or broke windows, or hot- 
wired a Porsche and taken off, or 
started stealing things. I went back to 
where my car was parked on the street 
and put my arms on the wheel and put 
my head on my arms and stayed that 
way for a long time. I thought quite a 
lot about the shining city in my 
dream, and I got it in my head that 
everybody on Earth but me was there. 
Silly, I suppose. What had happened 
was no dream. 

I didn’t pay any attention to the 
first two or three cars I heard in the 
distance, because you get so used to it 
you don’t notice, but when a car went 
by one street away, I noticed. I raised 
my head, and as I did so the light at 
the corner went green and a stampede 


of cars came thundering by. I looked 
out, shaking and wiping my eyes, and 
I heard a guy walk by the car. I turned 
and looked, and he was an ordinary 
guy from behind, black, burly, wear- 
ing a checkered shirt and black engi- 
neer boots, looked like he was off to 
some sturdy job. 

After a long while I got up 
enough composure so I could get out 
of the car. Nobody had paid any atten- 
tion to me in it. I wiped my face and 
got a good grip on myself. At first I 
was shy about saying anything to any- 
one, so I went down to the corner and 
put God-knows-what coins in a paper 
machine and got a paper. It looked 
perfectly normal. 

A guy walking by looked so nor- 
mal, any impulse I had to ask 
Where’ve you been the last two 
hours? vanished. It’d been two hours 
by my watch from the time I noticed 
everybody was gone till they all reap- 
peared, from seven to nine. Now, zip, 
they were all at work. It was all so 
ordinary that I knew it was me who 
was crazy. This guy, though, he 
smiled at me. Now, I’d never seen the 
guy before, but I know his type: light 
gray topcoat despite the weather, 
Homburg hat, fleshy jowls, permanent 
scowl, smokes a cigar, carries a brief- 
case but isn’t all that high up, a junior 
executive or something. A wife who’s 
long since lost her respect for him and 
kids who never had any. No wonder 
he scowls all the time. He’s got no 
business smiling, specially at me. 

I slouched against the wall, pre- 
tending to read my paper, but watch- 
ing over it. And you know, everybody 
was smiling. 

They were like this guy Steve at 
the Amoco station where I go to get 
my car fixed. This Steve smiles all the 
time, at everything. He smiles when 
he goes into the inner office to do 
paperwork, he smiles when he’s 
called out to answer the phone. The 
attendant says, “I think it’s Bill. 
Sounds like he’s got a cold,” and 
Steve smilingly says, “He does,” and 
takes the phone. He smiles at people 
who come in to ask directions, and 
smilingly beckons them out into the 
parking lot to direct them. When he 
comes back in, he smilingly indicates 
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soapy water swished into the office 
from where they’re washing down the 
garage, and smilingly agrees when 
the mechanic says, “It'll squeegee 
out.” 

I saw him do all those things in 
one half-hour period; it was like he 
knew something we didn’t. I said to 
myself, now there’s a happily married 
man. 

They were all like that. Every 
now and then one would catch my 
eye and also smile, but it seemed to 
me like it was in surprise—just before 
they realized I wasn’t one of them— 
one of you. I didn’t know whatever it 
was you all knew—you all found out 
in that two hours. 

Okay, that part could easily be in 
my head. I could be imagining that 
quality in those smiles toward me, 
and in any day you may well find a 
few guys like Steve, who smile 
because they among us all are happy. 
So maybe a hundred of them hap- 
pened to walk by that street that 
morning. Not impossible, if unlikely. 
But there’s more. 

I went back to my apartment, 
and found it normal, everything nor- 
mal all the way. Once there I sat 
down with some coffee—still hot 
from the coffeemaker—and won- 
dered what to do. The impulse to tell 
anyone about all this faded moment 
by moment with the suspicion, not 
that they’d think I was crazy, but that 
I really was crazy. I didn’t know 
what to do with my day. I don’t work 
a regular job when my dealing is 
going well. I had no appointments till 
eleven o’clock; it was an hour and a 
half before I had to leave. 

I had about made up my mind to 
go to the IHOP and have breakfast, 
and I was wondering who I could 
maybe tell this to, when the phone 
rang. 

It was from Karl Linograd. He 
wanted to ask about some technical 
details of the upkeep of the Case trac- 
tor, and in a flash it all came back to 
me and I looked out the window, and 
it was gone. 

I’d bought this cleated tractor, 
what you’d call a Caterpillar, except 
it was made by the Case company, 
and had it overhauled, and sold it to 


Linograd, who is in heavy construc- 
tion. I had rented a semi and lowboy 
trailer and hauled it into the city last 
night, from the shop— a three-hour 
trip. Karl was to pick it up this morn- 
ing, early. I had arranged to borrow 
the advertising company’s parking lot 
overnight, if I got out of it by eight. 
No problem about getting it out; con- 
struction men start work early. Karl 
would pick it up and then drop off the 
semi. 

“T got the Case all right, Paul,” he 
said, “and I guess you found where I 
left your keys on the table.” 

I had given him apartment and 
vehicle keys in case I was out, eating 
or even on an early call—sometimes I 
had them, people wanting to sell 
something before going to work. I 
trusted Karl. He’d come and gotten 
his tractor; no sweat. 

Only I had been in the apartment 
till eight. “You come by late?” I 
asked him. To cut it short, he’d been 
by around seven-thirty, at a time 
when I was staring into space. He 
hadn’t seen me, figured I was out, 
thought nothing of it. 

Okay, look, I’m gonna wrap this 
up. It isn’t making me feel any better 
to tell about it. What I did was, I went 
to those two shrinks I mentioned. You 
can get mental health cheap if you ask 
for it, and it was like a charity for 
them; I couldn’t afford to pay even 
one regular man for long, and I 
thought I wanted two. 

I wanted to do a scientific experi- 
ment, only instead of me being the 
subject, I made them the subjects. I 
told one everything, the dream and the 
morning and all. I told the other 
everything else about me but that. The 
second shrink tells me I’m basically 
sane but lonely, and keeps telling me 
how to go about finding a wife. He 
don’t tell me how to lose this tough 
shell I’ve got, though, so looking for a 
wife is pretty hopeless. 

The other fellow, the first shrink, 
tells me I’m suffering from a classic 
paranoid delusion syndrome, and goes 
off into similar shrink talk, like 
anomie. What he means is that I’ve 
been so lonely, like the second man 
said, that I’ve gone bonkers and I’m 
like blaming everybody else for being 
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happy and not letting me in on the 
secret of being happy. 

He even goes on to say that sub- 
consciously I know the secret but I’m 
afraid to use it, which is to break my 
shell and get out. He says my dream 
proves that. He makes a good case; 
I’m not stupid, and I know enough of 
human psychology to realize he could 
be right. Then he goes into my child- 
hood, when I first grew my shell, and 
which is so terrible I call it my kid- 
hood and otherwise joke about it, 
because I couldn’t face the memory 
otherwise, but that’s irrelevant. 

It seems to me there are three the- 
ories to explain what happened. 

One. The first shrink’s theory. 
Basically, that I spent two hours not 
hearing and not seeing things right in 
front of me, and wandered around 
blank-faced. 

Two. That I went away. I mean, 
Kar! must’ ve walked right through 
me; I was sitting at the table when he 
picked up the keys. By the way, that 
simple fact pretty well demolishes 
theory number one above. 

Three. The paranoia theory—that 
you all, if anyone’s reading this, 
everybody on Earth—more or less— 
went away, probably to that park, to 
be interviewed for admission to the 
shining city—and were gone for at 
least two hours, probably more like 
four, and then came back. 

And everybody has since gone 
about their business, saying nothing. 
Because you all know everything, 
anyway; and if somebody doesn’t, it’d 
be cruel to talk about it in front of 
him. This means both my shrinks are 
in on it and lying to me, of course. 
That can make a cure hard, but para- 
noia is difficult, they say, to cure. 

Of these three theories, I favor 
the paranoia theory. It seems to me 
that all of you walk around waiting, 
listening, for that call to come again. 
The call to migrate to the shining city. 
I know I flunked the test, I know I’m 
not fit for the city, so I won’t hear a 
call. I don’t have any such expecta- 
tion, but I can see it in the way you all 
smile, Steve-like, at each other. And 
the next time I wake up to a silent 
world, you will all be gone and will 
never come back again. & 
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She was a woman, and she tempted him 


D* found the island advertised in a 
sportsman’s magazine. Fishing 
and hunting at reasonable rates; sum- 
mer cabins with kitchens, flush toilets 
and a scenic lodge on the Minnesota- 
Ontario border. It wasn’t yet Christ- 
mas, but he knew Mom and guessed 
what kind of campaign was required. 
He sent off for pamphlets, then put 
one in each of their red stockings— 
stiff yellowed pamphlets showing rus- 
tic cabins and tall pine trees, various 
smiling vacationers holding walleye 
and northern pike up to the cameras. 

It looked like paradise to his son, 
Jimmy. Teasing his little sisters, 
Jimmy pretended to be a hungry pike 
rising through a lake of torn wrapping 
paper. 

Dad gave him a warning glare 
before starting in with Mom, telling 
her how it was never too early. At 
these prices, he argued, they’d need to 
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get their reservations in soon. Before 
spring, certainly. And Mom did lis- 
ten—no small accomplishment—as 
she silently studied her pamphlet with 
her usual suspicious expression. 

“Well,” Dad concluded, “what do 
you think?” 

Mom shrugged and looked at the 
ceiling. “But we’re not outdoor peo- 
ple,” was her retort, the voice calm 
and responsible. “Remember the last 
time you took us camping?” 

“Oh,” Dad growled, “that was a 
fluke.” He made a show of opening 
and closing his left hand. “See? All 
healed.” 

Mom said nothing. 

“Besides,” Dad added, “this isn’t 
camping. We’ll be in a cabin. There’s 
a gas stove and a refrigerator—” 

“And the usual maid, too. Me.” 

Jimmy’s father was an optimist, 
and it was blinding optimism that led 
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him into traps. He had a big useless 
smile and boyish sensibilities, and fif- 
teen years of marriage had taught him 
little. “I didn’t mean that,” he pleaded. 
Then the smile brightened, and he 
added, “You don’t even have to wear 
your maid’s uniform.” 

If they had been beside a lake 
then, it would have frozen solid. Ice to 
the horizon, blue and eternal. 

Dad sensed his error, swallowing 
and his smile wobbling. “Oh, I’m kid- 
ding. I’ll help you. With the cooking 
and the girls, and everything....” 

Mom stared at him, unamused 
and thoroughly unimpressed. 

“And so will Jimmy,” Dad added. 

She turned to watch her son snap- 
ping his teeth, pike-fashion. “What do 
you think, Jimmy?” 

He was eleven, almost twelve, 
and the idea of his own island ona 
wilderness lake sounded perfect. It 
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was the answer to a wish he’d never 
consciously wished, and he gave a lit- 
tle smile, trying to avoid her traps. 
Don’t offer her anything she could 
dismiss, he knew. That’s why he 
skipped to a mournful expression, 
asking, “Why not?” 

Mom’s gaze seemed to flicker, 
for just an instant. 

“T don’t want to drive around the 
world again.” Last summer’s vacation 
still weighed on their collective mem- 
ories. “I didn’t like that.” 

What could she say? 

“I want to go,” Jimmy added, 
scrupulously honest. “I want Dad to 
teach me how to fish.” 

Mom was trapped. She loved 
complaining that Dad and Jimmy 
didn’t do enough shared projects, that 
their male-bonding was inadequate. 
What was more male than hunting 
giant predatory fish? 

Dad smelled victory. “It’s cheap,” 
he interjected. “We could afford to 
stay two weeks, if we wanted.” 

“Please, please,” said Jimmy. 
“Can we go?” 

The twins joined in, out of habit. 
“Can we go see the island, Mommy? 
Can we, please, can we?” 

And she looked at the old pam- 
phlet once again, trying to find some 
loophole. By nature, Mom was ratio- 
nal and pessimistic; but there was no 
rational reason to say no. The best she 


could manage was to sniff the pam- 
phlet, telling everyone, “It smells 
musty.” Then she gave a sigh and a 
vague shrug, adding, “We can consid- 
er it, I guess. Maybe.” 


Seer months later, they were stand- 
ing on a stony beach, watching 
loons fish the clear glacial waters. This 
was the Great North, nothing in front 
of them but green wilderness stretching 
towards a white one. Their Volvo sta- 
tion wagon—a tank with tires—stood 
at the end of a logging road, emptied 
and locked tight. Beside them was a 
small mountain of suitcases, boxes and 
coolers. They had provisions for two 
weeks, which sounded like forever. 
They’d been waiting for two hours, 
one hour past the appointed ren- 
dezvous time; when they heard the big 
inboard motor there was a collective 
sigh, faces turning, watching a good- 
sized boat coming off the open water. 

The loons sang out and tried to 
fly, wings pumping and their feet run- 
ning across the water until they were 
out of sight. 

The boat throttled down, turning 
in against a little moss-carpeted dock. 
The pilot was an oldish man wearing 
stained jeans and a filthy white t-shirt. 
He climbed onto the dock and tied up, 
giving wet grunts when he bent and 
when he stood again. “You the Han- 
sons?” said an old wet voice. 


Dad stepped forwards, by himself. 

“Bert Gressy.” It sounded as if 
he’d said Bent Greasy, which was a 
fair description of the man. Mr. 
Gressy was large but stood hunched 
forwards, a vigorous full gut strain- 
ing against the t-shirt. He must have 
been young once, but Jimmy couldn’t 
tell when. His head seemed three 
sizes too large. His features were 
ugly. One of his ears had been whit- 
tled down to a fleshy nub, and his 
teeth—what teeth remained—were 
badly stained and clinging to rotting 
gums. “Looks like I’m late,” he 
announced, amused. 

“Not very,” Dad replied, shaking 
the man’s hand. 

“Had to go to town. For parts.” 
The old man had sour breath; Jimmy 
smelled it from a distance. “If I’m late, 
that’s why.” 

“Parts?” said Mom. 

“For the generator, yeah.” 

Mom said, “Generator?” 

Mr. Gressy was looking at Dad, 
red eyes narrowing and the wet voice 
saying, “Yeah, there’s no juice in the 
cabins. For now.” 

“No electricity?” Mom persisted. 

“Happens.” Then a big shrug, as if 
to say, “It’s only a little important.” 

“But you’ll fix it,” Dad interject- 
ed. “You did get the part—” 

“Today. Tomorrow, at the latest.” 
The big head nodded, and he wiped 
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his sickly mouth with a hand. “Or the 
day after, for sure.” 

Mom said nothing, which was 
remarkable. Their coolers were full of 
defrosting meats, and she had to be 
concerned!Dad thought to ask if there 
was ice on the»island. Mr. Gressy 
shook his head, saying, “Fact is, the 
camp’s been dark all week.” 

And still Mom said nothing. 
Maybe she was worn out by the trav- 
eling, or maybe she thought no pur- 
pose would be served by making 
noise. Or maybe, most likely, she was 
laying a careful trap to catch Dad, this 
vacation always sounding too good to 
be true and an important lesson about 
to be learned. Without one cross 
word, she helped Dad and Jimmy load 
the boat, Mr. Gressy saying nothing, 
doing nothing but sitting on his 
swiveling chair. The family ended up 
scrunching together at the stern, the 
motor roaring and the wind roaring 
and Dad leaning, speaking into 
Mom’s ear. “It'll be fine,” he 
promised. “Just wait.” 

She never said a word. 


ar a recognized the island from 
the pamphlets. It was bigger than 
he had imagined, the A-frame lodge 
on high ground and half a dozen cab- 
ins on a broad peninsula. They entered 
a little cove, sliding in alongside a 
floating dock. “The skiff’s yours,” 
said their host. He gestured at a small 
aluminum boat. “She’s gassed and 
ready. When you need more gas, look 
in the lodge. In the big red cans.” 

“Which cabin is ours?” asked 
Mom. 

“You pick,” said Mr. Gressy. 
“Any one you want.” 

There was a moment of silence, 
then Dad attempted a smile. “Where 
are the other people?” he asked. 

“Aren’t any.” Mr. Gressy gave a 
disinterested shrug. “You've got the 
run of the place.” 

They could have asked to leave, 
to be taken back to the security of 
their Volvo. But why? The old man 
watched them unload their gear, 
sometimes shaking his head as if 
amused. Were they that inadequate? 
Jimmy wondered. As vacationers 
went, did they measure up that badly? 


Their last cooler was set against 
the hull. Jimmy grabbed it and gave a 
jerk, then saw the butt of the rifle 
tucked into a special-made slot, 
almost invisible. An instant later, Mr. 
Gressy said, “Shot a bear, just last 
week,” and gave a scornful little 
laugh. 

Nobody else noticed the rifle or 
the words. 

Jimmy hurriedly dragged the 
cooler to Dad, both of them lifting it 
up and over. Then the old man was 
saying, “Rules, folks. I’ve got one big 
important rule.” 

Even the twins paused, standing 
there with their dolls clenched to their 
chests. 

He told them, “I live on the other 
side of the island, alone, and I like my 
privacy. If you need me, blow the boat 
horn up at the lodge. Blast till I 
show.” He stared at Dad, his expres- 
sion dismissive. “’Less of course I’m 
gone, which puts you on your own.” 

Mom grasped Dad’s hand and 
squeezed. 

Dad coughed and said, “Climb on 
over, son.” 

Jimmy joined them. The dock 
rode low in the water, weighed down 
by their luggage. 

“Enjoy yourselves,” said Mr. 
Gressy, laughing for no clear reason. 
Then he untied himself and raced out 
of the cove, probably going home. 
The dock moved over his wake, then 
everything turned hot and still, almost 
silent. Finally Mom dropped Dad’s 
hand and said, “Well, I guess we pick 
our cabin.” But nobody seemed eager 
to step onto solid land, some tiny pre- 
cognitive voice warning them against 
that simple act. 


here wasn’t time to fish that first 

day, what with unpacking and the 
need to clean out their cabin. Whoever 
was there last had left the floor muddy 
and the trash cans filled. Mom cooked 
the meat that had defrosted, burying 
the rest in the last of the truckstop ice. 
Dinner was hamburgers fried on the 
filthy little stove. Showers were 
mandatory, the hot water gone before 
Jimmy had his turn. Nightfall arrived, 
but not the lights. Everyone went to 
bed early, Jimmy relegated to an 
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Army cot in the kitchen, and he lay 
awake most of the night, the air 
muggy and herds of mice running 
wild through the cabinets and beneath 
the floor. 

But the next day started better. 
He and Dad went fishing, armed with 
nautical maps and state-of-art tackle, 
taking the little skiff deeper into Cana- 
da and ending up in a weedy bay that 
Dad claimed was ideal for pike. Years 
of reading sportsman’s magazines 
made him expert. They used fierce 
bright lures with grappling hooks and 
steel leaders and strong monofilament 
line, bluer than the sky. They stayed 
the day, eating soggy sandwiches 
between casts, arms tiring and necks 
burning and about eighty pounds of 
green weeds caught by late afternoon. 
Nothing else. 

They started back for dinner, 
leaving the fishless bay to discover 
that the wind had come up, blowing 
straight for them. Whitecaps stretched 
ahead for a treacherous mile. At one 
point, hunkering down on the bow, 
Jimmy looked back and saw his father 
holding the throttle with both hands, a 
puffy frightened expression on his 
face. Every wave had to be climbed, 
cold white spray making them shiver. 
Jimmy thought they would die. He 
saw himself sinking into the bottom- 
less water, past the reach of sunlight, 
a thousand burly pike ready to gnaw 
him to the bone. 

But they made their island, their 
cove, the wind abating and Mom 
watching from the dock, hands on 
hips. One storm had been left for 
another. “How is it?” she asked, her 
voice giving fair warning. 

“Oh,” Dad sputtered, “they 
weren’t biting” 

“T mean the wind.” She was pale 
from anger. “Y.ou could have waited 
for the wind to drop.” 

Neither of them spoke. 

Then she changed topics, saying, 
“By the way, we’ ve moved. We’re in 
the next cabin up.” 

Dad attempted a smile. “Are 
we?” 

“Our toilet quit.” She watched 
them shakily climb out of the little 
skiff. “I used the boat horn, as 
ordered, but Mr. Greasy must not 


have heard me. I haven’t seen him 
today.” 

Had she called him Mr. Greasy? 

Dad didn’t seem to notice any- 
thing, telling her, “I’m sure the new 
cabin is fine.” 

“The girls and I found the gener- 
ator too,” she grumbled. 

Nobody wanted to ask the obvi- 
ous question. 

She answered anyway. “It’s in 
the lodge, and it’s halfway disman- 
tled. Which is good, I guess. Some- 
one’s been working on it, I guess.” 

Jimmy looked at the open water, 
amazed by the fierce waves and feel- 
ing thankful to have survived. Life felt 
precious now. He promised himself 
never to take anything for granted. 
Never, never again. 

Mom shook her head, admitting 
to them, “I’m beginning to wonder 
about our Mr. Greasy. 

There. She’d said Greasy. 

And Dad said, “Honey,” with a 
disapproving tone. 

“But hey,” Mom concluded, 
“everything is reasonably priced. And 
isn’t that what counts?” 


he weather changed overnight, 

turning cold with a hard driving 
rain. They spent the next day anda 
half inside their new cabin, playing 
cards and reading, sometimes using 
the stove’s burners for heat. Every 
meal had some cut of beef or chicken. 
Jimmy and his sisters quarreled over 
small things. Mom and Dad conspicu- 
ously avoided fighting over anything. 
The storm let up that second after- 
noon, a chill drizzle falling, and Dad 
decided to fish that same distant bay. 
Was Jimmy interested? Not really, he 
admitted. Dad went alone, looking 
miserably cold before he was out of 
sight. Jimmy put on his poncho and 
went for a delightful solitary walk. 

The A-frame lodge was dark and 
dirty. There was a pool table where 
balls rolled to the low end, and a ping- 
pong table with a tattered net and ban- 
daged paddles. The main entertain- 
ment, he decided, was an old wall 
with a thousand names and dates 
carved into it. Using his pocket knife, 
he put Jimmy Hanson between Ferris 
Murlock and Henry Waggle. The old- 





est date was ’56, which seemed 
impressive, and he found himself 
wondering about these vanished peo- 
ple, fingertips trying to pull the past 
from the deeply etched wood. 

The generator was in the back 
room, its pieces scattered on the slop- 
ing floor. No Mr. Greasy. Jimmy wan- 
dered back outside, finding a modest 
trail that led off across the island. He 
followed until he came upon a hand- 
painted skull-and-crossbones sign, its 
message reading: 

TRESPASSERS SHOT 

AND GUTTED ON SIGHT!!! 

Shot and gutted? He shivered and 
retreated to the warm cabin, never 
mentioning the generator or the sign. 
Eventually Dad returned, no luck with 
the wary pike, and the family ate like 
cougars, consuming most of a roast 
meant to last for several days. After- 
wards Jimmy studied Dad’s nautical 
maps, trying to picture the forbidden 
places. Their island was an irregular 
quarter-sized rock surrounded by 
glacial blood. The nearest town 
wasn’t even on the map. Tiny square 
and rectangular dots marked the cab- 
ins and lodge, and a lone square was 
on the opposite side. Mr. Greasy’s 
home. Judging by the squiggly lines, 
there was a ridge in the water off- 
shore. Didn’t fish like ridges? he 
asked. “Sometimes,” Dad conceded, 
nodding and looking at the map for 
himself. He didn’t mention Mr. 
Greasy, but he gave Jimmy a sly little 
smile, telling everyone, ““We’ll have 
walleye for dinner tomorrow night. 
How’s that sound?” 

Despite the drizzle, Jimmy 
accompanied him that next day. They 
worked the island’s shoreline, drifting 
and trolling, their destination never 
mentioned. By noon they could see a 
dock and the familiar speedboat, Dad 
observing, “Our friend must be 
home.” Yet there wasn’t any other 
trace of Mr. Greasy. A low granite 
cliff was topped with towering pines. 
They waited for the man to appear, 
trolling back and forth over the next 
couple hours, not a single walleye 
bothering their lures. Finally Dad said, 
“He won’t mind,” and turned toward 
shore. And as if they needed more 
reasons, he added, “Your mother’s 
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about to explode over this electricity 
business.” 

“They tied up and climbed out. 
Rickety wooden stairs led up the cliff 
face"Dad led the way, again saying, 
“I’m surethe won’t mind.” Another 
skull-and-crossbones sign read: 

TRESPASSERS 
BUTCHERED ALIVE!!! 
That brought a pause, a deep sigh, 
then Dad remarked, “Yes, but we’re 
not really trespassing. And he 
promised us power by now. Am I 
right?” 

They continued through the trees, 
entering a large clearing. Jimmy saw 
the satellite dish, then the rows of pol- 
ished black panels, everything point- 
ing skyward. Those were solar panels, 
he realized. They made electricity. 
And the dish meant Mr. Greasy had a 
TV with a thousand channels, which 
seemed like the strangest, most aston- 
ishing wonder he could have seen. 
The wide trail went between the rows, 
and they walked slowly, neither of 
them speaking. Straight ahead was a 
house, square and simple, built from 
old squared-off logs. Around the 
house was a high chain-link fence 
with barbed wire on top. Jimmy 
thought of a prison’s fence, except 
wasn’t the wire hanging the wrong 
way? It stuck out over the outside, 
odd as it seemed. And just then Dad 
whispered the word, “Survivalist.” 

Whatever that meant, thought 
Jimmy. 

They retreated, almost hurrying, 
back to their boat and out onto the 
water and Dad eventually leaning 
toward Jimmy, whispering for no rea- 
son. “Don’t mention this to Mom,” he 
said. “It would just make things 
worse.” 

Worse how? Because Mr. Greasy 
had electricity? Because he had TV? 
Because there was a prison fence 
around his house? Or because the old 
man was nuts, and who knew what he 

‘might do? 

“Promise me, Jimmy.” 

He promised. 

“Good, then.” 

Jimmy shut his eyes, imagining 
the log house and the barbed wire 
meant to ward off intruders; and he 
discovered that he could feel some- 


thing, some clear presence that he 
could pinpoint to the nearest inch. The 
presence was inside the log house, 
moving a few steps and stopping, then 
moving again. Was it Mr. Greasy? 
But he knew it couldn’t be. He just 
knew. It was something else, stranger 
than any satellite dish, and now the 
something stepped closer to him, 
whispering Hello with a voice no one 
else could hear. Hello there, you. 
Hello. 


hey never caught any walleye. 

Dinner was tunafish, and Dad 
joked about how he’d hooked the tuna 
and wasn’t it delicious? Nobody 
laughed, including him. Then in the 
morning he left for a new bay, vowing 
to bring back something edible; and 
the drizzle began again, nothing visi- 
ble but their island and the endless 
gray water. 

Jimmy decided to walk, no desti- 
nation planned. No plans whatsoever. 
Curiosity moved him toward the 
island’s center. He kept off the trail, 
thinking he could claim ignorance if 
the old man found him. Eventually he 
had no clear idea where he was or 
how to get home. The ground was low 
and wet, blacker than coal and cov- 
ered with brush. He couldn’t see far, 
but three times he found deer skulls 
with polished antlers still attached. 
Then came a glade and a trash heap— 
old furniture half-burned; rotting food 
making Jimmy squeamish—and he 
pressed forward, spotting the lake at 
long last. The ground turned to rock 
carpeted with pine needles. When he 
came onto an open ledge, Mr. 
Greasy’s dock below on his right and 
his boat missing, the mortal danger 
suddenly lifted. 

He stepped without looking, too 
cocky for his own good. 

His left foot slid on wet needles, 
the right foot following its lead, and 
suddenly Jimmy was airborne, falling 
fast, some calm secure part of him 
thinking that at least there was water 
under him and everything would be 
fine. Which it would have been, 
except for the rock. Sticking up from 
the water was a tough survivor of the 
glaciers, its sharp crest cutting through 
his jeans and into his shin. He didn’t 
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feel the injury until he had swum 
ashore, soaked and aching and thor- 
oughly embarrassed. He climbed up 
the brief rock face and started to limp, 
then paused and saw the torn denim 
and blood, and the last of his adrena- 
line fell away. 

He had to get home as soon as 
possible. 

Jimmy broke into a limping trot, 
crossing the trail between the fancy 
solar panels. He planned to run around 
Mr. Greasy’s house. He barely looked 
at it as he moved, glad that the owner 
was gone and that his guts could 
remain happy inside him for the time 
being— 

“Hello? Hello? Who are you, 
hello?” 

It was a woman’s voice. Jimmy 
halted out of shock; talking pines 
wouldn’t have been a bigger surprise. 

“Darling?” said the voice. “Oh, 
you’re hurt.” 

He managed to turn, spotting a 
woman standing in the doorway. They 
were forty feet apart and the light 
wasn’t perfect, but she certainly 
looked younger than Mr. Greasy. She 
had to be his daughter, he thought; 
except she was beautiful, pale like 
china and smiling at him with big 
eyes, her smooth platinum hair falling 
over her shoulders. She was wearing 
an old-fashioned housecoat over a 
lacy nightgown. She was Mom’s age, 
Jimmy decided. Then he squinted and 
thought, no, she was younger. 

“Did you fall in the lake, dar- 
ling?” 

He gave a weak nod. 

“Your poor little leg...how does 
it feel, love?” She had a caring voice, 
not loud but perfectly audible despite 
the distance between them. It was just 
one of many oddities that he sensed 
and accepted and then dismissed. 
Another oddity was her knowledge of 
his wound, which she couldn’t see. 
“Show me,” she insisted; and Jimmy 
had to lifted his poncho to show it. 
“You must have struck a stone when 
you fell,” she told him. “That nasty 
stone.” 

Suddenly Jimmy was glad to be 
bleeding. He made a show of limp- 
ing, managing a few strides toward 
the front of the house and the tall 
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locked gate. The woman stayed in 
the doorway, bare feet showing. 
They were almost forty feet apart, yet 
he could see every toe, how each of 
the perfect nails was painted red and 
how the toes curled over the splintery 
wood. He loved those feet. He could 
nearly taste them against his open 
mouth. Lifting his gaze, he saw hints 
of her legs and knees and her breasts, 
tasting salt and a rich musk inside his 
closed mouth. Then he stared hard at 
her face, and began to shiver from 
being wet and nervous. With the soft- 
est possible voice, he asked, “Who 
are you?” 

She heard him. Smiling, she said, 
“Mrs. Greasy,” and she broke into an 
amused laugh. ] 

Had he heard her correctly? No, 
she must have said Gressy— 

“T have bandages in here,” she 
continued. “I have medicines.” 

The padlock on the gate was larg- 
er than two fists. 

“Sometimes he leaves a spare key 
under one of those pink stones.” 

Jimmy turned over every stone, 
pink or not. No key to be found. Mrs. 
Greasy promised, “It’s warm in here,” 
and he actually shook the locked gate, 
making the padlock jump. Frustration 
mounted, then it fell away again. Sud- 
denly he was outside himself, aware 
of how strange he looked...a boy 
wrestling with chain-link, trying to 
reach an old man’s wife. He was 
feverish. He had to be insane. And 
when she saw hesitation, she asked, 
“What is your name?” 

“Jimmy—” 

“Jimmy,” she repeated, almost 
before he had said it. “Are you staying 
in one of the cabins, Jimmy?” 

He nodded, leaning against the 
gate. 

“He didn’t mention guests. He 
almost never does anymore.” She 
licked her lips, showing him a pouting 
expression. It was lovely pouting, and 
he felt too weak to stand by himself. 

“You’re chilled, Jimmy.” 

“Yes,” he muttered. 

“Did you come here to visit me, 
Jimmy?” 

He said, “Yes,” before he realized 
it was impossible and crazy. How 
could he have known she was here? 


“Break the lock, Jimmy. Take a 
stone and hit it hard.” She smiled 
while she spoke, telling him, “My 
husband won’t mind. You are his 
guest, and you’re cold and wet. And 
hurt.” A long pause, then she added, 
“I can feed you. Do you like soup?” 

He was famished, yes. 

“With oyster crackers?” 

He could beat on the padlock 
with a chunk of granite, yes. Or 
maybe he could dig beneath the fence 
somewhere, his gaze trying to find a 
likely place. Except the ground was 
rock and Mr. Greasy had poured con- 
crete in every little gap. 

“Do you like my house, Jimmy?” 

He looked at it with care and a 
growing astonishment. The log walls 
seemed ancient, carved with hammers 
and wedges and axes, and the founda- 
tion was made of native stones 
cemented together with care. It 
occurred to Jimmy that the house had 
been here longer than Mr. Greasy had 
been alive, and what made it all the 
more bizarre was how the woman 
crouched, letting him see inside. The 
single room was lit up with lights and 
a big-screen television, the television 
turned to one of the shopping chan- 
nels. He could see part of a stove and 
the end of a brass bed, and there 
wasn’t a lot of room left over. 

“He went to town.” She meant 
Mr. Greasy. “He doesn’t like leaving 
me, but one of his panels is sick. We 
need some fancy part. I don’t under- 
stand what it is. Do you know about 
fancy machines, Jimmy?” Then she 
said, “I bet you do understand them.” 

He said nothing. 

“Whenever he goes there,” she 
said, “he brings back a nice little gift. 
I like gifts. If you were my husband, 
would you bring me gifts?” 

He managed a step backwards. 

“You’re such a lovely boy, I 
think.” She was much younger than 
Mon; he noticed it all at once. “Is 
anyone else staying in the cabins, 
Jimmy?” 

“No,” he muttered. 

“Oh, you’re here by yourself, are 
you?” 

“My folks, and my sisters—” 

“Is your father lovely like you? 
Is he?” 
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Jimmy was frightened, a great 
black dread forcing him to step back 
again. He watched the woman pull 
one of her lovely hands up and down 
the door jam, unbothered by splinters. 
She seemed to be caressing her home, 
still crouching, some kind of phony 
diamond being sold on the television 
behind her and her other hand in her 
lap, fingers curling, the housecoat and 
gown inching higher. The pale legs 
were smooth and the impossibly red 
toes wiggled and the quiet voice was 
telling him, “I feel so lonely, darling. 
Will you take pity on me, please?” 

He saw between her legs, for an 
instant. Then came panic, and he was 
running before he made a conscious 
decision to run, rounding the fence 
and finding the trail again. He was 
oblivious to pain until he was past the 
skull-and-crossbones sign. Then he 
slowed, feeling cowardly, his wet 
clothes making him shiver and the 
limp returning, his entire leg sore. He 
could scarcely walk by the time he 
reached the cabin. 

Mom asked, “What happened?” 
with an angry, caring voice. 

He felt safe again. He wasn’t sure 
how he was at risk before, but here he 
was Safe. 

“Let me look,” she said. And he 
was a boy again, stripping and putting 
on sweatclothes, one pants leg pulled 
up over his knee. His sisters teased 
him, saying, “Jimmy’s in trouble 
now.” He didn’t care. Mom washed 
the wound, then bandaged it and told 
him twenty times not to get it wet. 
Then again she asked, “What hap- 
pened?” 

He told about his fall, making it 
sound as if it happened nearby. 

“Stay away from the lake,” she 
advised. ““We’re a long ways from any 
hospital. Please don’t be stupid.” 

Jimmy said he would be care- 
ful—now he had a promise with each 
parent—and he shut his eyes, pulling 
a scratchy blanket around himself. His 
sisters quit teasing, sensing that it did 
no good. He was left alone. On the sly 
he touched himself, finding an aston- 
ishing rigidity that took him by sur- 
prise; and he imagined Mrs. Greasy 
sitting on her brass bed, doctoring his 
leg, dipping her pretty face and kiss- 


ing the wound, blood like lipstick on 
her smiling mouth and her telling him, 
“And now we are married, my love.” 


he next astonishing event hap- 

pened the next day, the sun break- 
ing from the clouds and baking the 
island dry. That was followed by Mr. 
Greasy’s appearance at the cabin 
door. He was smiling with his grue- 
some teeth, except it wasn’t exactly a 
smile. He had a gift, a peace offering, 
handing Mom a heavy hard package 
of white butcher paper. “Venison,” he 
said. “I feel bad about not getting the 
power running. I thought maybe 
you'd like some venison steaks.” 

Mom muttered something like, 
“Oh, we’ ve managed.” 

Dad was back from another fish- 
less morning. “This is lovely,” he 
sang. “Isn’t it lovely, dear?” 

Mom had to say, “It’s nice, yes.” 

Mr. Greasy was watching Dad, 
that non-smile blending into some- 
thing harder, red eyes smoldering. It 
took Jimmy a few moments to com- 
prehend. The old man came home 
yesterday and found the rocks over- 
turned at his gate, and who had seen 
his wife? He suspected Dad. He 
stared and gave an angry little snort, 
wiping at his mouth. Then he was 
saying, “I know what. Why don’t I 
take you out tomorrow, show you 
some spots? I know where the big old 
pike hide.” 

Dad said, ““Would you?” 

“Like I say, I feel bad about 
things.” 

Jimmy felt cold, and he stepped 
backwards. 

“A real guide,” Dad was singing. 
“This is perfect.” 

The old man wiped at his mouth 
again, then noticed Jimmy. Jimmy 
was wearing shorts, his bandaged shin 
obvious. “Get winged, did you?” 

With a certain pride, Dad said, 
“Oh, he went exploring. Had some lit- 
tle adventure, I guess.” 

Mr. Greasy read Jimmy’s face, 
his thoughts. It took him an instant to 
comprehend everything, knowing that 
it wasn’t Dad he wanted, and a real 
smile starting to show. This was just a 
kid, a nobody, and he dismissed 
Jimmy with a growling laugh. 


Mom said, “Thank you for the 
meat.” 

Mr. Greasy turned to her and 
said, “Know where I got it?” 

Nobody spoke. 

“Every fall,” he said, “there’s 
always a few bucks who swim over 
here from the mainland. Always.” 

“Why?” asked Dad 

A. shrug of the shoulders. 
“They’re in rut,” he explained. “Bucks 
in rut do all kinds of crazy shit.” 

Dad said, “I see.” 

The ugly old. man winked at 
Jimmy, saying, “They’re nuisances, 
and know what I do with nuisances?” 
He bent his finger as if pulling on a 
trigger, firing twice. 

Nobody spoke. 

He turned back to Dad, saying, 
“See you at dawn. And hey, bring the 
boy. If he’s up to some hard fishing, 
that is.” 

“Oh, he is. We both are.” 

Jimmy felt himself starting to 
melt. 

Mr. Greasy walked out the door, 
saying, “Yeah, we’ll have ourselves 
an adventure tomorrow.” 

“See?” Dad said. “Everything’s 
looking up.” 

Mom watched Mr. Greasy vanish 
into the trees, heading home. Shaking 
her head, she said, “He feels bad, but 
he somehow doesn’t get the electrici- 
ty working again. Notice?” She lifted 
the steaks and remarked, “Frozen 
solid. Or didn’t you notice?” 

Nobody made a sound. 


Ae ved became ill. It was one of 
those carefully structured flu bugs 
that kids master. He couldn’t sleep, 
what with his worries, and he made a 
point of sitting in the bathroom for a 
big chunk of the night. Mom came to 
the door and knocked, asking if he 
was all right. He said, “I’m fine,” but 
without conviction. Then he picked at 
his predawn breakfast, the oatmeal 
cooling and Mom asking again how 
he felt. “Fine,” he replied. “I’m all 
right.” 

It was nearly nine o’clock when 
Mr. Greasy finally arrived. Jimmy 
heard the boat approaching, and he 
made a small sickly noise, rising and 
starting for the bathroom again. 


“You aren’t all right,” said Mom. 

Dad was picking up his tackle. 
“Come on, Jim. We’ve got to get out 
there.” 

Mom snagged Jimmy as he 
passed, putting a hand on his fore- 
head. “Your son doesn’t feel well.” 

It was news to Dad. “Since 
when?” 

“I’m okay,” Jimmy whimpered. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Dad. 

He was sick from fear, if anyone 
cared. 

Boots clomped on the porch. 
“Hello? Hello?” 

“Ts it the runs?” asked Mom. 

“Yeah,” Jimmy lied. 

Mr. Greasy was looking in 
through the screen door. He was wear- 
ing a life jacket over the usual t-shirt, 
and he asked, “What’s running?” 

“It looks like it’s just you and 
me,” Dad reported. “And the pike.” 

“Yeah?” 

“The boy’s got a touch of some- 
thing.” Dad opened the door while 
holding all of his tackle, giving Jimmy 
a teasing wink. “Too bad you can’t 
come with us. It’ll be fun.” 

Mr. Greasy was glaring in at him. 
“He doesn’t look that sick.” 

“I am,” Jimmy protested, scarce- 
ly above a whisper. 

“It’s the water,” Mom offered. 
“It'll pass.” 

“That it does,” Mr. Greasy 
agreed. He sounded certain, telling 
Jimmy, “If you want to get well, son, 
stay close to home. Stay in bed, if you 
know what’s good for you.” 

Dad was off the porch, tackle box 
in one hand and two poles in the 
other. “Is it too late to get the big 
ones?” 

Mr. Greasy shook his head. 

Mom got up to get the thermometer. 

“A twenty-pound pike,” said 
Dad. “That’s what I want.” 

Once again, Mr. Greasy pulled 
the imaginary trigger, killing another 
rut-crazed deer. 


immy went to bed, as instructed by 
Mr. Greasy and Mom, and he man- 
aged to sleep hard for a couple hours, 
exhaustion combined with relief at 
having escaped. He dreamed and 
woke, touching himself afterwards 
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and feeling that astonishing stiffness 
again. What did he dream? He 
couldn’t recall anything more than a 
vague warmth and someone crying 
out. In pain? He couldn’t decide. Sit- 
ting up on his cot, he blinked and 
wiped at his eyes, realizing the cabin 
was empty. Mom had taken his sisters 
somewhere, probably to let him sleep. 

The day was bright and warm. 
Jimmy found himself outside, walking 
fast, passing the skull-and-crossbones 
sign and then starting to run. There 
was a pile of deer skulls and antlers 
off in the brush; he hadn’t noticed 
them before. The farther he went, the 
louder birds sang. Behind the log 
home was a shed where a bear hide 
had been hung up to dry, the pelt 
black and glossy. And fresh. Jimmy 
kept running, around to the front, to 
the gate, starting to turn the rocks over 
in a crazy panic. Where was the key— 
9 

“Jimmy?” said Mrs. Greasy. “Oh, 
I was hoping you would come see me. 
And here you are!” 

The boy felt faint, rising and turn- 
ing, grasping the chain-link and his 
eyes having trouble with the simple 
task of focusing. Mrs. Greasy was 
standing in the doorway, just like the 
other day. She was wearing a new 
nightgown but no housecoat, those 
same red toes curling over the door 
jamb. 

But her face wasn’t the same— 

“He knows about you, Jimmy. I 
didn’t tell him, but he knows.” 

—and he realized how her face 
had changed. She looked younger, and 
not just a little bit. Mrs. Greasy looked 
sixteen, at the oldest. Her gown was 
sheer and the sunshine reached to her 
skin. He could see her breasts and ribs 
and how her waist narrowed, how her 
long legs were a little apart and how 
there wasn’t any hair between them. 
There was still forty feet between 
them, yet he could see minuscule 
details whenever he looked at her. 
Pink flesh glowed with its own inner 
light. The rest of the world was out of 
focus, inconsequential. 

She was saying, “He doesn’t like 
visitors coming to see me,” and she 
laughed, sounding like a teenage girl 
pleased with being popular. “But I 


doubt if he fears you very much. Not 
much.” 

He shook the gate once, then 
again. 

“Would you like some soup, 
Jimmy?” 

“Come open this,” he whispered. 

“I cannot,” she replied. “You 
know that.” 

“Why not?” 

“You know why.” 

And she was right. More than 
beautiful, she had an enormous sim- 
plicity. One long look could teach any 
man or boy everything he would ever 
need to know about her. “How is your 
leg, Jimmy?” 

He blinked and said, “Better.” 

“Come show me, Jimmy.” 

He wanted nothing else. He 
turned away long enough to find a 
stone, a good rugged piece of granite, 
and he drove it into the padlock half a 
dozen times, making a series of tiny, 
useless dents. 

“Harder,” she coached. 

But he was tired, arms shaking 
and the stone tumbling out of his 
hands, missing his toes by nothing and 
rolling away from him. For a moment 
he thought he heard a motor, some- 
one’s boat out on the lake. But he 
couldn’t see the water from there, the 
motor’s purr dissolving into bird 
songs and the sound of the wind that 
made the tall pines nod with a calm 
dignity. 

“T can’t break it,” he confessed, 
ashamed of his weakness. 

“You need to be persistent, 
Jimmy.” She waited for a moment, 
then said, “Climb the fence, if you 
would like.” 

He glanced at the barbed wire, 
whispering, “I couldn’t.” 

“T have seen it climbed,” she 
assured him. 

“Tl get cut.” 

“Not too badly, I should think.” 

He decided to try the stone again, 
finding new strength and the practice 
helping his aim. The padlock jumped 
and jerked with the blows, its face 
peppered with dents. If he could keep 
at it all day, without pause, he might 
wear the lock down. Then the gate 
would open and he could reach the 
cabin, gladly living out the rest of his 
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life—a few vivid hours of pleasure— 
and when Mr. Greasy arrived home 
Jimmy would be shot out of hand. 
Shot and his body disposed of in the 
usual way. Buried in the trash pile, 
perhaps. Or anchored with stones and 
dropped into the black glacial waters. 

He despised the old man. Almost 
as much as he loved the woman, he 
despised him. When his arms tired, 
Jimmy imagined a new way to kill 
Mr. Greasy, fury making the stone 
light and his aim true. He pushed him- 
self to exhaustion, then paused and 
gasped, dimly aware of a woman’s 
voice. He didn’t recognize it. She was 
nobody of consequence. Again he 
focused on the lock, lifting the granite, 
and his mother grabbed his wrist, 
shouting, “What, Jimmy, what? What 
are you doing?” 

Her face was strange, bewildered 
and wild and startling. Why did she 
look so strange? For a slippery instant 
he didn’t know where he was or what 
he was doing— 

—And she asked, “Who’s that 
woman?” 

Jimmy couldn’t see anyone. The 
cabin’s door was shut tight. 

“I saw her,” Mom was telling 
herself. “I promised the girls a boat 
ride, and we came here...since he’s 
gone...to see what’s so secret....” 

Jimmy dropped the stone again, 
arms burning. 

“Who is she?” 

“Mrs. Greasy,” said Jimmy. 

“And he’s got her locked up in 
there,” Mom said to herself, anger in 
the words. “That bastard. That son-of- 
a-bitch bastard.” 


immy told Mom next to nothing. 

He had spoken to a woman, and 
yes, he was trying to break the lock. 
She assumed he wanted to free her, 
which was a good thing. The right 
thing. He mentioned the spare key 
under a rock, and Mom shouted at his 
sisters, telling them, “We’re looking 
for a key. Roll over the rocks, girls. 
Between here and the dock.” 

The twins were still wearing their 
life jackets, as if expecting the island 
to submerge itself any moment. They 
made a game of the hunt, and Jimmy 
half-heartedly helped, sometimes 


pausing to look back at the tiny house, 
thinking how it seemed empty now 
and this wasn’t what Mrs. Greasy 
wanted. 

“T found it,” said a sister. 

“T did,” said the other one. 

“No, I did.” 

“Thank you, both of you,” Mom 
said diplomatically. Then she tried it 
in the padlock, and Jimmy heard the 
click and saw the gate swing open. He 
felt excitement mixed with a powerful 
disappointment, wishing he were 
alone. Mom told his sisters to stay put 
and wait, then she looked at him, say- 
ing, “Imagine. Locking up your wife, 
in this day and age.” 

Jimmy said nothing. 

She started for the house, 
mounting its simple plank stairs and 
smacking the door with her fist, 
waiting and trying again. A bolt was 
thrown. The door opened, Mrs. 
Greasy smiling out at them. Her face 
had changed again. She had aged, the 
platinum hair turning white and her 
features worn but not wrinkled. She 
could have been an old man’s wife. 
She looked like a one-time movie 
star, smiling with perfect teeth and 
asking, “What may I do for you, 
miss?” 

“IT don’t know how,” Mom said. 
“Maybe we can hide you. For now. 
Then we can take you to the mainland 
tonight—” 

“Why?” 

“So you can 
escape.” A slow aston- 
ishment spread across 
Mom’s face. “Don’t 
you want to escape?” 

The old face said 
nothing. 

“Or maybe we 
could call the authori- 
ties, if you want—” 
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Jimmy was behind Mom, and he 
started to move closer. 

“I have everything I need here,” 
said the old woman. “Why should 
want to leave?” 

“She can’t leave,” said Jimmy. 

Mrs. Greasy looked at him and 
smiled. “Hello, darling. Darling 
Jimmy.” 

Mom was confused by the 
voice’s affection. 

“She has to stay here,” he told 
Mom. Couldn’t she understand that? 

“But you’re a prisoner,” Mom 
maintained. “You’re being held 
against your will.” 

“My will.” Mrs. Greasy seemed 
intrigued. “My will?” 

Mom moved, up the first step and 
grabbing at the old woman, getting a 
handful of housecoat and not pulling 
hard, shouting, “You poor thing.” 
Then the housecoat fell on her, still 
buttoned up in front but nothing inside 
it. She gave a startled sound, quick 
and soft, then a loud moan when she 
saw Mrs. Greasy still standing in the 
doorway. Changed now. Her hair was 
young again. Her weight had moved 
on her bones. Suddenly she was 
Mom’s age wearing a sheer night- 
gown; and Mom staggered back- 
wards, striking Jimmy and him brac- 
ing her as she collapsed to the ground. 

“What are you?” Mom was pale 
and nervous and stubborn, saying, 
“What’s the trick?” 

Jimmy said, “She’s like a ghost.” 
Mrs. Greasy said nothing. 

“What are you?” Mom repeated. 

“T won’t leave until you tell me.” 
Smiling, the apparition motioned 
toward her television, reporting, 

“TI know what ghosts are. I see 
programs, news reports...but 

I’m something else, I think.” 

Nobody spoke. 

“I do love my television,” she 

said. “There was a program 
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Mom began to stand, legs wob- 
bling. 

“I am rooted here, miss. Whatev- 
er I am, I require nothing but devotion 
and love. Perhaps I belong to some 
species that consumes those emotions. 
Or perhaps I’m someone’s bait, a 
fancy lure meant to hook male souls.” 
A pause. “Honestly, I don’t know. I 
can invent a thousand stories that 
might explain my existence, which 
means I can explain nothing.” 

“How old are you?” Mom mut- 
tered. 

“I remember the weight of the 
glaciers,” she replied. “This was a 
treeless island when I woke, and I 
seduced my first husband—” 

“What, an Indian?” 

“A wolverine,” Mrs. Greasy 
replied. Then she shook her head, 
adding, “Wolverines are very poor 
husbands, I think.” 

Mom gave a nervous little laugh. 

“T have possessed all kinds, and 
human males are best. Though far 
from perfect.” She nodded with 
authority and a vague amusement. 
“To the Indians, I was an enchanting 
maiden. To the trappers, I was a 
witch. My island was famous, and 
feared, and I think you know how 
men can be, miss. Men fear fear so 
much, they will do anything in its face 
to prove themselves, if only to them- 
selves.” 

“They do,” Mom whispered, nod- 
ding. 

“Bert, my Bert, came here to 
hunt. He wasn’t twice your age, 
Jimmy.” A wink. “His guide wouldn’t 
step ashore, knowing the legends. But 
Bert came here and found this cabin, 
and he shot the bear living inside it. 
My last human husband had died sev- 
eral years before. I transformed this 
body for Bert. For forty years, I have 
kept him enthralled.” 

“He’s an ugly man,” Mom grum- 
bled. 

“Yet he is perfectly devoted to 
me.” A wistful expression, and she 
said, “Bert built the lodge and cabins 
to make money in order to buy me 
gifts. | appreciate gifts. And in his 
youth, his prime, he could show his 
devotion every day, if you know what 
I mean.” 


Jimmy felt the longing, stark and 
intoxicating. 

“Poor Bert,” Mrs. Greasy contin- 
ued. “Age diminishes him. I can’t 
help but follow my nature, calling for 
suitors, and he has to deal with them 
as best he can—” 

“Suitors?” said Mom. 

“What is a lady to do?” The 
apparition sighed and said, “They 
come to me, sensing my needs, and 
Bert has to do what he does—” 

“What does he do?” 

She seemed to lose the thought, 
eyes focusing on Jimmy and winking 
again, flirting with him. Suddenly she 
was fifteen, very pretty, her painted 
toes curling over that top stair, and her 
soft voice was saying, “If you were 
older, I might. A young man could put 
the resort on its feet again, and he 
could build me a better house—” 

Mom grabbed Jimmy’s arm, 
squeezing it. 

“But you are too young, and I 
know he would kill you.” Then she 
told his mother, “Take him home. It’s 
too soon and too much, and I give him 
back to you. One woman to another.” 
And then she closed the heavy door, 
throwing the bolt, Jimmy up the stairs 
and beating on it while crying and 
screaming and his mother pulling him 
back, halfway carrying him to the gate 
and past. Only then did the spell 
diminish to where he could see again, 
noticing his little sisters standing in 
the distance, eyes huge and something 
terrifying them and Jimmy honestly 
unsure why that terror should be. 


r. Greasy brought Dad back at 

dusk. Everyone waited down by 
the dock, Mom relieved and scared in 
equal measures. As the boat pulled in, 
she warned her children to act per- 
fectly normal. Mr. Greasy was 
already staring at Jimmy, judging the 
threat. Dad was oblivious, climbing 
from the boat with an enormous 
northern pike. “Caught him on a 
spoon,” he announced. “Twenty-plus 
pounds. And you should have seen 
him fight!” 

Jimmy wondered if Mr. Greasy 
would shoot him. He almost wanted to 
be shot, thinking that’s what it would 
take to stop his intense longing. 
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“Get the camera,” said Dad. 
“Take my picture, will you?” 

“Later,” Mom replied. 

“Now. Before the light’s gone.” 

Mr. Greasy looked at Mom, ask- 
ing, “How’s the boy? Did he sit on the 
crapper all day?” 

“All day,” she answered. 

“Well,” he said, “that’s good. 
That’s what he needed, huh?” 

Dad seemed momentarily con- 
fused, but his satisfaction returned. He 
lifted the big dripping fish with both 
hands on the stringer, and he shouted 
at his son, “Come look. Proud of your 
old man now, are you?” 

Jimmy came out onto the dock. 

Mom said, “Stay there.” 

“Why?” asked Dad. “What’s 
wrong?” 

“Nothing,” she snapped. Then 
she said, “He’s still sick. I want him to 
take it easy.” 

The old man watched with cau- 
tion and amusement. 

Jimmy never looked at the fish. 
He came up and made a gun with his 
hand, pointing it at Mr. Greasy’s head. 
Bang-bang. 

Mr. Greasy gave a snort, then 
laughed. “Fuck you, you little shit. 
You don’t fucking scare me.” 

“What?” said Dad. 

“Go sit down,” said Mom. 

“You’re a goddamn little kid,” 
the old man warned. “Fish bait, that’s 
all.” 

“Get out of here,” Mom told Mr. 
Greasy. “Will you just leave us 
alone?” 

Dad had no idea what was hap- 
pening. He lowered his trophy to the 
wood planks, stepped back and mut- 
tered, “What’s happened? What?” 

Mr. Greasy spat on the dock—a 
great wet glob—and said, “I hope he 
stayed home. I hope his mom watched 
him.” Then he revved the engine and 
pulled away, out of the cove and out 
of sight. 

“Get in the skiff,” said Mom. 
“Now. Please.” 

“He’s still got my tackle,” Dad 
was saying. “Damn. I'll have to get it 
back tomorrow—” 

“Get in the boat!” 

She had brought Jimmy and the 
twins back in the skiff, then loaded its 


red tank with fresh gasoline. Who 
knew what Mr. Greasy would do 
when he saw the battered lock? She 
pulled her husband closer, then spoke 
in a low, angry and uncompromising 
voice, and when he tried to step back, 
she tugged harder and said, “Do this 
for me, please. Please.” 

Dad said, “What about our lug- 
gage?” 

“We don’t have room for it.” 

“My wallet?” 

“Here. I brought it.” Mom waved 
to the girls, saying, “Come on. Climb 
down in here, please.” 

Dad saw their expressions, then 
noticed Jimmy’s for the first time, 
finding something worth worrying 
about. 

The girls were ready, orange life 
jackets over warm clothes. Mom 
made Jimmy climb in between them, 
then she said, “If you love me, do this. 
Don’t ask questions. Just do it.” 

Dad got in the front, his face 
uncomprehending. Baffled. Mom 
untied the skiff and jumped in and 
pulled the cord and opened the throt- 
tle, and Dad finally realized, “We for- 
got my fish!” 

She ignored him. All that mat- 
tered was distance, crossing the rough 
open water by memory, hoping they 
could find the right bay and their car 
and that the car would start, buying 
them more distance. Jimmy wasn’t 
certain what they were fleeing. The 
old man, or the apparition? Some- 
times Jimmy looked back at the 
island, and Mom would smack him on 
the arm, as a warning. “I don’t under- 
stand,” Dad kept saying. “What 
woman? What danger? This is all just 
crazy, crazy, crazy....” 

Jimmy shut his eyes, picturing 
Mrs. Greasy. 

Over the sound of the outboard, 
Mom screamed, “What are you think- 
ing?” 

“T want my fish,” Dad answered. 

“Not you. Shut up.” Then she 
leaned close to her son, asking, “What 
are you thinking, dear?” 

“Nothing,” Jimmy lied. “about 
nothing.” 

“Don’t think of her,” she warned. 
“She gave you back to me. Remem- 
ber? You belong to me, Jimmy.” 


Maybe for now. But one day, ina 
very few years, he would be old 
enough to leave home and come back 
here. He wouldn’t even need a boat if 
he came in the winter, walking across 
the ice with a rifle in hand, then 
putting a bullet into Mr. Greasy, free- 
ing him of his soul. 

“Here, Jimmy,” said Dad, work- 
ing something carefully out of his 
fishing-vest pocket. “This is what I 
used to catch it.” 

The boy found a red-and-white 
spoon in his hands, almost filling 
them. He imagined the lure moving in 
the water, enticing fish with its 
motions and speed, and the brilliant 
flashes of reflected light. If he were a 
fish, he thought, he would bite on such 
a thing. Even if he knew it wasn’t 
food, he would take it into his mouth. 

“It was some fish,” said Dad. 
“And it was mine!” 

If someone or something worked 
hard to entice you, thought Jimmy, 
then they had to genuinely treasure 


you. 

You could be sure. 

And now he dropped the spoon 
and touched himself, not caring who 
noticed, smiling and smiling as they 
moved across the endless black 
water. i 
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CARAPACE 


Davyne A. Ryals 


Illustrated by Philip H. Williams 


I sell myself to Aneeta, but I won't sell out 


Bund nauseating street. Deep 
throat kiss from an ant named 
Aneeta—my master, my provider, she 
gives me hits of what I need—she 
kisses me and sucks the sugary sweet- 
ness from my stomach, sweetmead 
that I eat because she loves to suck it 
out. Her jointed insectile limbs are all 
around me, her hard body is pressed 
against my breasts. Aneeta carelessly 
blocks the patrons from entering 
Domingos, knowing she’s feeding 
their thirst with this display. She 
breaks loose and goes back in. I push 
my way down a street packed with 
half-and-halfs and ants. I’m all 
human, but most of us aren’t. I sell 
myself to Aneeta, but I won’t sell out, 
become one. The Earth of my memo- 
ry belonged to us—humans—and I 
can’t let go. They won, but they 
haven’t beaten me, yet. 

I rake my fingers through my tou- 
sled hair, try not to concentrate on the 
way the rough fibers of my loose shirt 
rub my tender breasts. Good-looking 
man in a sharp exec suit and black 
gloves stares me down with I-want- 
you eyes. I am indifferent. I could 
walk by or he could have me. Beyond 
caring because all I can think of is that 
I need a drink. He reaches out, grabs 
me with what feels like a pincer. His 
shiny, chitinous gloves don’t have five 
fingers; they cover two delicate pin- 
cers. Going to the other side. Screw 
you, traitor, I’ve already got a sponsor. 
I swallow the bile his kind brings to 
the back of my throat, pull away from 
Pincer-man, and squeeze my way 
down the street past other traitors, 
other ants, trying to get away from the 
hot press of not-quite-humanity. 

Refugio’s. If I can just get past 
the chittering doorman. I’m squeezing 
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in behind, lost in the press while the 
doorman’s concentrating all four 
upper limbs on keeping some other 
creep out. Almost in before Pincer- 
man grabs my wrist—I can’t believe 
he wanted me enough to follow me!— 
I pull free again, leaving the cuff of 
my sleeve with him. I’m in. 

Find a seat. Never as crowded in 
as out. Order a whiskey. Three young 
kids, boys, long greasy hair, slopping 
down cold beer, slopping in rice 
mash, shaking their heads violently 
through blue-lighted smoke swirls and 
banging their fists on the table in time 
to a screeching guitar up on stage. 
School sucks, man, screams one, glad 
you got us out. He smashes his beer 
mug into his friend’s, sending sickly 
looking shards of beer into the air. No 
shit, yells his friend. 

Wait until you’re done with 
school and they decide how they want 
you, I think, slumping lower over my 
drink, savoring the sour smell. It’s not 
like Before...I throw my drink back, 
finishing it in a great burning gulp, 
and somehow control the urge to 
smash the heavy glass on my head or 
theirs. 

I’m going to need another hit 
soon; I’m thinking too much. Order 
another whiskey. Feels good to get the 
sweet and sour taste of Aneeta out of 
my mouth. I concentrate on that, try- 
ing to keep my mind numb, trying to 
hold on one more day, trying not to 
think about the patches in my pocket. 
I lose the battle and am slapping a 
patch on my jugular when I notice the 
man. Scrubby. Human. Just short of 
ugly, with a potato nose that over- 
shadows his thick upper lip. Same one 
I’ve seen maybe twenty, thirty times 
this month, not just here. I’d guess he 
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was tracking me, but I’m not sure it 
can be done in the dense humanity 
streetward. 

I let the drug-induced swirl 
behind my eyes run awhile, emptying 
me, scraping out my self-disgust 
before I order another drink and slide 
toward the man. 

“Whaddya want with me,” I ask, 
not looking at him, knowing I can’t 
focus now anyway. 

“You're Pure,” he says. I feel him 
watching me as I snort and pick up 
my drink. 

“Leave me the fuck alone.” I 
move back to my abandoned seat, still 
warm, ready to warm the back of my 
throat with rotgut for the third time in 
ten minutes. Suddenly Pincer-man is 
there, pinning my wrist to the wood 
bartop with one arm and cruelly hold- 
ing the back of my neck with the 
other. Through my self-inflicted haze 
I see him grinning his triumph at me. 

I try to pull away, wanting to kill 
him for touching me. I feel his claw- 
like pincers cut at my wrist and neck. 
Then he lets me go. I turn to see the 
shocked expression on his face before 
he falls, stiffly, to the darkness at my 
feet. The ugly human pulls me over 
the lump at my feet. To my besotted 
senses we seem to melt through the 
wall at the back of the toilet and into a 
tunnel, (We’ ve learned from the ants.) 
The man’s hand is clasped painfully 
over my pincer-torn wrist. With a 
curse, he closes my collar over the 
bright splash of red from my monitor 
when it goes off, and pulls me faster. 
It is with a mix of nausea and relief 
that I realize Aneeta wants me again. 
Through another wall and I am stand- 
ing in a dimly lit restaurant kitchen. 

“T have to go, I need to....” 

“T know,” he answers as he quiet- 
ly serves me a bowl of the cloying 
sweetmead Aneeta loves to take from 
me. I stare into the mead, at the ruby 
reflection of the monitor at my throat, 
before I gulp it down. It is even more 
sickeningly sweet as a whiskey chas- 
er 

“You’re Pure,” the man says 
again, then pushes me through the 
door into the teeming street. “I am 
Samuel,” he adds before letting go of 
my shirt. 


I turn back, fighting the stream 
long enough to say, “Fuck off, 
Samuel.” 

I pull at my choker in the fetid 
humidity as I press toward Domingos. 
—Aneeta’s favorite lair. I find her in 
the semi-darkness with her siblings 
(team? crew?). She leaves my moni- 
tor lit until she has completely 
undressed me, which she does slowly, 
distractedly. I am almost happy to 
have the scratchy pants away from 
my not-so-private parts. I lean toward 
her as her mandibles open, ready for a 
long kiss, but she barely moves her 
palpus into my mouth. I lay backward 
over her lap with my arms and head 
hanging toward the floor, my legs and 
body open to her. She moves her 
antennae lightly over my body, my 
softness that is my (our) vulnerabili- 
ty. Beneath her relaxed conversation 
begins a low clicking that almost 
approaches a purr. I am glad for the 
patch at my neck, and the drinks I 
have had. I am content for the 
moment that I am safe. 


— is following me. I see him 
often at Refugio’s and at the 
streetward feeding bins where the 
sponsored can eat free. He watches 
me with pleading eyes, a dole expres- 
sion sewn into the cracks around his 
eyes and full mouth. I am indifferent 
to his apparent need, the need of the 
Purists. I am not a revolutionary. I am 
well kept by the enemy. I want only to 
survive. 

I am spending even more time 
with Aneeta, covered with the juices 
she loves to lap from me, full of the 
mead she longs to take from me. I per- 
form the coarse acts she demands. I 
am a good pet. 

“You could rise in their ranks, 
work with them, become one,” 
Samuel says to me one night at Refu- 
gio’s. I swing my mug at him, deter- 
mined to extinguish the insult. He 
stops my arm short, covering himself 
in the remainder of my beer. “But you 
haven’t,” he says quietly. 

“T don’t believe in you,” I hiss at 
him. I would spit at him, but the cot- 
tony after-effects of my addiction 
make that impossible. “I could turn 
you in, bastard; leave me alone,” I say 


as I jerk my arm from his grip and 
move down the bar. I order another 
shot of whiskey and beer and wonder 
at my warning. Wonder why I haven’t 
yet turned him in. Wonder...I slap 
another patch on my neck, unwilling 
to let my train of thought awaken me 
from my willing acquiescence. 

I slam down the shot and quickly 
drain the new beer in front of me, 
knowing Aneeta will be calling me 
soon, too soon. I order another set, 
content to let the crashing music of 
the two-man band fill my head. 

An arm closes around my neck 
from behind me and pulls me from 
my seat, drags me backward as I try 
to gain my feet. In the toilet, Samuel 
lets me go with a violent push. I fall 
to my knees. 

“See that white spot?” he de- 
mands as he points to a white chip in 
the back wall of an open stall. His 
thick mouth is pulled taut with anger. 

My head is spinning as I answer 
yes, and push myself to my feet. 
Samuel grabs my arm, nearly pulling 
me from my feet, and suddenly I am 
in the tunnel again. We emerge into a 
small living quarters. A ragged group 
of young humans—all of them fully 
human, I realize as I glance slowly 
from one to the other—are sitting and 
standing, packed into the small room. 
Samuel releases me, and I stagger for- 
ward. 

“For the children,” Samuel says 
as he steps around me. “Help us,” he 
says quietly. He turns my face toward 
his own, gently, almost with a caress. 
“You believe in the human race,” he 
whispers, “you believe we can survive 
this. You haven’t given up yet. You 
believe.” 

I pull away from the softness of 
his touch and slowly look around at 
the faces that watch me, feeling the 
anger build in me like a belch, threat- 
ening to break free. 

“How can you say I believe?” I 
scream at them, shocking my own 
ears with the sudden volume of my 
outburst. “You don’t know what I 
do!” I stare at their bare, virgin 
throats, watch as the sudden ruby 
glare at my own throat ignites in their 
eyes. I lift the choker toward them. 
“My Master calls me.” 
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Samuel gently squeezes my 
shoulder, turns me toward him. 

“You do whatever they want. 
Whatever they want.” His voice is 
gentle with understanding, his mouth 
suddenly sensual and soft under his 
fleshy nose. As I watch, he slowly 
pulls his high collar down to reveal a 
monitor of his own. 

I am speechless. I close my eyes 
to the sight of him. 

“Will you help us build? Defend? 
Defy?” he asks. 

I don’t want this, I think, wishing 
I could melt into the twisting haze 
behind my eyes. I want a beer, I want 
the blindness being offered by the 
patch, I want out of here. 

“Go to hell,” I say quietly. I push 
through the group and into the street, 
knowing I must find a sweetmead 
vendor on the way to Aneeta. 


don’t see Samuel as often, and he 

doesn’t look at me anymore. Maybe 
he’s trying to remind me, or make me 
feel guilty. I am beyond guilt. He only 
makes it easier for me to ignore him, to 
go on living as I must. 

I am now Aneeta’s favorite pet. 
She takes me to the most exclusive 
clubs, rank with hedonistic splendor. 
She lets others feast on me, enter me, 
as I lie prone on a table before them. I 
am ornament and banquet for them. I 
gorge myself on sweetmead and let 
them drain me. I let them taste of my 
soft body that so fascinates them until 
my patch is useless to me, and I lie 
shivering, shuddering, sore. Even as I 
despise them, I am thankful for the 
proud favorites that watch and wait 
their turn. Thankful for the relief they 
provide my body and mind. But thank- 
ful most for the patch, the numbness 
that allows me to endure another touch 
of an‘antenna, another kiss. 

“You may leave,” Aneeta says, 
clicking with the effort of our speech. 
Her companions chitter with laughter 
as I squeeze my knees together. I push 
myself up on my elbows. A new, 
young boy is staring at me from his 
chair on the wall, tears littering the 
length of his hairless cheeks and chest. 
An ant gestures with a long triple-joint- 
ed limb toward the boy. The boy mere- 
ly shakes his head, crying silently. The 


ant rises, chattering angrily and pulls 
the boy up by his monitor. The collar 
snaps open. 

The ant clicks loudly in English so 
we can all understand, “For disobedi- 
ence, this one will be killed.” 

I am stunned into motionlessness 
with a patch halfway to my throat. The 
loud clicking and snapping that sur- 
rounds me as the ant grips the neck of 
the boy startles me into movement 
again. I slap the patch to my neck. I 
gather dimly from the noise and gestur- 
ing that the group does not want the 
mess made in the splendor of their club 
room. I slowly slide across the table 
toward Aneeta. I am sitting before her. 

“Aneeta,” I say loudly enough to 
rise above the din, “may I—” I almost 
cannot finish the sentence. I spread 
my arms as if to embrace her, open 
my legs, press my breasts toward her. 
I am the picture of subservience. 
“May I kill it?” 

My words descend on the sudden 
silence. I feel myself redden, lighten, 
with the onrush of my drug. Aneeta 
opens her mandibles to me and I accept 
her kiss amid the gentle whirring of 
what I have come to recognize as 
applause. The boy is mine. 

I push the shivering boy before 
me. He has not pleaded with me, nor 
said a word in anger. I hold his wrists 
together behind him, pulled cruelly 
toward his head. In the dressing room, 
I order him into his clothes. He cries 
silently but obeys. The haze in which 
I move does not drown the self-dis- 
gust I feel as I pull my pants over the 
sticky residue on my skin. I am crip- 
pled with my need for a drink. I lead 
the boy to the street with his wrists 
tied before him. 

Refugio’s. I order a whiskey and 
pull the boy to the toilet. I search grog- 
gily for the white chip and pull the boy 
into the open stall. I push the back 
wall. My arms shake as if my body 
were pressing beyond its limits. Noth- 
ing happens. 

“Samuel!” I cry, too tired, too 
drained for this. I strike the wall weak- 
ly, strike the white chip: Suddenly, we 
are through. I push the boy. 

“Walk.” I do not untie him. 
“Someone will help you.” I turn and 
step back into the toilet. 
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The whiskey, another patch, and I 
am letting the streetward mass take 
me to the dorm where I sleep free. My 
exhaustion helps bring sleep as I settle 
to the padded floor of the shelter. I 
press my body toward the wall, away 
from the other bodies, too raw for 
even human touch. I let myself fade 
away. 


| am drinking down sweetmead, all I 
can stomach. My monitor is glow- 
ing brightly off everyone and every- 
thing around me. I slap a new patch to 
my throat, looking forward to the 
oblivion and begin the press street- 
ward to Aneeta. A door opens beside 
me, and Samuel drags’ me through. 
The young boy is there, with several 
others. He shines with the hope his 
new friends have given him. Samuel 
smiles warmly at me. 

“Fuck off, Samuel,” I say. I pull 
the door open, push into the press of 
the crowded street. I’ve had a good 
night’s sleep. I will be able to face 
Aneeta today, stronger. 
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With winter fast approaching, here is a festive story 


sit uncomfortably on the edge of my 

desk, wondering if I can surrepti- 
tiously readjust my skirt before the 
zipper gouges a hole in my back. The 
early morning jumble of my ninth- 
grade English class is still sorting 
itself out, but the thin, sallow child 
our principal has placed with me 
stares disdainfully as I tug my pleats 
into a semblance of comfort. 

Dark hair tumbles around the girl’s 
shoulders. Though she has on a cheap 
shift, vaguely reminiscent of a Russian 
peasant outfit, she carries herself with 
the grace of Anastasia. An angry 
Anastasia, who seems to blame my 
rabble-roused children for her misery. 


“Good morning, class,” I say, try- 
ing to put a congenial spin on things. 
“This is our new pupil, Vasalissa. She 
comes to us all the way from....” I 
stop, trying to remember what the 
geopolitically correct term is, then I 
give up. “All the way from Eastern 
Europe, and I hope you’ll be kind to 
her and help her adjust to a new life 
here in America.” 

Linda Perkins has obviously been 
brought up right, and she smiles 
politely at the newcomer. Short, chub- 
by Gillian nods a welcome. I think it 
might just be manageable until David 
Simmons tilts his beefy frame back, 
so that the wooden slats of his chair 


thud dully against the wall. “Her 
name’s Vaseline,” he mouths. 

The hissed “Vaseline” repeats 
itself around the room, erupting in 
bursts of cracking baritone guffaws 
and embarrassed soprano titters. Then, 
oddly, the windows begin to rattle and 
cold gusts sweep across my desk, 
flickering by the children and goosing 
them in frigid bursts. A window shade 
flaps so hard it rolls itself up. I can 
hear the new girl humming softly to 
herself as the rest of the children grow 
silent. 

“Vasalissa,” I say, carefully pro- 
nouncing her name. “I’m sorry, would 
you prefer to be called Lisa, or, or 
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something....” I break off, her glare 
enough to pierce me with icicles. 
“My name,” she says, “is Vasa- 
lissa Lindsky. I will be called Vasalis- 
sa.” Then she rises and scoops The 
Catcher in The Rye off my desk. “I go 
now to library to try and catch up with 
class. Principal show me where it is.” 
With all the hauteur of a queen dis- 
missing her courtiers, she sashays out 
the door. Linda chews the end of a 
blonde braid and rolls her eyes, while 
Gillian holds herself and shivers, but 
David smiles so wide his broken tooth 
shows. Bullies like a challenge. 


ater in the week Vasalissa’s foster 

mother shows up for a conference. 
“The Red Cross just shipped her to 
me, Anne,” Sadie says as she nervous- 
ly seats herself behind a too-short 
desk. Sadie is a thin woman with 
graying hair whom I know only as the 
town’s dental hygienist. She and I 
meet intimately about once a year, 
during my cleanings. We don’t partic- 
ularly converse much then, being that 
my mouth is usually otherwise occu- 
pied. 

“My ex-husband was _ into 
genealogies, so I searched out my 
cousin Katrina and wrote her a few 
times. The Red Cross must have 
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found my letters among the family’s 
things, after....”” Her voice trails off. 

After what? | wonder, but I don’t 
ask. It’s never safe to pry into a 
child’s private life. Parents tend to 
treat teachers like bartenders, confess- 
ing family sins, and then expecting 
forgiveness. I’ve always found it’s 
easier to extend absolution if I don’t 
know too much. 

“Before the war my cousin had a 
thriving ballet studio,” Sadie contin- 
ues. ““Vasalissa’s been studying prac- 
tically since she could walk. She 
deserves private training, but at least 
Mr. Rivera has agreed to take her in 
the advanced dance class.” 

Great, I think. José can really use 
another headache in his life. 

“When the Red Cross told me 
they were sending her over, I got so 
excited. It was like that old saying had 
come true. ‘When God closes a door 
he opens up a window.’ Even without 
a husband I could still raise a child, 
and no one in this town could give me 
grief.” She wrings her thin hands 
together. They seem lost without a 
tool. “Vasalissa seems like a good girl 
to you, doesn’t she?” 

I nod, thinking of the haughty, 
miserable child whose first paper had 
enough misspellings to make me fear 
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dyslexia. “She’s certainly bright,” I 
say, not at all sure she is. ““She’ll catch 
on to written English in no time.” 

“The Red Cross said the whole 
thing was very ugly, and Vasalissa 
won’t even talk about her family.” 
Sadie’s laugh is nervous. “In fact, she 
scarcely talks at all. If it weren’t for 
the humming, I’d scarcely know she’s 
there.” 

Yes, except for the humming, and 
the chill. “Just what is it you would 
like me to do?” I ask, sinking deeper 
into my professional mask until I can 
practically feel the fake smile crack- 
ing around the edges of my mouth. 

“I’m sorry,” Sadie murmurs, 
“Was I rambling? I was just wonder- 
ing, if, maybe, I could arrange for 
some private tutoring.” She hesitates, 
her eyes a deeply worried blue. “I’m 
afraid I can’t pay much.” 

Tutoring is all she wants? “Cer- 
tainly,” I say, though I’ve always 
refused to tutor in the past. Too 
involving. “Don’t worry about the 
money. We’ll work something out.” 

Sadie giggles, the noise as high- 
pitched and jarring as one of her drills. 
“Well, at least I can give you a life- 
time supply of free cleanings.” 

I wet my lips nervously as I usher 
her out. 
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THE BOOK ON WRITING 


The Unifont Company has brought out Algis Budrys’s Writing to 
The Point, a 64-page book on writing. It contains all the writing 
articles that appeared over the first ten issues of tomorrow 
Magazine, re-edited and expanded. It has an introduction by the 
author, and an appendix containing three separate essays, “Writing 
Science Fiction and Fantasy,” “Ideas, How They Work And How 
To Fix Them,” and “What a Story Is.” In this book you will find, 
in permanent form, everything an aspiring amateur needs to 
know in order to become a published author. Algis Budrys has 
taught hundreds of people at scores of workshops, and edited 
not only tomorrow Magazine but many books and other 
magazines. The methods he describes in Writing to The Point 
are methods that have worked repeatedly. 

















51," by 8'/,", 64 pages, perfect bound, with sketches by the 
author. $10.50. 


Frederik Pohl says: “Good stuff! Apart from being a 
good read it’s full of sound and useful advice. If | 
could have had it at the time when | was doing my 
own personal best to break in, with many false starts 
and little confidence in the outcome, it would have 
saved me immense grief and perplexity.” 





Write better stories! Fix mistakes in your present stories! 
Get a master’s competitive edge in the writing business! 


ORDER FORM 


WRITING TO THE POINT 
by Algis Budrys 
$10.50 in the U.S.; $11.50 Canada and Overseas 


Name 
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VAs conestans are when my break 
coincides with José’s. The 
smoke from his Marlboro curls around 
me in the teacher’s lounge. In an 
exaggerated gesture, I fan it away. 
The wooden table always seems to 
retain the smell, and if I didn’t appre- 
ciate José so much I wouldn’t be able 
to stand the lounge at all. 

“How can you eat so healthy and 
still smoke?” I ask. 

He shrugs, “If I don’t eat healthy, 
I don’t eat. My stomach is already try- 
ing to leave and find some better place 
to live. It’s always running here and 
there without me.” 

I have no idea how he manages to 
force himself to teach entire classes 
with the trots. Just dedicated, I guess. 
He once showed me his damaged toes. 
“Dancers,” he said, “learn early to live 
with pain.” 

“How’s our Princess doing in 
Math?” I ask. 

He smiles, knowing immediately 
who I mean. We understand each 
other, José and I, two City refugees 
hiding out in a small town. 

“She’s obviously had some alge- 
bra,” he says. His hands move the cig- 
arette in a circular pattern, like a fire- 
fly using code to communicate. He is 
tolerated because he lives with the 
town lawyer, and only teaches ballet 
to girls. 

“It’s a shame they can’t send her 
to a real studio, not my podunk pid- 
dly-shit place. She’s already well- 
advanced in pointe work.” 

“Why should Sadie send her 
away?” I ask. “Don’t you think she’s 
been displaced enough?” 

He stares at me, with what I think 
of as ‘that look.’ I’ve danced with 
Baryshnikov, that look says, and no 
matter what, they’Il never take that 
from me. Still, he has chosen to live 
with Bob here in Nowheresville, 
Maine. Has chosen to spend his last 
few years among trees and ignorance 
and gracelessness. 

“Has she smiled for you, yet?” he 
asks. 

I think back on our first tutoring 
session. The blank stares covered over 
by the icicle jabs. “Well,” I say judi- 
ciously, “most kids hate staying 
indoors and working on vocabulary.” 


“I’ve seen her happy.” He leans 
forward and puts his hand over mine. 
His bones seem so frail I’m afraid 
they’Il break if I flex my knuckles. 
“When she dances and gives herself 
up to the music, then she’s happy.” 

And so are you, | think. “Does the 
room ever get cold?” 

He shrugs. “You mean when she 
hums?” 

Yes. 

“Oh, that...well, she’s a weather 
worker.” 

“Come again?” 

“A weather worker. Makes it 
cold, makes it hot, brings rain. 
Although, since she’s Slavic, she 
probably calls down snow. I suspect 
that’s how she saved herself.” 

“What?” 

“Buried herself in a blanket of 
snow when the soldiers came. They 
took everyone but her.” 

“Did she tell you that?” I ask, 
horrified. I imagine her lying there, 
watching her mother raped and her 
brother gunned down, slowly freez- 
ing. Humming her tuneless melodies 
until her emotions turned to ice. 

“No,” José says. “She’s told me 
nothing of her previous life. We’ ve 
barely spoken except of classwork. 
It’s just that I’m an incurable roman- 
tic. Certainly, if I’m going to be incur- 
able, I prefer it to be with romance. 
Don’t you sense that she’s still buried 
in snow, just waiting for a kiss to 
awaken her?”. 

“Well,” I say, “aren’t you playing 
the Nutcracker prince in this year’s 
pageant?” 

“Yes, but blonde, bland Linda 
Perkins will be playing Clara. I will 
give Linda one chaste, very chaste 
mind you and totally sanitary, kiss in 
the air around her forehead. Besides,” 
he bats his eyes, “she’s not my type.” 

He waits for me to laugh, and to 
please him, I do. 


he next afternoon I stop by the 

classroom José has converted into 
a ballet studio. There is a mirror 
across the window in the door. I can 
see in, but the dancers can’t see out. 
Lou Hearn, the shop teacher, is 
already there. He moves aside to let 
me look. 
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“Beautiful, aren’t they?” Hearn 
asks. 

I shrug. The aroma of cedar chips 
and machine oil lingers about him— 
such masculine scents. “I’m building 
sets for the pageant,” he says. His 
voice is gruff, some of it gets swal- 
lowed in his ginger beard. “What has 
our illustrious principal roped you into 
doing?” 

“Lights,” I say. “I’m hanging the 
lights and setting up the snow 
effects.” 

“That stage tree is going to be a 
problem,” he murmurs. “It'll take 
some real magic to make it look like 
it’s growing. It would be great if I 
could get it to look like the tree in 
White Christmas or Holiday.” 

I ignore his conversational gam- 
bit. Instead, I watch José delicately 
position Linda. Watch Vasalissa fight 
to make the steps more elaborate, and 
scorn poor Gillian when she can’t 
even manage the simpler combination. 
That’s our Ice Princess, 1 think, as 
haughty as she is graceful. 

“Did you know Elliot Perkins is 
doing Drosselmeyer?” Hearn asks. 

“T hadn’t given it much thought,” 
I say. 

“He’s lobbying for all the kids in 
his special-ed class to be in the ball- 
room scene.” 

“Well, then I guess it’s good for 
him to be there to keep them in line.” 

“Watch out for your own Spe- 
cial,” he says and he puts his hand on 
my shoulder. “Elliot doesn’t like dif- 
ferences he can’t understand.” 

I don’t like differences I don’t 
understand, either. Hearn unnerves 
me. I watch him amble down the hall- 
way, so big and quiet, but not slow. 
He would make a better Drosselmey- 
er, bringing mystical gifts that fright- 
en and delight. My shoulder feels 
warm where he touched it. 


= ieee goes badly. Vasalissa 
stubbornly refuses to learn rules 
about spelling. 

“Why do I have to study this?” 
she asks. “José says I will be famous, 
worldwide.” 

“Mr. Rivera is a good teacher,” I 
reply, as evenly as I can through 
clenched teeth. “But even famous bal- 
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lerinas need to be able to read their 
contracts.” 

“When I am rich ballerina, I will 
have others to read contracts for me.” 

“When you are rich ballerina you 
will not be my responsibility,” I sput- 
ter. Then I shake my head, angry at 
myself for picking up her inflections. 
“Don’t you want to stop David Sim- 
mons from whispering that you’re an 
idiot?” 

“IT am not stupid,” she protests. 

“Then take this home and work 
on your homonyms,” I say. “Tuesday 
afternoon we will go over the differ- 
ences between ‘there’ and ‘their’ 
again. Then perhaps we will try the 
toos. You certainly need to know how 
to spell tutus, right?” 

The chuckle I am hoping for 
never surfaces. The look of pure dis- 
dain she gives me should freeze my 
heart. Yet I can’t just forsake her. 
Stubborn, she is so stubborn and so 
cold, our Ice Princess. I never seem 
able to thaw her frosty reserve. 


ater in the week I return to my post 

by the studio door. This time 
Elliot, the special-ed teacher, stands 
with me. He watches his daughter, 
Linda, pirouette across the room. 
“She’s good, isn’t she,” he says. His 
back stiffens as he tries to stand taller, 
let people know that it’s his girl danc- 
ing in there. 

I don’t like to be too critical, but 
even I can tell Linda will never be a 
world-class dancer. She’s just a little 
girl with some small graces, and very 
pushy parents. “She looks terrific,” I 
say. At least Linda can spell, and 
Dickens isn’t beyond her. 

“Little Billy from my special-ed 
class is really looking forward to 
being on stage,” Elliot says. “He was 
quite the athlete before he fell out of 
that tree. I hope your buddy,” he 
lingers on the word, drawing strange 
undertones from it, “your buddy, José, 
can make all those kids look good in 
that ballroom scene.” 

Yes, all those drooling idiots 
you've saddled him with. “He danced 
with Baryshnikov,” I say. 

“We’ve heard.” Elliot whistles the 
school fight song as he strolls off. The 
patriotic implication gets on my nerves. 


To calm myself I walk home 
through the trees. The aroma of pine 
and evergreen seem pure and untaint- 
ed. I hear my footsteps crunching in 
the snow and remind myself how nice 
it is not to be afraid. In this town I will 
not be hoisted into a back seat, 
smelling of smoke and stale beer. 
Here no one will abduct me, discard- 
ing me afterwards like a spent con- 
dom. I will never again have to pick 
my way home, sticky and torn, beg- 
ging for a subway token like a street 
person. 


6 ja ow’d the first rehearsal go?” I 

ask José. Though we are in the 
lounge he doesn’t yet have a cigarette 
in hand, but that’s only because he’s 
frantically grading papers. 

“It was a disaster,” he says. 
“Shush, while I finish up the last three 
tests.” He looks at his teaching guide 
and scribbles some figures on a page. 
“Okay,” he says, shutting the book, 
“I’ve managed to make the bell curve 
come out so that Linda passes with a 
c 

“Isn’t that cheating?” 

“I'd like to survive the school 
year,” José says. “Elliot’s already 
pulled rank and taken over the main 
choreography for the ballroom 
sequence.” 

“What,” I ask rhetorically, “does 
Elliot know about dance?” 

José shrugs. “He had physical 
therapy training. Actually, I’m afraid 
to buck him on it, since he’s trying so 
hard to get me fired.” He says it bald- 
ly, without emotion. José, who is usu- 
ally so passionate about everything, 
now just sounds exhausted. “If Elliot 
thinks I’m damaging his little Linda, 
or not showing her in the best light, he 
can trump up the old excuse, or the 
disease, and get me out, and by the 
time Bob finishes the appeal, the year 
will be gone and....” 

And so will you, I think. I don’t 
say it. We’ ve never said it. 


t is the sound of Elliot’s voice that 
next draws me towards the studio. 
“What’s the matter, Vasalissa?” he 
bellows. The words echo down the 
hall, getting caught somewhere in the 
sharp corners of the metal lockers. “Is 
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there some reason you don’t want to 
take the boy’s hand?” 

I walk swiftly toward the studio, 
passing the music room where the 
madrigal singers are working on a 
Gregorian chant. They make the four- 
teenth century sound lugubrious, as 
though the black plague were still 
infecting their vowels. Peering into 
the studio, I see Elliot in all his drill- 
sergeant glory. The man looms over 
Vasalissa, though he is only a head 
taller than the beefy, smirking David. 
Elliot’s protegé, Billy, stands a few 
paces from the man’s side. Billy looks 
like some scrawny hothouse veg- 
etable. His palely mottled head turns 
to track Elliot, as though the man 
were a sunlamp the boy needed for 
growth. José, Gillian and Linda are 
but harried faces in the crowd as Elliot 
continues his harangue. 

“Come now, Vasalissa. Take 
David’s hand. That’s a good girl. He 
won’t bite.” Elliot’s sarcasm drips. 

She's not Billy, I think. She 
understands words of more than one 
syllable, even if she can’t spell them. 

“Yes, Vaseline,” I hear David 
hissing. “Take my hand, greaseball.” 

With all the pride of a wronged 
aristocrat facing the guillotine, 
Vasalissa gently puts her hand atop 
David’s. She doesn’t cry out, even 
when he squeezes her fingers in what 
looks to be a punishing grip. Elliot 
grunts, and retrieves Billy, patiently 
coaching the uncoordinated child 
through a dosey-doh, but I am too 
caught up in Vasalissa’s silent war to 
watch Elliot’s technique. 

David’s teeth chatter as our Ice 
Princess hums. He pinches Vasalissa 
and tries to trip her. Neither complains 
and José is too busy, and frightened, 
to help. He spends all his time trying 
to get the other children to move 
gracefully in a room that grows so 
chill my fingers stick to the door- 
frame. When they do a run-through 
with music, everything is chaos. Billy 
dosey-dohs over and over until he 
bumps into Vasalissa. 

“Stupid fool,” she cries, with all 
the pent-up hostility she is not taking 
out on David. “You must never step 
on my toes.” She reaches out to shake 
the boy, but Elliot intervenes. 


“Go to the corner, young lady,” 
Elliot says. “You are taking a time- 
out. If you can’t learn to behave like 
an American, then we won’t let you 
dance in our Nutcracker.” 

Gillian and I seem the only ones to 
notice when Vasalissa stalks out, fol- 
lowed, a few minutes later, by David. 


N ext day Vasalissa sports a black 
eye. She wears it like a badge of 
honor. My classroom is so cold that 
my breath frosts the air. As Vasalissa 
continues humming, ice crystals form 
on my lesson plan. The crystals dance 
across the page. I see a stoop-shoul- 
dered scholar with a gun that shoots 
hail. He melts off the paper, leaving 
behind a small boy bleeding snow, a 
woman weeping ice. Vasalissa’s life 
seems hauntingly, pathetically famil- 
iar. Except for the medium, I could 
almost imagine I’m watching a replay 
of the morning news. It’s a shame I 
don’t teach history. 

I send Vasalissa and her disturb- 
ing airs off to the library. Gillian 
keeps anxious watch on the back of 
the room, waiting for David’s shiver- 
ing to stop. 


“rd ow did David end up in the 
pageant?” I complain to José. 
It’s Friday night and Bob’s invited me 
to their place for dinner. “The kid’s 
barely passing his classes as it is.” 

José meticulously examines his 
boneless breast of chicken. Not find- 
ing any offensive herbs or spices, he 
tries to eat some. “I guess David is my 
fault,” he sighs. “I mentioned to Elliot 
that we needed boys for the ballroom 
sequence. Can’t have all the girls 
dancing with each other, might cor- 
rupt the moral fiber of America or 
something.” His chuckle doesn’t have 
much force, but Bob joins in, out of 
loyalty. 

“Anyway,” José continues, 
“Elliot came to my rescue and drafted 
the football team. He threatened to 
make David serve all the detention 
he’s earned if he didn’t do the show.” 

I pour honey mustard sauce liber- 
ally over my chicken. Bob’s a terrific 
cook; José’s ever-more-restrictive diet 
must be frustrating for him. “Can’t 
you at least keep David away from 


Vasalissa?” I ask, sipping some of the 
cabernet I brought. “Why don’t you 
pair him with Gillian? She’d obvious- 
ly love it, and Vasalissa seems terri- 
fied of having that bully touch her.” 

“Oh, I rather think Vasalissa 
enjoys the battle,” José says. 

I stare at him. 

“That thing between the sexes,” 
he continues. “You know, they’re still 
at the stage where they punch each 
other just to show they care.” 

“And you think this is a good 
thing?” I ask. 

Bob laughs. “José opted out of 
the war between the sexes at a very 
early age. Now he’s just a world-class 
kibitzer and yenta.” 

“Well, I think she genuinely 
wants help and is too afraid to ask for 
it.” 

The doorbell rings. “By the way, 
Hearn is stopping by for dessert,” Bob 
says blandly. “He’s going to build me 
some bookshelves and I wanted him 
to take the measurements tonight.” 

“You cads,” I say. “You’re trying 
to fix me up, aren’t you?” 

“Now, Anne,” José protests. “Do 
you think Bob and I would try to cook 
up a date for you?” Then they both 
laugh, the answer obvious on their 
faces. 

“T don’t need anybody,” I mutter. 

“Well,” José adds, “After I’m 
dead you’re going to need another 
friend at school, and Hearn is the best 
candidate. Besides, I’ve seen him 
watching you, even in those dowdy 
clothes you wear.” 

The doorbell rings again. I want 
to ask José if his symptoms are worse, 
but he’s having so much fun playing 
matchmaker that I can’t spoil his plea- 
sure. 

Hearn brings apple pie. He’s 
sweetened it with honey so José can 
have some. If he’s aware of my two 
Cupids’ plans for him, it doesn’t 
show. 

“I’m trying to get my dance 
friends up for the pageant,” José says, 
around a mouthful of apple. “I’m hop- 
ing they’ll notice Vasalissa. Then 
they'll be on the lookout for her at the 
Regionals.” 

“If David doesn’t flatten her 
first,” I say. 


“Oh,” Hearn says, delicately wip- 
ing his beard with a napkin, “David 
will probably mind his manners at 
show time. At least he’s likely to learn 
the steps.” 

“How do you know?” I retort. 
“Dancing isn’t like cutting a log.” 

“Well,” he says, “In some ways it 
is, but it’s even more like football. 
I’ve had David on the team for years. 
He always learns his patterns. Too 
afraid of looking the fool not to. He’ll 
do the whole thing properly when it 
comes time.” 

If we all live so long. 

“Don’t you think he’s kind of 
cute?” José whispers to me as I help 
him with the dishes. Hearn is in the 
living room with Bob. Presumably, 
they’re measuring the space for the 
shelves. 

“Who, Hearn or David?” I tease. 

“Well, both. Except that David is 
too much of a boy’s boy for you, 
Anne.” 

“So, isn’t Hearn a bit of a man’s 
man?” 

“Give him a chance,” José says. 
“He’s into all of your countrified hob- 
bies. I bet he even cries at old movies. 
He just might grow on you.” 

“Yeah, like fungus,” but I allow 
my Cupids to cajole me into being 
walked home. “I didn’t know you 
coached the football team,” I say to 
cover the awkward silence. The trees 
seem less benign with the hulking 
presence swinging along beside me. 

“I don’t expect you have much 
use for football,” Hearn answers. His 
teeth glint as he speaks, flashing under 
his beard like the Moon drifting 
behind branches. 

“Can’t say as how football’s ever 
been my thing.” 

“Well, José tells me you have a 
fondness for the classics. Holiday is 
playing down at the Multiplex and I’d 
really like to see their tree on a big 
screen again.” 

Exactly what has José told him 
about me? Does Hearn drive two 
hours regularly just to go to revivals? 
I don’t do dates, 1 think. Especially 
not with large men who smell of cedar 
and have furry beards. | begin bab- 
bling about it being mid-terms, and 
how busy I am grading, and such. 
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Far from being hurt, Hearn just 
seems bemused. “Sure,” he says. 
“You seem to have your hands full, 
what with all your Specials. Maybe 
things will calm down for you after 
the pageant.” My chatter and his calm 
have brought us all the way to my 
doorstep. 

“Take care,” he says, patting my 
shoulder. Then, like some grizzly 
heading for its den, he ambles off into 
the trees. 


can’t manage to catch José during 
the school day, so I haul myself 
over to another rehearsal. It’s late 
when I get there, and José and 
Vasalissa are by themselves in the 
room, working on the duet between 
the Sugar Plum Fairy and the Nut- 
cracker. I walk inside and park myself 
near José’s dance bag. 

The studio is warm. Almost too 
warm for José, who gasps a little after 
each movement, but even I can tell 
that the choreography is lovely. If 
only Vasalissa would wait for her 
partner. Even her solo seems rushed. 
Finally, as the sweat drips into his 
eyes, José stumbles and stops. I toss 
him a towel: 

“No, no, no; you must not inter- 
rupt,” Vasalissa says, stamping her 
beribboned foot. She is coated in per- 
spiration, but looks as if she could 
continue pirouetting until Spring. 
When José shushes her, she stalks off 
to the water fountain. 

“Are you all right?” I ask him. 
“Are you sure you have the stamina to 
do this?” 

“We must be perfect,” he says. 
His hands shake as he runs.the towel 
over his face. “You should always be 
perfect during your swan song.” 

Vasalissa finishes drinking and 
comes back to us. She balances on 
pointe in front of me, whipping her 
leg through air circles just inches from 
my face. In this room I am the for- 
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bar, “that she is interrupting the 
work.” 

I get up to leave, but José stops 
me. 

“It’s all right,” he says. “‘Vasalis- 
sa, we’re done for the day. You need 
to slow down and work on your 
leaps.” 

She nods while continuing to 
bend and straighten, straighten and 
bend. 

“T’ll see you Thursday,” he says, 
and makes shooing motions with his 
hands until she leaves the room. “I 
wish I could get her onto the boys’ 
Nautilus equipment.” 

“Well, there’s no law that says 
you can’t, and several that say you 
should.” 

He grimaces. “I’m definitely into 
the ‘don’t make waves’ portion of our 
program,” he says. “She’s haughty 
enough about her special status as a 
ballerina. Can’t you imagine what 
she’d be like working out with the 
boys? ‘My ballet teacher he told me I 
haf to use these weights. So you haf to 
get off.’ I don’t know who they’d 
shoot first, our Princess or me.” 

I laugh. “She’s not so completely 
loony as to think ballet rules the 
world, is she?” 

José begins pulling on his 
sweats. “It’s the only thing left in her 
world,” he says. “Which is almost as 
it should be.” 

“Almost?” I tease. 

“It’s no good living for the dance 
if you have no one to share it with.” 

I fall silent. How many friends 
did he lose before he found Bob? 
Dear, analytical, healthy Bob. 

“Come on,” he orders. “Walk me 
home so you can tell me about 
Hearn.” 

“There’s nothing to tell,” I mum- 
ble, falling into step beside him. 

“Did you show him . your 
antiques?” José asks. “He refinishes 
antiques.” 

“No, he never got into my house 
or near my antiques,” I say. 

José looks crestfallen. “But it’s so 
perfect,” he whines. “He loves those 
same sloshy old movies you do. And 
he’s just as into those tacky old rock- 
ers and the sewing tables and those 
kitschy ceramic chamberpots....” 


“Fine, maybe I'll let him take me 
to a movie,” I say. I don’t want to get 
José started on chamberpots. “Would 
that make you happy?” 

“Yes, make me happy,” José 
says. His movements get so big that 
he is almost a parody of himself. 
“Make me very happy.” 

But I still find myself avoiding 
Hearn in the halls. Occasionally, when 
I’m reading aloud, I see a bear-like 
silhouette through the glass door, but 
he never comes in after class. I tell 
myself that all my energy must go into 
José’s illness, and Vasalissa’s Eng- 
lish. Plus, Gillian has finally dropped 
ballet and I’ve had to take her on as 
my stage manager. 

At least I manage to score one 
victory with Vasalissa. After much 
coaching our Princess passes the test 
on Romeo and Juliet, though I still 
can’t give her better than a D+. 

Sadie comes in for another con- 
ference. She looks thinner. “What can 
I do?” she asks. The lines etched in 
her face seem both pathetic and deter- 
mined. 

Wait, I want to say. It is full win- 
ter outside, and snow coats the ground 
with a blanket of numbing white. Let 
our Ice Princess unbury herself, I 
want to tell her. Vasalissa’s already 
blossomed for José. Maybe in time 
she’ll flower for the rest of us. Instead 
I spout professional things. “Her 
homonyms are improving,” I mention. 
“She knows the difference between 
the two’s and a tutu.” 

Sadie, poor thing, actually gives 
me a wan smile. 

I hand her some vocabulary flash 
cards. “Try getting her to work with 
these.” 

She shuffles the cards. “TI just wish 
I could buy her something fabulous for 
the pageant.” The delicate hands, so 
gentle with gums and soft palates, pick 
at the flash cards, jumbling them 
together until I am afraid she is 
spelling out the runes for disaster. I 
take them from her and box them. 

“I’m sure whatever you get for 
her will be marvelous,” I say. 

“If only I were more artistic,” 
Sadie sighs. Then, in a defiant voice, 
she adds, “But at least I passed Eng- 
lish.” 


“I’m sure she will too,” I lie. 
Then, hating myself for allowing this 
level of intimacy, I add, “Just don’t 
push. Your relationship is worth more 
than her grades.” 

She stares at me. “But isn’t good 
English the basis for sound citizen- 
ship?” 

I wonder if she’s quoting Elliot. 
Oh well, I’ve gone this far. “She hates 
English,” I say. “Let her hate me and 
not you. Me, she leaves at the end of 
the year. With any luck, you two will 
have each other for a lifetime.” 

Her eyes get damp. “Oh,” she 
says. “Oh.” Forgetting the flash cards, 
she stumbles out. 

Great, I think, there goes my bell 
curve. But throughout the rest of the 
semester, Vasalissa’s spelling steadily 
improves. 

Perhaps she is even warming to 
me, a little. 


hings are going well enough that I 

decide to take a Saturday to 
indulge my passions. Picking my way 
across the slushy parking lot of the 
flea market, I whisper a prayer that 
my search for the perfect cherrywood 
rocker is finally at an end. José men- 
tioned that he spotted several suitable 
candidates at this pre-holiday fair. 
Then I run into Hearn. 

This time it is he who seems awk- 
ward. “‘Doilies,” Hearn finally admits, 
lifting the specimens at hand. “My 
mom dresses dolls in these little wed- 
ding outfits and she’s always asking 
me to be on the lookout for good, 
handmade cloth. They don’t get much 
antique weave down in Florida.” He 
laughs, nervously, a football coach up 
to his elbows in tiny knots. “I can 
never figure out whether to get the 
ones with the flowers, or the spiral 
patterns, or the spiderwebby type....” 
He shrugs. 

Elliot and Linda choose this 
moment to bounce up to us. “Why, 
Coach Hearn,” Elliot says, “Checking 
out the lace?” His smirk is too much 
for me. This great bear of a man does 
not deserve to be teased. 

“Mr. Hearn was just helping me 
with one of my hobbies,” I say. 
“Linda, what do you think?” I wrap a 
piece of froufrou around my neck. 


“Wouldn’t this make a fabulous 
scarf?” 

Linda giggles; the gauze clashes 
terribly with my sweats. 

“Halloween has been over for a 
while, Anne,” Elliot says. He seems 
so humorless, standing there all stiff 
and unamused, that I bat my eyelash- 
es at Linda and go into a not-quite- 
credible Ginger Rogers pose. Linda 
giggles again, and this time Hearn 
joins her. 

“Come on, Linda,” Elliot com- 
mands. “We’ ve got to get to Grand- 
ma’s by three.” 

As Linda obediently follows her 
father, Hearn turns to thank me. His 
deep voice rumbles with amusement. 
“Elliot’s a good man to have as an 
assistant coach, and he’s wonderful 
with the Specials, but...” 

“But sometimes his sense of pro- 
priety extends to our lifestyle choices,” 
I finish. 

“Well, Miz Schoolmarm, you 
sure have a way with words.” Hearn 
hitches himself up like a gunslinger, 
and mimes taking off a hat. 

I unwrap the ridiculous lace from 
around my neck, the heat rising to my 
face. What am I thinking of, goofing 
around in front of these people? 
“Excuse me,” I say. “Nice running 
into you, but I’m here to look at the 
rockers.” 

“Oh, please don’t go,” Hearn 
says. He looks genuinely distraught. 
“T really could use some help picking 
out—” he consults a list, “five feet of 
cotton lace and three feet of silk. Then 
I’d be real glad to give you a hand 
with the rockers. It might be I know 
just a bit about wood.” 

He looks so out of his element, 
surrounded by fringe and fluff, that I 
give in, and he offers to help me reglue 
the rocker I eventually pick. After we 
stow it in the back of my car it seems 
only natural for me to mention my 
new Gene Autry videos, even more 
natural to suggest making a night of it, 
even if it’s obvious I’m inviting José 
and Bob along to make sure I’m chap- 
eroned. Throughout the dinner the 
Cupids keep trying to push Hearn at 
me, but I foil them at every turn. 

“Friends are fine....” I say. 

“But lovers are better,” José 
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retorts. This time we are in my living 
room and Hearn and Bob are in the 
kitchen doing the dishes. 

“Don’t push me, buddy.” I gently 
poke José in his evermore-prominent 
ribs. 

“Life is too short to spend all of 
it afraid of the dark,” José says. I hug 
him just as Bob and Hearn come into 
the room. 

“Hey, what are you doing with 
my boyfriend?” Bob asks, gently dis- 
engaging us. 

Hearn just stands there, some 
lonely emotion naked on his face. 
Flustered, I start shooing them out. 

“Time to go,” I say, “Show’s 
over, I need my beauty sleep.” 

“Naw,” Hearn says. He goes 
back to playing cowpoke, mimes 
chewing and spitting. “Ma’am, you 
look right purdy just the way you 
are.” 

“Why, sir, you’ve been in the 
backwoods too long.” 

“Yup,” he growls. “Up here we 
like our women woolly.” 

“Or Puritanical,” Bob adds. 

“Yes, Anne, when are you going 
to get rid of those Peter Pan collars?” 
José moans. 

“We'll just have to get Vasalissa 
to teach you to shimmy,” Bob says. 

“Oh, God, a shimmying English 
teacher, that ought to stop Elliot dead 
in his tracks,” José coughs. Then we 
all stop talking, as he continues 
coughing. I get him some water. Bob 
sits him down and finds his pills. 
Hearn hovers, then goes over to poke 
at my fireplace. When José finally 
gets his breath back, the house is 
mausoleum still. 

After they leave I wander around, 
double-locking the doors and double- 
checking the windows. Little ghosts 
of expelled life huff frostily out of 
me, and fade like summer flowers. 
Afraid I will see Vasalissa’s family 
forming in the mist, I bury myself 
beneath my comforter. 


’m not sure I consciously avoid 
Hearn, but I don’t run into him again 
until the dress rehearsal. The stage is 
set with huge, half-painted boxes. 
After the choruses and the younger 
children finish the first act, the 


dancers are set loose amidst the 
debris. Elliot was right, Billy does 
enjoy being on a stage. The boy zig- 
zags around, bumping into trees and 
tables with no respect for what latex 
paint will do to his costume. 

Gillian watches with me from 
the wings as the school orchestra 
gears up, and David and Vasalissa 
stumble through the ballroom scene. 
Vasalissa’s hand obsessively clutch- 
es her practice skirt, teeth grinding 
as she hums. David moves like a 
frigid somnambulist. If Hearn is 
right and he does know the patterns, 
then he is purposely making them 
look bad. 

José is resplendent in his high hat 
and uniform, but the only color in his 
cheeks is from rouge. He tries to keep 
things moving while Elliot strides 
across the stage, ordering the kids 
around like a drill sergeant. 

My prayers alternate between 
requests that the lights won’t come 
crashing down, and pleas that José 
won’t pass out. 

By the end of the ballroom scene 
Hearn is sweating over the magic 
growing tree. It refuses to grow and 
Elliot, dressed as Drosselmeyer, has 
to go back onstage to wench up the 
mechanism. Gillian and I tug on 
strings and the cutout snowflakes drift 
onto the stage. They flutter about 
Vasalissa’s leotard as she stands, 
waiting for her duet with José. He 
gets through the first pas de deux, 
then walks into the wings. In his best 
I’m-the-teacher voice he says, “Go 
on, Vasalissa. I’ll watch your tech- 
nique from here.” 

I turn to find Hearn breathing 
down my neck. “Does she realize that 
he’s too sick to go on?” I ask, “Or 
will she make a fuss?” 

“Hush,” Hearn says, and, indeed, 
Vasalissa gives José a frightened 
look, but continues dancing. The 
paper snowflakes bustle around her, 
caught up in the wind which comes 
with her humming. The ersatz flakes 
turn icy and bond together. In the 
windswept torrent I fear I see familiar 
shapes. Weeping woman, bleeding 
child and desperate father bob and fly 
like animated Rorshach blots, chasing 
Vasalissa across the stage. 
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While our Ice Princess never 
quite runs, the pace of her movement 
quickens. Her arms jerk up and down 
until my shoulders ache in sympathy. 
Her pirouettes seem like leaps over 
treacherous caverns, and she speeds 
through the choreography but a step 
ahead of the blizzard that is her past. 

The orchestra’s music becomes 
ragged as the players point and whis- 
per. Vasalissa’s face is a frozen mask, 
part pride, part fear. Stumble, fall, be 
human, ask for help, Ice Princess, I 
want to say, but she continues on, like 
some injured Olympic contender dar- 
ing the judges to pull her from the 
race. When at long last the music 
ends, there is an awkward pause, the 
dance so bizarre and unpleasant that 
no one is certain what they’ ve seen. 
Then I remember to dim the lights, 
and the mushrooms, party guests, and 
rats all scurry back on stage for their 
bows. José wobbles into the hallway 
to exhort his troops. 

Vasalissa brushes past Gillian and 
stalks off alone to the dressing room. I 
close the curtain as the madrigal 
singers climb up the chorus risers. 
Picking up a limp snowflake, I worry 
it to shreds in my hand. 

I can hear Elliot and José arguing 
in the hall, José refusing to call a spe- 
cial rehearsal for the ballroom scene, 
Elliot using Vasalissa as a wedge. 
“After tonight’s disaster how can you 
trust her? And if she ruins that scene 
for my girl....” 

Then Hearn’s voice rumbles out. 
“Elliot,” he says. “I think Billy needs 
you. In all the excitement he’s having 
problems controlling his, um, bodily 
functions.” Elliot grumbles something, 
but he goes into the boys’ room to find 
Billy. Billy, who could barely walk or 
talk after he fell out of that tree. Elliot 
has done wonders with him. I just wish 
he had some of that same sympathy 
for my damaged persons. 

“Will you make it through tomor- 
row?” I ask José. 

“T have to,” he says. “My favorite 
director, the head of the regional 
board, and a bunch of lesser nobility 
are coming up to see the show. If 
Vasalissa’s ever going to have a 
chance of winning a scholarship, it’s 
tomorrow.” 
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Because you won’t be here in the 
spring to train her, I think. 

“Of course, if her performance 
tomorrow is as_ grotesque as 
tonight’s....” 

Bob interrupts. He hustles back- 
stage, looking worried. “Why is 
Vasalissa still wearing a leotard at 
dress rehearsal?” he asks, focusing on 
the one problem that can be easily 
spoken of. 

“Her dress isn’t ready yet?” I 
guess. 

José shrugs. 

Somehow we manage to clean 
up, avoid Elliot, and make it back to 
school the next day. 


6 here’s David Simmons?” I 
ask as class starts. 

“He’s got pneumonia,” says 
Gillian. She glares at Vasalissa, who 
gasps. 

r Gian t mean... 
Princess murmurs. 

“All actions have  conse- 
quences,” I say. Almost instantly, I 
regret my remark. Vasalissa has 
turned white as the snow outside. 
Surely this child knows about conse- 
quences, and during a war pneumo- 
nia generally kills. I grope for some 
platitude, but it is Linda Perkins who 
comes to my rescue. 

“Well, sometimes people are big- 
ger and meaner than you are, and you 
have to fight them using every trick 
you have,” she says. 

I wonder what Linda saw in the 
snow while Vasalissa was on stage. 
“Antibiotics being what they are, I’m 
sure he’ll be back in class after the 
break,” I say. Vasalissa’s cheeks 
regain a little color. The class is so 
tense that I read to them from A Christ- 
mas Carol. Hearn’s face peers through 
my door and I smile at him, my ally in 
the war-torn terrain all teachers inhabit 
before a major holiday. 


” 


our Ice 


A I’m putting the final touches 
onstage for the show, Hearn finds 
me. “Look out, Elliot’s making her 
dance with Billy,” he murmurs, 
wheeling a stack of fake presents into 
place. 

“Our Ice Princess isn’t going to 
like that,” I say. Then I leave the 


stage to the frantic crew, burly guys 
from the woodshop who handle the 
wrapped boxes and fake branches as 
though they were glass, and go look- 
ing for Vasalissa and José. 

When I see Vasalissa pushing 
Billy, I start to run. I skid to a halt a 
few feet in front of them. Billy is 
laughing. “I see,” he chortles, a bit of 
spittle dripping from his lip. 

“It is a game, Billee,” Vasalissa 
says. “Just a game.” She wipes his lip 
with a makeup-smeared tissue, still in 
her leotard and rehearsal skirt. “Here, 
two steps forward, then we pass....” 

She breaks off as Sadie appears at 
my elbow. The girl’s foster mother 
holds a catastrophe of a dress. It is 
plum-colored with blobs of glitter. 
Hand-embroidered fruits are haphaz- 
ardly strewn across it. Love and lack 
of artistry practically ooze from its 
seams. 

“I wanted you to be a confection 
on the stage,” Sadie says. There are 
bandaids on her fingers. 

“I will go change,” Vasalissa 
murmurs. She pats Billy on the head, 
though the boy is taller than she. “We 
will try it again in a minute, Billee.” 

“Toast,” he chirps. “Good-bye, 
Toast.” 

“Toast?” I ask. 

“Because I make him warm,” 
Vasalissa says. “His legs work better 
that way.” Holding the costume at 
arm’s length, she goes into the girls’ 
dressing room. 

“I hope, I mean, the hem isn’t 
exactly even, and....” Sadie breaks off. 

“It’s beautiful,” I lie. “She’ll be 
gorgeous.” 

“Mr. Rivera told me that there are 
important people out in the audience. 
I do so want to do the right thing by 
her. Would you mind if I watched 
from the wings?” Sadie twists her 
hands together, bandaids wriggling 
like wounded earthworms. “I’m not 
sure I could bear to sit out front.” 

“Sure,” I say, wondering how dis- 
tracting her presence will be. “You 
can stand by the light board and help 
me pull the strings for the snow. 
Gillian will probably be too excited to 
remember.” 

Elliot stops in front of us. “Ready 
for the second act?” he asks, twirling 
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his cape like some B-movie villain. 
He waits, peering every now and 
again in the direction of the girls’ 
dressing room. When Vasalissa comes 
out, walking stiffly in her disastrous 
dress, I can practically see the speech 
forming on his lips: the one about 
being good to Billy or she won’t get 
to perform. 

Only Vasalissa ignores the adults 
and goes straight to Billy. “Come,” 
she tells him graciously. “It is time for 
the dance.” 

“Yes, Toast,” Billy says. “Two 
steps forward, then we pass, dosey- 
doh and twitch your little ass,” 

“Billy!” Elliot starts. 

“T taught him rhyme so he would 
remember steps,” Vasalissa says. 
“Like we do in history to remember 
when Columbus sail.” 

“Second act curtain in two min- 
utes,” Gillian shouts. She plants her 
chubby self right in front of Elliot, 
glaring up at him until he moves off to 
his opening position. Sadie follows 
me backstage and continues destroy- 
ing bandaids until I make her go help 
Gillian pull the curtain. 

There is a satisfying gasp as 
Hearn’s set is revealed. The orchestra 
creates a minor miracle and actually 
sounds professional. Their music 
appears to hearten Linda. Her Clara is 
terribly sweet, and she’s so adorable 
in her white dress that it would be 
hard not to love her. The crowd 
immediately warms up, smiling at her 
and laughing at the other children as 
they bumble energetically about on 
the stage. The whole thing seems to 
be marching along splendidly until 
Sadie whispers, “Anne, the lights are 
on fire.” 

“Maybe it’s just a gel,” I murmur, 
peering up at the colored brightness. 
My pans of paper snowflakes are 
aflame! Smoke rises in thin trails. 
Should I kill the lights mid-scene, 
thereby causing mass confusion on 
stage, or find the box and pull the 
alarm? | try to gauge how close the 
flames are to the curtain. 

“They'll have to call off the 
duet,” Sadie moans. 

Ah, priorities. Sadie’s more wor- 
ried about Vasalissa’s career than the 
little problem of the building catching 
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fire. “Oh, Lordy,” I moan; suddenly 
realizing that this is going to put José 
in an early grave. All that work to get 
Vasalissa ready, and now an act of 
God keeps us from the finale. 

Just as I find the alarm box, and 
am about to break the glass, snow hits 
me in the eye. Real flakes, damp and 
cooling. I stumble back to the wing. 

“You're early,” Elliot says. “The 
snow isn’t supposed to arrive until 
after the mice.” He is completely 
focused on Linda’s performance, 
watching as his daughter battles boys 
in rodent suits, and dances with a man 
in uniform. 

I search for smoke, stutter, “It’s, 
vhia 

“My fault,” Sadie says tri- 
umphantly. She is watching Vasalissa, 
who is on the other side of the wings, 
humming for all she’s worth. “I 
offered to help Anne out, and I pulled 
the strings early.” 

“Humph,” Elliot snorts, but he 
can’t just yell at a parent. 

“She makes a beautiful Clara,” 
Sadie says, patting his shoulder and 
giving me a thumbs-up sign behind 
his back. “Linda’s dress is divine.” 

Elliot smiles. “I promised I'd buy 
her a horse if she’d stick with ballet 
through Christmas,” he whispers. 
“My mother always wanted to see her 
granddaughter dressed in white.” He 
sweeps onto the stage, and carries his 
little girl off, clearing the scene for 
the Nutcracker and Sugar Plum 
Fairy’s pas de deux. Snow falls heav- 
ily onto the set, coating Hearn’s paper 
forest until the edges take on depth 
and mystery. 

“Won't they slip?” Sadie worries. 

I can’t answer, because I am busy 
pushing and prodding the levers on 
the antique board, dimming the lights 
until the stage is bathed in blue. 
Vasalissa clasps José’s hand as though 
it were a lifeline, and they move 
together downstage. The wind whips 
up and figures form in the gusts. The 
chill seems to give José strength and, 
as he stiffens in the breeze, I remem- 
ber the vigorous dancer he once was. 

“Follow me,” I hear him whisper, 
and suddenly he and Vasalissa are 
enmeshed in their duet. José waltzes 
up to the snowman and the figure 


drops its rifle and engulfs him. I find 
the ghost terrifying, but José acts like 
he is flirting with some new lover. 
Moving inside the blizzard, manipu- 
lating it with his art, he swings 
Vasalissa around and through her 
leaps. As she soars in his arms, their 
heat melts the ghost into benign 
droplets. 

Then José leads Vasalissa toward 
the bleeding boy. Though she 
approaches the child with trepidation, 
the dance calls for her to do solitary 
pirouettes in front of her Prince. Her 
bowed arms tentatively ring the child’s 
head. He flurries beneath her until his 
damaged hands reach up and touch 
hers. Slowly, moving between the 
child and José, she allows the wind to 
imbue her movements. The child fuses 
with her, then fades to mist. 

All that is left is the weeping 
woman. This is the figure that most 
tears my heart, and for this trial José 
must drop completely back; the music 
is that of Vasalissa’s solo. 

Tears shine in our Ice Princess’s 
eyes as she performs for an audience 
of one. The woman sways and bobs, 
following her daughter’s movements 
like a storm-built doppelganger. They 
move like twins, and I wonder what 
the New York producers think of our 
special effects. I am certain Vasalissa 
has never danced so well. She lingers 
over each measure, trying to make the 
magic last. 

I shiver as the music ends, fright- 
ened that the woman might remain to 
take a bow. After raising the lights, I 
find that she is gone. Only our Ice 
Princess, and our Nutcracker, remain. 
They seem to me both fragile and 
insubstantial. Then they become solid, 
fortified by the other dancers who 
stream onstage to receive their 
applause. Vasalissa collects herself 
enough to take a solo bow then rushes 
offstage, right into Gillian. I wait for 
the cool reserve to creep back over her 
features. Instead we get a torrent of 
language, a babbling brook of happi- 
ness. The exorcism of her demons 
has, at least temporarily, left her with 
an overflowing love for humanity. 

I move back to escape the crush 
of children searching out their parents, 
gradually bringing the houselights up 
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as the madrigal singers lead the audi- 
ence in “Silent Night.” Hearn comes 
over to stand by my shoulder. “Look,” 
he whispers. 

Sadie has become surrounded by 
José’s New York friends. Amazingly, 
she is holding her own. Vasalissa 
stands next to her, awestruck, as Sadie 
negotiates the first round of lessons 
and buses and auditions. 

“See,” he teases. “Vasalissa can 
get a date with big New York produc- 
ers, but we poor little down-home 
hicks have to settle for VCR bachelor- 
hood.” He is so close his beard tickles 
my forehead. “You’ve got snow in 
your hair,” he says. 

“You’ve got snow in your mous- 
tache.” Then I lean up and kiss the 
flake away. 

He offers me his arm. “To Ginger 
Rogers,” he says. 

“To Gene Autry,” I say. 

“To Baryshnikov,” José says, 
coming up behind us. 

“To the punchbowl, already,” 
Bob says, and he leads us back into 
the teeming throng of life. wi 
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He felt the beast biting at the underside of his skin like a wolf in a cage 


e hated Mandy because even as 

he watched her walk down the 
street, glancing up down and around, 
smiling openly at the panhandlers, he 
felt the beast biting at the underside of 
his skin like a wolf in a cage. Mandy 
brought the beast close to the surface 
as no one else did. She was a wind of 
overconfidence blowing straight out 
of his past, too recent to be easily dis- 
missed. He had met her and loved her 
at nineteen, before university led him 
to intellectual discoveries that obviat- 
ed formal education. He moved to 
New York and did not call her for six 
months. Then one night he went to her 
dorm and collapsed weeping at her 
feet, begging her to take him back. 

Soft-hearted, she capitulated. 
What he had not bargained for was 
that the relationship had changed 
utterly. It did not save him, as he had 
subconsciously hoped. Mandy still 
believed this a comfortable stroll 






towards marriage, a warm haven from 
which she could marvel at the Upper 
West Side (this locale that had disap- 
pointed Eric so badly); for Eric, the 
relationship was only a series of thou- 
sand-decibel blips on the flat, sloping 
line into which he had hammered his 
existence. When she came to visit, she 
skipped and danced around the con- 
fines of his apartment. When they 
cooked, she tasted everything, trans- 
ferring her finger from pot to pot with- 
out licking it clean. She flitted con- 
stantly to the window, squashing her 
nose against the glass, and whenever 
she spied an altercation, even a friend- 
ly one, she beckoned him to her side 
and hissed in his ear, as if afraid she 
could be overheard. He would assure 
her tenderly (though with an edge of 
irritation) that even if the quarreling 
men could hear her through a pane of 
glass and six stories of air, they knew 
she was harmless. They laughed at her 
as she teetered along 125th street from 
the subway stop, swinging her purse, 
sophisticated as a little girl in her 
mother’s high heels; she stiffened and 
bravely refused to look. To riposte 4% 
would be unthinkable. “Upstate ‘ 


Catholic-school girl,” they called her, 
even after Eric told them she lived in 
Ithaca and had graduated from public 
high school. “Man, you need to teach 
her a lesson or two if she gonna keep 
comin’ down here. Want me an’ my 
boys to help you out?” 

No matter how many times Eric 
told her they would not hurt her, 
Mandy refused to believe she was in 
no danger. Coming to Harlem was the 
thrill that balanced out the armchair 
comfort of her relationship with Eric. 
She loved strutting along the sidewalk 
with her blond hair glistening, unlock- 
ing the street door of Eric’s building 
and climbing the stairs, just like a real 
New Yorker. She knew what she was 
risking when she walked along a New 
York street. Didn’t she see the news 
on TV? Didn’t she read the papers? 
(Actually, Eric doubted that. When he 
said so, in a moment of beast-temper, 
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she smacked him quite hard, then 
kissed him. “Forgiven, baby.”) 

He found it difficult to believe his 
perception of human nature had ever 
been as narrow as hers, even in the 
staid village in Essex where he’d 
grown up. But memory did not lie. To 
him, like his peers, America had sym- 
bolized unknown evil as well as mind- 
boggling wealth. He came on a schol- 
arship to Cornell University, hoping 
to find out what lay behind the glam- 
our. His parents’ love and all their 
savings rode on him; their anxiety 
anchored him down, kept him from 
throwing himself fully into his stud- 
ies. Soon he stopped writing home. 

But none of his professors had 
taught him about the other side of 
America that he could smell lurking 
just around the corner. He affected 
cool on visits to the city, but the slang 
he heard in the streets might as well 
have been Swahili, which only served 
to convince him that it was here the 
secrets lay hidden in plain view. For a 
year he dithered, lacking the courage 
to pursue them. But drink provided no 
insights, and abusing his body with 
substances and sex was merely 
depressing. (Morning after a party, 
gray light, vomit puddled close 
enough to smell, sticky hands, a foul- 
tasting mouth....) 

Then why hadn’t he moved to the 
very center of Harlem? Or the South 
Bronx? Even L.A.? Why not go to the 
extreme? He had asked himself that 
question many times. Living closer to 
the nexuses of drug dealing and gang 
feuds wouldn’t have made any differ- 
ence, except that he might have died 
and rendered the whole experiment 
pointless. Or he might have realized a 
little faster that the answer he had 
seized upon was no answer. 

Meanwhile the beast matured 
inside him, like a modern Dionysius 
festering to full size inside his body. 
But Eric didn’t feel like a father; he 
felt like what he was, a disillusioned 
college dropout tormented by an intel- 
lectual dilemma whose solution 
gleamed always a little farther down 
the slope. 

Mandy spotted him and broke 
into arun. When she reached him she 
threw her arms around his shoulders 


and laughed into his face. She 
smelled powerfully of Opium. Over- 
stuffed nylon bags swung from her 
shoulders. “Baby! Thank God you’ ve 
come—I was afraid you wouldn’t be 
able to meet me. You know how ner- 
vous I get.” 

He kissed her awkwardly. “Love- 
ly to see you. Don’t you have a bit 
more luggage than usual?” 

“Ts that all you have to say? You 
haven’t seen me for three weeks—” 

Hurriedly, he kissed her pouting 
mouth. “Sorry, darling. I’m happy to 
see you, not your luggage. What shall 
we do first?” 

She giggled contently. “Why 
don’t you decide?” 

He smiled—like a dog, he 
thought—and said, “Well, we could 
drop off your stuff and then go down- 
town, or we could go straight to eat. 
Or what about roller-dancing? We’ ve 
never done that, have we? I think the 
rink at Rockefeller Center is still 
open.” 

“Eric, sweetie, you’ve got the 
greatest wasted mind of the century, 
but you’re about as coordinated as a 
penguin.” 

He laughed dutifully. She kissed 
him. They stood on the corner of 
125th and Broadway, in front of 
McDonald's, wrapped in the scent of 
fried chicken and batter. “My very 
own nerd!” she said proudly. Five 
p.m. on a Friday: Broadway roared 
and honked with traffic. Eric gazed 
over her shoulder into car windows 
whizzing past like a chain of mirrors. 
“I’d be happy watching you dance,” 
he said. “I’m sure you’re divine.” 

“You're sure? You know! 
Remember Sissie’s birthday....” She 
cuffed him gently, and one of her 
bags jumped around and hit him on 
the back. “At my parents’ house, in 
the dining room....” 

The worst purgatory he’d ever 
been through. The inanity of the Dou- 
glass family was unbelievable. 
Mandy’s mother was exactly like the 
uneducated mamas of the projects 
who chatted on the benches while 
their sons fought endlessly a block 
away, except she was in a different 
context, and had a deceptive veneer of 
education. And she lacked the sense 
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of humor that redeemed those other 
women. Visiting Ithaca for Mandy’s 
sister’s birthday (God knew why then, 
of all times), Eric had been appalled to 
find out what soil his Mandy had 
grown in. The family’s conversation 
skimmed the surface of things like a 
fleet of waterskaters. Only their laugh- 
ter pierced his composure. Stung, he’d 
gotten up to dance with Mandy. 

“I remember, darling,” he said. 
“I’m just a bit preoccupied. I’m so 
deep into my book that the outside 
world doesn’t seem to mean much.” A 
lie. He wasn’t writing a book, though 
sometimes he thought he should: The 
Secret Of Human Existence, by Eric 
Chandler, failed B.A. and faux 
Harlemite. 

Her face clouded with hurt. 

“But tonight belongs to you, dar- 
ling,” he added hastily, “as always.” 

“And tomorrow?” 

“And tomorrow.” 


Figs shrimp from the deli down 
on 113th; cabbage, sugar-snap 
peas, water chestnuts, spinach and 
broccoli from one of the tiny gro- 
ceries up on 137th where red lettering 
flaked off a yellow sign above the 
awning, and half-melons glowed in 
cardboard boxes. Mandy giggled ner- 
vously as a trio of toddlers attacked 
her with plastic Uzis. Eric glared at 
them. 

“Don’t,” she said. “They’re so 
cute.” 

Shrieking loudly, one of the chil- 
dren rammed his gun into her stom- 
ach. She gasped, betrayed rather than 
hurt. The cashier pushed out of the 
store and swept the boy into her arms, 
scolding him in Spanish. “It’s all 
right,” Mandy insisted, “I’m okay.” 
Digging into her purse, she pulled out 
some of the chocolate coins she had 
bought at the deli to take back to her 
younger sister. “Here, baby, like 
candy? Hmm?” The child wriggled 
out of his mother’s grip, snatched the 
offering and retreated to the safety of 
his friends, who hovered distrustfully 
a little way down the dark sidewalk. 

“He shouldn’t have candy before 
he eats,” his mother said doubtfully, 
but when Mandy seemed taken aback, 
she relented. “Don’t make much dif- 


ference now, I guess.” Smiling indul- 
gently over her shoulder (the way, 
Eric thought, Mandy had first smiled 
at the child) she vanished back into 
the store, between the boxes of fruit. 

“What an adorable little thing,” 
Mandy said as they wandered back 
downtown. The streets had grown 
dark and the rush traffic petered out. 
She gazed into the violet light of the 
sunset, swinging her shopping bag. 
“Did you see him sharing it with his 
friends?” 

For you bravado is the better part 
of fear, isn’t it? the beast growled at 
her. Eric suppressed its voice with an 
effort of will. You make me so franti- 
cally impatient, the way you cherish 
your unease, as if it were impossible 
to see New York as anything other 
than a threat! That store keeper is 
afraid, too: she has a semi-auto under 
her counter. I’ve glimpsed it before. 
And she’s lived here all her life! Why 
can’t you see? Why can’t you under- 
stand that it’s all chance—all 
chance— 

Small restaurants with names like 
Aram’s Pizza and Wung Yoo Takeout 
glowed brightly as hearth-fires, buried 
in the cliff faces of dark buildings. 
Panhandlers wove across the side- 
walk, shuffling to accost Eric and 
Mandy with unusual speed because of 
the couple’s foreignness. Mandy 
would have smiled and handed them 
quarters, but Eric dragged her around 
them in wide circles, for the rank 
smell of their clothes offended his 
nostrils. Any unnecessary violence to 
his senses caused him intolerable 
anger. 

On the way up to Eric’s apart- 
ment, their plastic bags crackled in the 
silence of the dark stairwell. 


hey cooked and ate their stir-fry in 

the brightly lit confines of the 
apartment. Sometimes Eric himself 
was surprised at the ordinariness of 
the space where he spent ninety per- 
cent of his hours. Four shower cur- 
tains printed with overlapping black 
and white squares separated the 
kitchen from the bedroom-sitting- 
room. Dirty dishes soaked in the sink. 
The stereo dominated the bedroom. 
He had no television, but the garbage 


bag by the door was spiky with news- 
papers; he liked to keep up with the 
activities of the world, irrelevant 
though they were. At his own pace. 
He would do everything at his own 
pace, right up to the end: that was the 
one stipulation by which he regulated 
the beast. On top of the stereo stood a 
teak block stuck with ceremonial 
knives. Many of them dated back to 
his teenage years, when he had gone 
through a craze for sharp things. The 
fake Stone Age blade was one of his 
only souvenirs of home in Essex. 

Cold, thin air circulated through 
the apartment. When they first got in, 
Mandy had thrown open the win- 
dows, complaining about the fug of 
air freshener. Eric hadn’t meant her 
to find out about that symptom of his 
self-occlusion in these two rooms. 
But she seemed to have forgotten 
now. They lay on the futon, cuddling 
with the lack of urgency produced by 
a long-term relationship. Mozart 
played in the background: the Coro- 
nation Mass. So romantic. “Baby,” 
she asked softly, “Is it okay if I stay a 
bit longer than usual?” 

He had known there must be a 
reason for all those bags. 

Her make-up, her weekend 
clothes, her purse, natural for her to 
bring those; but her porcelain orna- 
ments, her collection of Harlequin Sil- 
houettes, her photo album, all her 
aerosols, her blow dryer and curling 
iron and her magnifying mirror with 
the built-in light? 

“Why?” he asked uncoopera- 
tively. 

Her fingers dug into his arm. 
“Please, Eric, I’ve got it all planned 
out.” 

Nightmare. 

The beast squeezed roughly out 
of his body and shambled to the win- 
dow, where it stood with its nose to 
the glass, a vast, humped apebearfrog, 
staring down at the street. Outside the 
supermarket, across the street, the 
hooded silhouettes of seven or eight 
young men. The beast stared through 
them as if they did not exist. Its gaze 
rebounded disinterestedly off the 
supermarket windows and winged 
slowly back to the sixth floor of the 
apartment building. Eric gasped, 


choking, as he felt it sink into him. 
The beast swung around from the 
window as if pulled by a elastic cord. 

Its fur was made of shadow. Its 
eyes were gluey tar pits. 

And the track lights beamed 
down on the futon and Mozart chimed 
tranquilly from the seven-hundred- 
dollar speakers and Mandy repeated 
impatiently, “Eric! Listen to me!” 

“I’m listening,” he muttered, 
teeth chattering. 

“The apartment’s big enough for 
two.” She gestured at the white walls. 
“Mom thinks so too. She was here 
once, remember? She thinks I’d be a 
good influence on you. I can get CVS 
to transfer me to Manhattan. And 
maybe I can put in a good word for 
you. You’re so smart, I don’t know 
why they wouldn’t want to give you a 
job.” 

Eric did not want a job. 

He knew, simply knew he could 
not tolerate the static din of her as a 
constant presence in his life. Silence 
and soft music was all he had left, a 
flat line sloping ever so gently down- 
ward. Solitude. Contemplation of the 
beast. Gradually it had grown less and 
less frightening: he’d looked it in the 
face for the first time. If he were to be 
disturbed in his pursuit of it— 

“You want me to go back to 
school, don’t you?” He had forgotten 
to modulate his voice. 

“What’s wrong?” she demanded. 

“Sorry!” He squeezed her. “This 
is all so sudden! Why would you 
move here simply in order to work in 
a different CVS?” 

When she spoke again, her voice 
was coy, almost shy, and she pushed 
against him under the duvet, a warm 
little bundle with sharp knees. “Well, 
eventually, I thought you could...City 
College? Or General Studies at 
Columbia?” 

“You’ve researched this, haven’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” she said proudly. “I 
phoned Cornell and asked them what 
you were qualified for. Eric, you’re so 
smart! | We can’t bear seeing you 
waste yourself like this! But you don’t 
have to apply yet. It’s only October.” 
She paused. “The real reason I want to 
come is sort of more selfish.” 
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“You want me to ask,” he said 
wearily. “So I will.” 

“Eric...I’m tired of Ithaca.” 

“You want excitement.” 

“Yes! New York makes my blood 
move faster. There’s so many things 
to do here.” She wriggled. “I’ve been 
visiting you so long. I feel like I know 
the one-twenties inside out. You 
know, I feel comfortable. So maybe 
we could move uptown a ways, to the 
one-thirties...with lower rents, we 
could get a bigger place....” 

It’s all the same wherever you go. 
Sweet children and feudal young men 
and exhausted women, stacked on top 
of each other on either side of streets 
you don’t want to walk at night. 

But worry tempered Eric’s dread, 
not for himself but for her. Hadn’t he 
thought like this, back in the claustro- 
phobic intellectual climate which had 
spawned his discontent? New York 
would make my blood move faster. 
Only he’d had no one to warn him 
that this search was a dead end. 

Imagine Mandy with her very 
own beast. Would it have pink fur and 
syrupy eyes? How long before it 
turned on her? 

No. She’s not intelligent enough. 
Eric did not flatter himself, but 
acknowledged the truth. Mandy might 
genuinely love it here; she might 
never realize she wasn’t really rub- 
bing shoulders with evil. 

And that would be even worse... 
for me. 

The specter of being manipulated 
into returning to school swam before 
his eyes. He knew he would not have 
the will to resist her. He saw himself 
funneled into some work-study sched- 
ule which would give the beast 
unthinkable opportunities to do harm 
—customers, undergraduates— 

“No, darling,” he said calmly. 
“I’m afraid it just isn’t on.” 

“Jesus Christ!” she sprang out of 
bed. Cold air rushed in against his 
body. She was still fully dressed in 
her jeans and hooded top, but she 
hugged herself tightly, lips trembling. 
“How can you just say that? Won’t 
you even give it a chance?” 

He stayed absolutely still so that 
the beast had no chance to break his 
hold over it. “No. I’m afraid it’s not 


an option. What’s wrong with our 
relationship the way it is?” 

“You're so—so—I hate you! 
You’re so fucking English!” She 
rocked back and forth with small, brit- 
tle movements, arms crossed, gripping 
handfuls of her sleeves with white 
knuckles. “I don’t say this often Eric, 
but you’re cold! D’you know that? 
You’'re really cold, and all I want is a 
little love—a little comfort. I just want 
to live with you—you to look after 
me—lI want you to keep me warm—” 
She was crying. Eric took a deep 
breath and held it while he clambered 
carefully out of bed and put his arms 
anound her. 

“Don’t, sweetheart!” 

Her breath still smelled of the 
stir-fry. He reached behind him with 
his foot and kicked the volume of the 
stereo way up, way up, so that the 
glass on which he rested one hand 
vibrated with the birdlike voices of the 
Viennese choir. She stiffened; for a 
second he thought his nails had drawn 
blood from her back, then he realized 
she was shivering with pent-up emo- 
tion, and physical need. The muscles 
in her neck felt like cables. For so 
long this had been a duty, a fulfillment 
of her expectations, but now his blood 
raced. His groin filled with heat. 

Groping behind her head for the 
lights, he plunged them into darkness. 


aoe cold. 


The windows were wide open. 

Silence. The stereo must have 
played itself out. 

Stickiness on his thighs and chest. 
Hair in his mouth: hers. 

Crackly texture met his fingers 
when he explored her face. Crackly, 
semi-wet texture where her mouth 
was pressed partly open against his 
chest. 

Freezing cold. No body warmth 
from her. Why? 

No lights. Everything in him 
shied away from the idea of light. Fur- 
ther exploration with his free hand led 
to the abrupt, terrifying discovery that 
she had bled profusely from the 
mouth. When? Was the blood still 
flowing? 

No. She was cold. 
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He threw himself out of bed. Her 
head and the arm that had lain on his 
chest flopped to the mattress with soft, 
denunciatory thuds. He staggered 
back against the open window, grip- 
ping the metal groove, gibbering with 
terror. 

Fur brushed his naked spine. Hot, 
then cold, then hot blew on his neck 
as if a giant mammalian bird were 
hovering invisibly outside the win- 
dow. “Lights—” 

He hadn’t killed her with the 
Stone Age knife. At least there was 
that validation. That would have been 
neat, circular, and his life had not 
been circular but an inwards journey, 
like a needle piercing an onion—not 
just one skin of the vegetable, like 
most people’s, joined to itself like a 
sphere. The knife had entered her as 
Eric entered life, straight to the heart. 

Calm. Calm. 

The blade buried in her right 
scapula was a blunt, wooden thing 
really meant for show that he had 
picked up a couple of years ago at the 
flea market on 77th Street. A leering 
Central American totem topped it, 
features clogged with dark matter— 
blood and bits of viscera. What a 
mess. The amount of gore soaking the 
futon astonished him. Was there real- 
ly that much inside a person—inside 
him, too? 

Well, he thought numbly, we’ll 
find out, won’t we, and he stretched 
out his hand to the block of knives so 
conveniently close, on top of the silent 
stereo— 

And dropped to all fours, arrested 
in the middle of a movement so natur- 
al, so human in its traumatized 
thoughtlessness, it might have been 
part of a greater plan. Sniffed the air; 
extended his tongue to the source of 
the predominant stench, the blood- 
soaked mattress; licked— 

Collapsed on the floor, weeping 
and shivering. It licked his neck with 
a raw hot tongue, standing above 
him, dry underbelly-hair tickling his 
skin. Now it had a separate physical 
existence from his body; a second 
ago it had been him. The transmuta- 
tion tortured his mind and his flesh. 
He did not think he could support it 
many more times. “What do you 


want? Look what you’ ve made me 
do!” 

No answer. Did it ever answer? 

But from somewhere, knowledge 
leaked into his mind: I am almost 
there. I have almost reached the cen- 
ter of the onion, the ultimate evil. 
That which I have been seeking for 
years, in many places, which I finally 
found inside myself, and then could 
not look in the face. It stands above 
me licking my shoulders raw. If I put 
out my hand to it, it will vanish. 

So I’m not quite there. Yet. 

Stand up. Oh—pull the curtains 
so no one on the street can see me 
naked. Funny, I never worried about 
that before. 

Reasoned destruction is not pure 
evil. Because it is partly justified. As 
in this case: fear and sex and hatred 
and lingering traces of love. Pure evil 
is random. Random destruction! 

God knows how many people 
have stumbled on the truth and put it 
into practice (the newspaper story 
about the boy who picked up a shot- 
gun and blew away his mother father 
sister grandmother dog just because 
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they were there) but how many have 
reasoned their way to this point, with 
open eyes, wanting every step of the 
way? Any, besides me? 

He smiled. He put out a hand to 
the knives. Then he drew back, click- 
ing his tongue against his teeth. 
Clothes. Can’t go out looking like 
this! I’d better shower, too. To his 
beast’s nose, the whole apartment 
smelt of death. While he dressed in 
jeans and Oxford shirt and a red silk 
tie Mandy had given him, he found he 
could not stand it. Get the air freshen- 
er! (Pans clattered into the sink as he 
leapt for it.) Spray it here, spray it 
everywhere! Spray it on the body! 

The neighbors won’t notice: my 
apartment always smells like air 
freshener. ...Have I really been plan- 
ning this? And for how long? 

The neighbors. 

Old Mrs. Cooper on the fifth 
floor lived alone. Every few weeks 
Eric was in the habit of visiting her, 
drinking, perhaps, a cup of coffee at 
her kitchen table. Four in the morn- 
ing wasn’t exactly a conventional 
visiting time—but then this would 


not be exactly a conventional visit. 
He smiled to himself. She was 
scarcely going to see him. 

Remembering to take the keys, 
gripping a knife in his left hand, he 
walked out of the apartment. Strange, 
he remarked to himself, how coming 
this close to purity, to the beast, had 
made him suddenly meticulous. Oh— 
Slipping back in, he set the stereo 
going. Crafty! Prokofiev, this time. 
Majestic dissonance smashing the 
night. He closed the door on the 
sound. 

The hall smelled empty. 
“Mandy,” he called, spinning on his 
heel. “You wanted to take a moon- 
light stroll! Where are you?” 

What? 

The beast loomed by his side, a 
hunchbacked vortex of shadow. Eric 
turned his face towards it, blind with 
tears and trust. It reached out and 
took his hand. Blunt, woody, black 
claws pressed into his palm until the 
skin broke and the blood flowered 
brightly. Then, hooked into him, 
flesh to flesh, it led him towards the 
stairs. fi 
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Translated by Elisabeth Vonarburg 
Illustrated by Kelly Faltermayer 


To Christine Renard 


When I stopped in front of the sleeping statue, both its faces opened their eyes 


hen I stopped in front of the 

sleeping statue, both its faces 
opened their eyes and turned towards 
me. First the woman, gleaming in the 
sun, a slow smile on her closed lips. 
Then the man, lit from behind, his 
eyes twin wells of darkness. He was 
the one who spoke, and I froze, hard- 
ly breathing. The woman shook her 
head at me then, with a gentle, 
reproachful look. I saw the man’s lips 
move; he was going to speak again— 
to utter what words, this time? I chose 
to step back out of the feedback field. 
The statue became quiescent, both 
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faces turning away, one towards the 
side of the Park where the afternoon 
shadows were creeping in, the other 
towards the glittering ponds, the foun- 
tains, the white-pebbled paths. With 
each breath the statue took, an irides- 
cent wave ran over its golden skin. 
The body was sitting cross-legged 
on a broken column, in a posture of 
regal ease. Not a scale, not a claw, not 
even a shade of fur: five fingers to 
each hand, five toes to each foot, no 
tail, no crest, no wings; the proportions 
themselves were not superhuman at 
all: a plain body, though an androgy- 
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nous one with rounded breasts and a 
quiescent penis. And those two heads, 
of course. Each neck was thinner than 
a normal one, exactly fitted to the 
other so as to form a single smooth 
column of flesh; you could not see the 
muscles and tendons that allowed for 
an almost complete and separate pivot- 
ing of each head. A plaque was fixed 
upon the pedestal: Janus. The Latin 
god had two male heads, if I remem- 
bered well, one looking towards the 
past, the other towards the future. Was 
this variation on an antique theme Eric 
Permahlion’s farewell to his mytho- 
logical inspiration phase? But he had 
had it placed where the visitors’ 
stroll around the park ended; it was 

the last of the exhibits, a conclud- 
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I saw two guards converging 
upon me from opposite sides, walking 
at the same pace; they must have been 
thinking I was staying too long in the 
same spot—the terrorists had already 
destroyed three statues. 

I turned around, ready to walk 
away, and saw him looking at me. For 
a moment I thought that another stat- 
ue had walked up to me: at first glance 
he seemed naked, though he was 
not—his clothes were made of one of 
those semi-living chameleon fabrics. 
And I knew that face, even if he was 
smiling in full light; I had just seen it: 
the dark half of the Janus. 

He must have caught my quick 
glance back to the statue; his smile 
widened. Without a word, he stepped 
into the field. The male Janus turned 
its face towards its model, holding 
out one hand; he touched it. “Soon,” 
the Janus said, smiling sternly; the 
female Janus’ face lit up in silent 
agreement. The man stepped out of 
the field and the statue slid back into 
its mute waiting. 

“What did he tell you?” he said. 

Caught by surprise, I answered 
with the plain truth. “It said, ‘Look at 
thyself.” 

“Cryptic, isn’t it? But you can 
control what they say, you know.” 

“T know.” 

He heard the undertone and sized 
me up, as if shifting me from one cat- 


egory to another. “You are interested 
in biosculpture.” No interrogative 
inflection. 

“I’m a biocomp expert.” 

His face lit up but he made no 
comment; the two guards passed one 
another and went their separate way, 
dragging their feet, hailing him 
respectfully as they walked past us, 
but not by any name. I bit my lip to 
keep silent. I waited. After they were 
gone, his opening was the simplest, 
the hardest to counter: 

“What do you think of this exhi- 
bition?” 

“As a technician, I find it fasci- 
nating. I’d love to see the feedback 
programs. The range of those statues’ 
reactions to onlookers.... Fascinating. 
Daring.” 

“And as an onlooker, then?” 

“Tt is...a bit unsettling.” 

He scowled slightly—did he 
appreciate my discretion or regret it? I 
added hastily: “But I like everything 
Permahlion does anyhow.” 

Too late I thought that I should 
have said “Permahlion and his team,” 
but he was already saying, “Did you 
make the whole tour or are you just 
beginning?” 

“I went through twice.” 


One had to take some chances. ““They 
did not take the destroyed statues 
away. That’s good.” 

- The three wrecks were standing 
in a group at the entrance. I had not 
understood, at first. I had thought it 
was some ironic reminder of ancient 
statuary, and felt disappointed, almost 
heartsick: was that the new Per- 
mahlion’s manner, then? Had he 
become a cynic, too? Exploded flesh, 
blackened, dislocated limbs, a hard, 
dead stillness.... Then I saw the armed 
guards, and behind the bulk of the 
statues (they had bombed the three 
biggest ones), in glass cases, the pic- 
tures. Two-dimensional photographs, 
collectors’ items. They were lined up 
in parallel rows with almost no space 
in between, ancient images echoing 
the three defaced works: forlorn 
stumps of cathedrals among wasted 
ruins, lacerated paintings, burning 
books, mutilated Buddhas towering 
behind smiling, very young Asians 
standing with picks upon their shoul- 
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ders; streets strewn with garbage, a 
beach littered with oil-blackened 
birds, an entire dead forest. 

And in the last case, all by itself, 
a large picture in front of which peo- 
ple froze then turned away, looking 
sick: a child about four years old, 
with a swollen belly, matchstick arms 
and wide eyes full of flies. Beneath 
that, in block bold letters: AGAIN? 

Most of the InfoNets’ ’casters 
said Permahlion’s reaction was dis- 
proportionate, a mark of foolishness, 
of arrogance, even—the attack 
against the statues could not be com- 
pared with the crimes of past genera- 
tions! But when I saw those terrible 
old pictures, I knew what Permahlion 
meant, and that he was right. He was 
pointing to the Eschatoi; he, too, 
thought they were responsible for the 
attempt against the exhibits. Nobody 
had spoken their name out loud, of 
course; no one wanted to attract the 
Council’s displeasure by mentioning 
them, they were such an intolerable 
thorn in the Institute’s hide. Besides, 
the attack has been officially attrib- 
uted to the Children of God. Those 
ones are harmless, really: graffiti, 
marches, some sabotage here and 
there; no one takes them seriously 
anyway. They preach a “totally natur- 
al” way of life, but in spite of it all, 
they are on the side of life. The 
Eschatoi, now.... With their spectacu- 
lar cult of death, their militant homo- 
sexuality—the unredeemable sin 
nowadays, not to procreate.... Of 
course the Institute prefers that the 
Eschatoi be talked about as little as 
possible; they are the one real threat. 
They ask the right questions. In their 
own twisted way, only they suspect 
the truth about our present condi- 
tion.... 

We were walking side by side 
and I was glancing covertly at him 
now and then, trying to come up with 
clever lines and hints, but also simply 
fascinated with him. And once again 
he cut through my plans. 

“You’re working with some- 
one?” 

Surprised again in the midst of 
my convoluted schemes, I let slip, 
“No.” 

“Done any work with anyone?” 


“I’m just out of the Institute....” 

“And you’re looking for a team.” 

I had pulled myself back togeth- 
er and my candor was deliberate this 
time) s*¥es:?’ 

“Tonight Angkaar’s new show 
opens at the Slow Waters Garden. 
We’ ll be there.” 

I did not see where he took the 
folded calling card from, but he was 
handing it out to me, smiling. “Show 
this, they’ll let you in. If not, have 
them page me. What’s your name?” 

We were close to another piece, a 
group of small fairies slowly fanning 
their wings and humming while their 
colors were cycling from one rainbow 
shade to the next. I stepped into the 
feedback field, humming very low. At 
once the elfish music altered; it did 
not take too much time before they 
were going full-throatedly through the 
opening bars of Eine Kleine Nacht 
Muzak, singing my name. 

“David Shawnee Mozart. Oh yes, 
a musician. Eighteenth Century, isn’t 
it?” (Later I learned to know that 
expression on his face for what it was: 
indulgence. I had taken my own birth- 
name back by then, slightly ashamed 
of my earlier youthful complacency.) 

His smile faded as he looked me 
over; he said pensively, “Look at thy- 
self, hmmm? He said that, my Janus 
did. Well, we’ll see. See you later, 
then.” 

Holding his calling card, I stayed 
rooted to the spot a long time after 
Eric Permahlion had gone. 


wake up. It always seems like the 

first time; for one moment to be cre- 
ated anew, innocent, free. Then the 
body drags you back into awareness: 
time, space, your place in them. 

It’s Spring in the Northern hemi- 
sphere. Gigantic icebergs shear thun- 
derously away from the ever-shrink- 
ing polar ice to drift down along the 
drowned North American coastlines 
and dwindle slowly away into noth- 
ingness. Some might float off the New 
Saharian Sea shore. I won’t see them. 
I never look out to the open sea. 


would have preferred to be turned 
away at the entrance so that he 
would have had to be paged and come 
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for me. But they took the calling card 
with a professional smile. “Yes, Ser 
Shawnee Mozart, Ser Permahlion may 
be found near the Dead Falls.” 

A flock of chattering guests 
arrived, pushing me before them, and 
I found myself lost amid a crowd of 
people I didn’t know but who were 
certainly famous. They were laughing, 
drinking, talking loudly, all dressed or 
undressed in extravagant ways, some- 
time beautiful, but with a strange, dis- 
quieting beauty. I was standing there 
at a loss, feeling the old, hateful mix- 
ture of envy, resentment and fear. 
Remembering the afternoon meeting, 
my naive plans, I let out a short, angry 
burst of laughter. What had I been 
thinking of? This world, Permahlion’s 
world, was alien to me. Five years at 
the Institute, living a recluse’s life, 
working with no respite, trying to get 
ahead, to be the best.... And here I 
was now, in Baiblanca. But I knew 
nothing of this world, had not been 
born to it. What did I have in common 
with its splendid predators? I had no 
business being here. There was still 
time to accept Kawabata’s offer, to 
leave for the Saharian Sea and to set 
up shop there mutating sheep and 
seeds. I turned away, looking for the 
exit. 

He was right behind me. At his 
side stood a blond woman whose face 
I also knew: it was as though the 
Janus had stepped down from its 
pedestal in Colibris’ Park and split 
into its male and female components. 
A cool, steady handshake, no affecta- 
tion of polite smiling: Galthea Maske- 
Wells. She studied me thoughtfully 
after the initial introductions: “You 
know Angkaar?” 

“Only his work.” 

Angkaar’s statues were made to 
be destroyed. He called that “Creative 
Deconstruction.” The concept seduced 
me at first—I had not yet encountered 
Eric’s statues, I was fresh out of 
small-town, I had just enrolled at the 
Institute. The first thing they do at the 
Institute, they show you what is really 
going on in the world. You have the 
free run of the Informatheque (almost 
at once I stumbled on tapes showing 
the collapse after the first Great 
Tides). Natural selection among the 


students usually takes place right then 
and there; my roommate, badly shak- 
en, dropped out and joined the Escha- 
toi. As for me...I stayed, but 
Angkaar’s theories did have some 
appeal for me. Besides, there was no 
hint of scandal around him then. Sure, 
he had no progeny though his kary- 
otype was sound, and he was rather 
ostentatiously single; but since he was 
barely twenty-five years old, and bril- 
liant, his conduct was indulgently 
blamed on the twin follies of youth 
and art. 

In Angkaar’s work, the unavoid- 
able decrepitude of the statues, their 
total breakdown after a few weeks of 
accelerated life, became a deliberately 
organized explosion, like deranged 
fireworks. Each phase of that intricate 
destruction produced a fleeting, fugi- 
tive perfection which I could almost 
feel was the only kind of beauty truly 
suited to a world so painfully surviv- 
ing among the ruins of its past sins. 

Then Angkaar’s logic moved one 
step further. Now he was making stat- 
ues which were destroyed by the very 
presence of onlookers. When they 
were unveiled for the first time, they 
were beautiful, a striking novelty 
which prompted a lot of comments 
from the ArtNets’ critics. But as soon 
as the crowds closed in upon them, 
their precarious chemical balance was 
upset. The destructive program was 
triggered by the warmth of human 
bodies, the vibrations of human voic- 
es. The tormented statues writhed; as 
they came apart, weird gem-like 
skeletons flashed through their decay- 
ing flesh, only to be defeated in turn 
by the greedy human press: they lost 
their transient glitter and finally 
turned into dust. 

I had been at that exhibition, 
among the human stampede (breath- 
less laughter, applause, a general rush 
to get closer to the condemned beauty) 
and something inside me had said No. 

There was truth, however, in that 
mute, enraged reproach which 
Angkaar kept on flinging in the face 
of the world: evil, decay, death. The 
relentlessly rising waters, the drowned 
cities, the land dismembered by hurri- 
canes and earthquakes, the species 
and people lost forever, the climatic 


upheavals which were metamorphos- 
ing the broken faces of the conti- 
nents.... And the parodies of human 
beings found in the contaminated 
Zones when they were opened up for 
salvaging. Survivors. How had they 
managed to survive? Why? (And what 
happened to them after they were 
found? But the Institute’s Informath- 
eque had not answered my queries on 
the subject.) The end of a world. 
Which should have been the End of 
The World according to the Eschatoi. 
But humanity had—unduly—sur- 
vived, in spite of everything. 

And had not another world come 
into being, or could it not, time will- 
ing? And yes, destruction and death 
were indeed creative forces far 
beyond the ironic twist Angkaar gave 
to these words. I was alive, for one, 
and I would not let anyone else decide 
how I was to live or to die. 

With Eric Permahlion on my 
right side and Galthea Maske-Wells 
on my left, I did not feel as estranged 
as before in the midst of the festivi- 
ties. The crowds even seemed less 
fierce. Beyond the first wall of guests, 
in the Garden, the ambience was 
much more quiet, though not tranquil. 
There were winding paths branching 
up and down the grounds; artfully 
darkened alleys; gleaming, treacher- 
ous stretches of ponds half-hidden 
under tall grasses which rustled with 
slithering, invisible presences; water 
was everywhere, seeping through, 
dripping, obstinately trickling.... At 
the turn of an alley, at last, a cave 
yawned; wetly gleaming stalactites 
first, and then darkness again, through 
which you almost had to feel your 
way blindly. Then, lit by a slow muted 
light, the walls arched up in an enor- 
mous vault, and at the far side of the 
chamber you could vaguely see a 
huge cataract of frozen stone: the 
Dead Falls. 

There Angkaar had installed his 
exhibits. As the Master was not yet 
present, they were not lit; all you 
could see were three very big, black, 
enigmatic cubes. But a fourth one 
was illuminated: it was a huge aquari- 
um glowing with a purple-tinged 
inner light. Something was moving in 
there. 


I was shocked. This statue was 
truly beautiful, not at all after the 
usual, ominous Angkaar manner. (He 
made monstrosity his specialty, and I 
had traced his most horrible creations 
back to certain documents about the 
Zones which were kept classified by 
the Institute. He said he was “all for 
realism”; there was indeed a measure 
of truth in that statement.) This statue 
was magnificent, however, with a 
serene, regal beauty, almost like a 
Permahlion. The general idea was 
easy to grasp: the Siren, the Undine, 
the Naiad. Whatever it was, it was 
female, even though no sexual char- 
acteristics were openly visible. It had 
a generally humanoid body, but 
shaped by and for water—rounded, 
fluid curves, without a break from 
head to torso to hip to the tip of the 
webbed toes, one undulating, perfect 
outline. Tiny scales covered the entire 
body, each one a work of art, with 
delicate, rainbow filigrees pulsating 
in rhythm with each move. And its 
movements—how to describe it? Was 
it swimming, flying, or just somehow 
breathing? I stood transfixed: the per- 
fection of it was almost painful. 

Eric stepped closer to the aquar- 
ium wall. The statue altered its 
course at once and stopped in front of 
him, wide-eyed (those twin glimmers 
on its face were eyes, surely). It had 
no mouth that I could see, but some- 
thing seemed to be stretching under- 
neath the minute scales above its 
chin, hinting at a smile. A sudden 
shift, a train of bubbles—it was gone, 
drifting like a dream in its liquid 
half-light now shot through with 
shades of ruby red. 

“Ah, my best enemy. So nice of 
you to come.” 

He had appeared through the 
dark light coming from the aquarium, 
a beautifully pale, cruel and weary 
face. Around his neck he was wear- 
ing a medallion struck with the 
Eschatoi’s emblem: a circle broken 
by lightning. His eyes brushed upon 
me. “Well, well, if it isn’t David 
Shawnee Mozart, the latest genius 
from the Institute....” Something 
quick came and went between him 
and Permahlion. Complicity, defi- 
ance—defeat: Angkaar turned away. 
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“Allow me to leave you to your 
contemplation. I will see you in a 
moment.” 

His tunic rustled as he dissolved 
away into the gloom. 

Eric watched the languidly swim- 
ming statue for a while. Galthea did 
not move. I could feel her breath on 
my naked shoulder, that silent, ever- 
attentive presence. 

“Angkaar always has uses for 
good biocomps experts,” she said. 

“T know.” 

“Why didn’t you try to go and 
work with him,” Eric asked without 
looking at me. 

I had declined Angkaar’s offer, 
which had been blinking on my screen 
at the Institute the very morning fol- 
lowing the last exams, well in advance 
of the final results. Flying to Baiblan- 
ca, afterwards, I had sworn to myself 
it would be Permahlion—or the 
Saharian Sea farms. Eric had to know 
that. The way he’d talked to me, his 
very countenance...I knew all his 
biotechs had quit—except Galthea— 
but I did not know why. Wanting to 
impress him, I quickly scanned all the 
possible retorts, searching for the most 
strikingly original. So childishly 
Machiavellian. But life was hard on 
the way to the Institute, even harder 
once you got there. And then you had 
not only to survive but to be the best. 
I just could not imagine simply 
answering with the truth. 

Galthea touched my arm, unsmil- 
ing, but then her sweetness did not 
need smiles: “Perhaps he just doesn’t 
like what Angkaar does, Eric.” 

Strange, to feel both resentment and 
gratitude at the same time. “Yes,” I said. 
“Though I must confess that this....” I 
was pointing at the aquarium and they 
both agreed with an identical nod. 

“We studied together,” Eric said, 
his voice slightly muted. “Why don’t 
you like his work?” 

I was again frantically searching 
for an answer that would be at once 
true and clever. “I don’t like...redun- 
dancy,” I said with a pointed emphasis 
on the last world—so happy with 
myself; so stupid. 

He scowled once again, like he 
had in the park. “What do you like, 
then?” 


His voice was colder. Suddenly 
anxious, with burning cheeks and an 
angry panic, I stammered in spite of 
myself. “I love what you do.” 

When I dared look at them again, 
they were not smiling, they were not 
mocking me. Eric said, “You want to 
work with us....” 

If he was asking anyone any- 
thing, he was asking himself, not me. 
I was on the verge of answering nev- 
ertheless, all prudence gone, when an 
excited. buzz at the entrance 
announced the arrival of Angkaar and 
his other guests. He walked arm in 
arm with a very young dark man who 
was looking at him adoringly. 

“",.To destroy, isn’t that which 
we do best? The ancient sculptors 
believed their work would last forev- 
er. Stone busts were supposed to sur- 
vive the passing of entire cities. We 
are wiser. We know that our creations 
are transient, as the very creative act is 
transient. We are life itself in its eter- 
nally destructive flow. The ultimate 
art is that which reveals the basic 
mechanism of the universe, wouldn’t 
you say? How unfortunate that your 
forefathers outdid themselves and left 
us so little potential for creative 
destruction. We could have swarmed 
all over the cosmos, for instance. But 
the Lagrangian stations broke their 
moorings, and we were not permitted 
to follow them. Think of all we could 
have done! Explode stars, make plan- 
ets collide...” 

He was playing out to the Art- 
Nets’ cameras; his irony was obvious. 
But at the same time I could feel that 
each word was aimed at Eric. And 
Eric...was faintly nodding, was agree- 
ing. He, Permahlion, was agreeing? 
He, whose earliest statue made me 
understand.... 

You had to see it at sunrise—the 
activation of his statues was often 
linked to natural phenomena. It was a 
compact, amorphous block on a cliff 
high above the sea. With the rising 
dawn, a definite symmetry began to 
assert itself. And as light suffused the 
sky, the block...how can I express 
this?...the block was no longer still, 
no longer mineral. It had been stone 
but it was slowly becoming flesh. 
You did not see that awakening, you 
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felt it; it was a smooth process, with 
no temporal frame of reference. And 
as the horizon materialized into a line 
of white fire, you were suddenly 
aware that—for how long?—you had 
been breathing in unison with the 
statue. 

It was a breathing deep and calm, 
like the sea’s. Then the sun sprang up. 
And the statue unfolded: first one 
wing snapped open in the light, like a 
giant sail; the other wing fanned out 
more slowly, one feather at a time. A 
human torso was revealed then, its 
head bowed. The sun rose; the statue 
drew itself up, stretched. And sudden- 
ly it rubbed its eyes, like a child, and 
you became aware of its face, its inno- 
cent, passionate face. 

When it took flight towards the 
sea, I was standing at the edge of the 
cliff, transfixed, eyes moist, laughing, 
breathless. 

Angkaar was through with his 
speech. On a signal, the three dark 
cubes were not dark anymore, and the 
fourth one became even more visible 
in its intensifying purple light. 

Behind the thick glass walls of 
the first cube, a glittering statue was 
dancing among jewel-colored flames, 
its form constantly changing, never 
properly seen. Neither could you see a 
body at the center of the many 
diaphanous wings of the statue flutter- 
ing capriciously around in the second 
cube. The third cube was completely 
filled with earth or some similar sub- 
stance, but you could sense something 
vaguely slithering to and fro inside it. 
And fourth, the undine. Fire, wind, 
earth and water. 

The guests came closer with ani- 
mated whispers as soon as the cubes 
lost their opacity, but the statues kept 
on moving about inside them, unper- 
turbed. It seemed that Angkaar’s style 
had changed again. 

He snapped his fingers. Masked 
men came in, wearing the Eschatoi’s 
emblem. Without a word they distrib- 
uted small rectangular keyboards with 
only four colored keys, black, blue, 
red and green. When everybody had 
been handed one, Angkaar bowed in 
an obviously mock salute to the 
crowd: “Take your turn, my friends, 
at...creation.” 
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When the laughing, boisterous 
guests stopped playing with the keys, 
the water statue had lost its scales 
and was lying at the bottom of its 
aquarium, dismembered, asphyxiat- 
ed—the water had been vaporized by 
heat. The flames were out in the next 
cube, and the fire statue’s dance had 
first slowed down, then stopped as 
air was leached out of its cube. The 
fiery body had crystallized, then its 
cells had imploded in the growing 
void, leaving nothing but a shapeless, 
black residue. The water vaporized 
from the undine’s cube had seeped 
into the air statue’s atmosphere; the 
waterlogged wings were drawn to the 
ground as its cube filled up with the 
alien, deadly element, in which it had 
finally drowned and dissolved. As for 
the invisible earth statue, it had 
devoured its element faster and 
faster, revealing itself to the avid 
audience a piece at a time, a huge, 
bloated thing stirring more and more 
weakly until one last anonymous fin- 
ger on one last key made it explode 
in a cloud of bizarre, garishly-colored 
dust. 

“T really like that one. A charm- 
ing symbol, don’t you think?” 
Angkaar reappeared at Eric’s side. 

Eric had stayed still during the 
whole massacre. We had not taken the 
proffered command panels. Neither 
had Angkaar. 

“Perhaps a little heavy-handed, 
but certainly effective,” Eric said. 

“But how many did really under- 
stand?” Galthea sighed. Like Eric, she 
was neither defensive nor spiteful, but 
quietly sad. 

Because they felt like night and 
day to me, I had thought that Eric and 
Angkaar were rivals, but this alien 
world of theirs sported complexities I 
did not begin to imagine, despite all 
my calculations. Was working with 
Angkaar not actually different from 
working with Permahlion, then? 

“You are still going through with 
it,” Angkaar said. 

Eric nodded, abstractedly stroking 
the Eschatoi broken lightning bolt on 
Angkaar’s medallion. “What about 
you?” 

“No, Eric, I won’t help.” 

The guests were through enthus- 


ing about the havoc they had wreaked 
on the statues and they were coming 
back towards Angkaar, a chattering, 
adulating tide. He only had time to 
ask, “What about him?” 

“T think he will,” Eric answered. 

They were talking about me, 
obviously. But I did not know what 
they were talking about. 


A! noon, I rarely eat at the farm. | 
go to Miguel’s. Miguel is incredi- 
bly old: he is sixty-six. He remembers 
a time when the Saharian Sea was not 
yet completely filled up. He even says 
he saw the last Great Tides, but that is 
a fabrication, of course. The first time 
I saw him, I could not believe how 
ancient he looked: so small, so dark, 
all dried up, with his white frizzy hair 
and that impossible face, all cracks, 
and those eyes, two carbuncles nested 
in his restless wrinkles. My first 
impulse was to ask him which Zone he 
came from. But he’s always lived 
around here. He’s survived. To last 
that long, to will it for so long... 

He makes the best couscous in 
town. 


hey invited me to their home by 

the Northern Sea. It looked like a 
museum, full of relics torn up from the 
sunken cities. Weather permitting, you 
could see darker stretches under the 
water where the drowned lands came 
closer to the surface, some way off the 
cliff. It was not the cliff where I had 
seen the statue that had brought me 
over to Eric, but the Bird-Man must 
have been made for those granitic 
jaws, this slate-gray sea shrouding 
ancient cradles of civilization—most 
of the Northern European industrial 
megalopolis, and those old, magnifi- 
cent tumors, Paris, Amsterdam, Lon- 
don, Brussels.... For several days, Eric 
taught me scuba diving in the pool 
near the house, and as soon as the sky 
cleared, he and Galthea took me for a 
ride down into what he called 
“Hades,” the Netherworld where, in 
his fancy, water had replaced fire. 

It was so quiet under the great 
broken mirror of the surface. “We 
already died several times, do you 
understand? And like a diver, we keep 
coming back. Each time we rise from 
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the deep, from the deep we bring what 
we need in order to remember. And 
we do it again and again, always the 
same, instead of beginning anew. We 
cling to our memories. It’s a mistake, 
perhaps. But we must not forget, 
despite everything. Do you under- 
stand?” 

Do you understand? He asked 
that frequently, and I did not know 
what to answer. Those words were 
both touching and unsettling; it sound- 
ed so much as though he were some- 
how imploring.... He did not look at 
me when he said it, however, and I 
was never sure he was really talking 
to me. He smiled sometimes, looking 
slightly distraught. In the house he 
spent hours among ancient stone stat- 
ues, reconstituted paintings, various 
oddments. Or he stayed in his study 
where a single survivor from Hades 
stood, a stone Virgin with Child. Her 
two arms, broken at the wrists, held a 
baby Christ whose plumpness had 
been eaten away by the salty waters; 
the right side of their faces had been 
fused by intense heat. 

The first days, I did not dare ask 
anything. Questions were too reveal- 
ing. I watched both Eric and Galthea, 
I tried to imitate whatever they were 
doing; above all, no compromising 
moves. Then one evening, in a totally 
irrelevant way, an unsmiling Galthea 
asked me, “Would you be ticklish by 
any chance, David?” 

I was still looking for the double 
or triple meaning which the question 
could hide when she was on me; after 
a few seconds I was writhing under 
her hands, breathless, helpless with 
laughter. She stopped abruptly and 
Eric said, smiling, “Good.” 

From then on, each time I 
delayed answering, or each time I 
came up with too pretty, too careful or 
too clever an answer, he or she lifted 
an admonishing finger. ““You’re tick- 
lish, David, remember?” 

After several days of such treat- 
ment, I simply stopped saying any- 
thing. 

They stopped talking to me. 
Never in my life had I been so frus- 
trated. The evening of the fourth day 
was specially gloomy. It was raining; 
the wind was howling at the doors and 


windows, an earthquake had shaken 
the southwestern-most part of the 
country again, and the shockwave had 
been felt as far as the North coast. 
That’s when I suddenly gave up. I 
threw my napkin on the table; I was 
beyond any pretense, now. “Damnit, 
what do you want from me?” 

“This,” Galthea said. 

Anger? 

She smiled. 

The following morning, for the 
first time, Eric showed me around in 
the lab. It was absurd, but I barely 
dared look him in the eye. Galthea 
and I had not talked about him the 
previous night, in my room. In spite of 
my stubborn decision not to say any- 
thing, she had managed to make me 
talk about myself, a little. Afterwards, 
wordlessly making love to her had felt 
like a vengeful thing, almost devoid of 
pleasure, leaving a vague impression 
of defeat. I got up to drink some water 
and when I came back she was sitting 
cross-legged on the bed in the exact 
position of the Janus statue, looking at 
me with that peculiar attention of hers, 
which seemed to be a waiting. She 
asked: “Was it good?” I heard what 
she was saying. Did you gain any- 
thing? Are you happy with it? Now, 
for the first time, my lifelong reflex of 
looking for hidden meanings worked 
against me: I wanted to answer yes. I 
knew it would have meant no. My 
sudden lucidity silenced me. 

In the comp-lab, once Eric left 
me alone, I asked impulsively for his 
file. His karyotype appeared first on 
the screen, as usual. I stared at it for a 
long time, then I keyed in Galthea’s 
file. Then my own. 

They did not have children, I 
knew that. Now I understood why. I 
also thought I understood the various 
reasons they had for hiring me. 

I was too naively clever still. 

It took me two days to run down 
all the programs Eric had given me 
access to. And two more days to 
assess the kind of work he must want 
me to do. I did not understand that at 
all. I could see the data, it was there 
on the screen for me to see, but my 
conditioning was so deep that I kept 
thinking that I had to be wrong. And 
that he wanted it to be that way: it had 


to be a test. I spent these two days try- 
ing to figure out what on earth he 
might want me to do with those pro- 
grams—other than the obvious, I 
mean. What a waste of imagination. 

Galthea told me nothing, I asked 
her nothing. What was happening 
between us seemed to belong to a par- 
allel time-line. But it was not really 
happening between us; not only 
between the two of us. 

Eric spent almost all his time 
under the sea now, in Hades. He 
brought up things from there, shape- 
less or grotesque things, mostly unrec- 
ognizable, as if they were treasures. 
But why was I tormenting myself with 
what he must be thinking or feeling? 
His genes were not compatible with 
Galthea’s; mine were. The problem 
was common, the solution to the prob- 
lem also a common one, normal, 
expected. As almost everybody had, 
as I had, they must already have expe- 
rienced it. (Although Galthea had no 
previous children of her own, which 
was less normal—another evidence 
staring me in the face, to no avail.) 

Life became difficult. I was torn 
between those two people whom I felt 
I should have been able to under- 
stand, and those crazy programs— 
when I tried to get away from it all in 
the comp-lab. The programs really 
did not make sense; Eric must have 
suppressed some essential data. 
According to their specs, the project- 
ed statues would be very ordinary, 
with very normal human bodies. And 
such a maniacal attention to internal 
details! Why? They were not to be 
see-through statues! 

And they would last. And that 
was simply not possible. 

After raking my brains for some 
more days, I conceded and called Eric 
from the comp-lab. “The prototype is 
supposed to last for more than six 
months. The most long-lasting statue 
held on for five weeks. What is this all 
about?” 

(Angkaar’s huge Sphinx, one of 
his first pieces, had been acclaimed as 
a great feat of craftsmanship at the 
time. The last stages of its decrepitude 
were very unsettling; it was far from 
the final hideousness of some later 
Angkaar’s statues, but it was progres- 


sive enough to be...a true ageing, a 
slow death. Eric’s statues never went 
bad like that. They disappeared in one 
quick burst, all their matter sublimat- 
ing out into the air.) 

Eric had me run all the programs 
again, one by one—like an exam, only 
worse—up to the point where I had 
stopped: the impossibly slow rate for 
cellular growth in his prototype. 

“Why is it impossible?” he asked. 

I accessed the Institute banks and 
displayed the basic, historical data 
showing the growth rate for living 
synthetic cells. 

“Because the Institute says it’s 
impossible? That’s not good enough, 
David.” 

his afternoon, I go and check the 

new batch of sheep. Very good 
indeed. The lambs are frolicking all 
over the place, incredibly white, like 
brand-new toys. Eighty percent suc- 
cess. We congratulate one another. 
Let’s have a drink, folks. The whole 
team crams into the sputtering Gazil- 
lac, even I. The demiurges go to town. 

At Manmet’s there are the usual 
mouth-watering fumes, sizzling meat 
on skewers, music. Neilson is not 
drunk yet; he plays merrily on his 
guitar, sporting a long memory: folk- 
dances, fugues, passacailles, nothing 
later than 1750, with now and then a 
shrewdly ironic jazz variation, unrav- 
eling just as you are beginning to 
take notice and smile. 

“Hello, Frankensteins, how’s life 
today?” 

Manmet, too, is getting a little 
long in the tooth. She is a fan of old 
books, the printed kind—especially 
horror stories. One of those people 
who don’t seem to be able to settle 
for their own memories. Looking at 
her, though, you’d think hers must 
not be very pleasant either. She was 
born in a Zone 4, at least forty years 
ago. They tried to grow her some 
arms. There must still be some 
biotechs not disgusted with doomed 
experiments, I guess. They gave her 
two tentacle-like appendages, each 
ending in three perfectly formed but 
strengthless fingers. She doesn’t hide 
them under ample sleeves; every- 
body is used to them. When she likes 
you, she strokes your cheek with 
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them—they are very soft, very 
warm—and she asks, “How’s life 
today?” 

She bears no grudge. 

As rumor has it, a gang of Escha- 
toi is roaming the country. A grain- 
elevator has been set on fire, a few 
animals have been slaughtered and 
broken circles painted on walls with 
their blood. What are Eschatoi doing 
so far South? I thought there were 
none left after their big collective sui- 
cide, two years ago. Bad seed always 
springs up again, I guess. They won't 
be welcome here, however. Everybody 
here is on the side of life. 

Everybody? 


he Institute was wrong, then? Liv- 

ing synthetic matter was not con- 
demned to degenerate as fast as it had 
grown? You could tinker with some 
tricky hormonal balances to accelerate 
the process or slow it down at any 
stage.... The statues could last as long 
as you wanted them to? 

Eric said: “Even longer.” 

Galthea said: “Longer than us, 
David. They can live longer than us.” 

They both meant something else, 
which I did not catch. The statues 
could last. Longer...than we wanted 
them to. So what? The ancient statues 
lasted for a very long time and nobody 
objected to that. 

One of the characteristics of a 
blind spot is that it cannot see itself. 

“I did not invent those tech- 
niques, David. They were there. Had 
been for some time. At the Institute. I 
found them in the Informatheque with 


Angkaar, when we were students. We 
were not supposed to find them, but 
we did. I guess they could not bring 
themselves to erase this data, so they 
just split it up in several unlinked, 
classified subroutines. Carl was into 
comps before becoming a biosculp- 
tor—he managed to pull out a lot of 
very interesting things from the Infor- 
matheque, things no one knew were 
there anymore, I’m sure.” 

The complete data on planetwide 
demographics, for instance, which no 
unauthorized personnel was supposed 
to access. 

Why do we choose to believe? 
How? I had sacrificed everything to 
the Institute; during my whole adoles- 
cence, it was my only horizon: The 
Institute, the Center for All Hopes, the 
Font of Human Knowledge. Join the 
Institute, become one of the people 
who are rebuilding the world. My 
enthusiasm was not dampened when I 
learned new hard truths from the 
Informatheque or the teachers. On the 
contrary, it shored up my admiration 
for the Institute people’s courage, 
their honesty. I was grateful to them 
for trusting us. We would not rebuild 
the world, neither would our chil- 
dren’s children. We would only take 
care of its ruins as best we could until 
the world rebuilt itself, and it would 
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take a very, very long time. Once over 
the first shock (and my early, morbid 
fascination with Angkaar) I thought I 
was more mature, more balanced. 
With a sad but eager energy, I began 
working on the plants and animals 
whose rebirth we would be trying to 
guide and monitor. I looked down 
with a stern compassion on the unini- 
tiates, those who were not of the Insti- 
tute. I was the guardian of a great 
secret, I was responsible for it, for 
them, I was like their father—and I 
was the Institute’s loving and respect- 
ful son. 

And now Eric and Galthea were 
telling me that the Institute was 
wrong...that the Institute had 
wronged me, had lied to me, to every- 
one. That The Institute did not exist, 
really, that it was merely a bunch of 
men and women who knew nothing 
for certain, people frightened by truths 
whose burden they had unilaterally 
decided to carry all alone, people 
whose hate for the Eschatoi now 
seemed the reverse of a secrete fasci- 
nation. We would not rebuild the 
world. Indeed, our children’s children, 
like us, would have fewer and fewer 
children. The random mutation rate 
was not “constant,” it was steadily ris- 
ing. There would be no one to see the 
world once it had rebuilt itself. The 
human population was not “slowly 
growing,” it was decreasing. 

Why do we choose to believe, 
how? One grain of sand at a time in 
the hourglass until it shows the time 


for a new allegiance? Or in a great 
landslide, all at once, a sudden break 
with everything that was before? But 
all landslides begin with a few grains 
of sand, I guess. I had seen tapes at 
the Informatheque; even if they were 
not entirely truthful, they did not 
hide the fact that the world had 
changed, was still changing, that 
whole species of plant and animals 
were adapting or dying. I was living 
in that world. I could see the heavy 
dust spewed across the sky by awak- 
ened volcanoes, even if it did not 
register that much in my mind any- 
more, as the almost-daily earth 
tremors did not register much either. 
The Earth had had a bad dream and 
was twitching in her sleep. You had 
to tread very, very softly not to wake 
her completely; when you live con- 
stantly on the tip of your toes, you 
can’t help but feel that you are really 
an intruder. 

And I had declined Kawabata’s 
offer, to work with Eric instead. Her 
scandalized disappointment had been 
manifest: “Dedicate yourself to use- 
less art, waste your knowledge and 
skills away to titillate a bunch of 
wealthy idlers!” But I had already 
made my choice, undoubtedly, even if 
I had not really known what I was 
choosing. 

“Do you still want to work with 
us?” 

Not one of Eric’s biocomp 
experts had wanted to work on this 
project. They had already worked 
very reluctantly on his most recent 
statues, the talking ones, those who 
reacted almost freely to their environ- 
ment. The Institute on one side, the 
Eschatoi on the other: the risks were 
obviously getting too great. 

“They are afraid of themselves, 
really. Of what they would create. Do 
you understand?” 

“Afraid of a statue?” 

Eric looked away. Galthea was 
half sitting on the arm of the armchair, 
near him; lightly, abstractedly, she 
touched some keys and a circle 
appeared on the screen, with a naked 
man inside it, his feet and hands form- 
ing across to touch the circumference 
of the circle. A very old, familiar pic- 
ture; Da Vinci’s, I believe. 


“You want to work with us, 
then.” 

“Why not?” 

No other answer was possible. I 
could not be afraid of a statue just 
because it would last longer than 
myself! 

They let it go at that. The 
work began on the following day. 
They would wait for me to under- 
stand on my own. They did not 
want to push me. 

A statue made of synthetic, living 
matter. With voluntary physical 
behavior, except for the simpler 
reflexes. A statue which would be 
capable of reacting to every external 
stimulus, which would speak and 
think even without any external stim- 
uli. That was not a statue anymore. It 
began to look very much like a human 
being. 

And it would live longer than I 
would. 


hey catch the Eschatoi, finally, 

not very far from the farm. A 
dozen hairy, unkempt. stubborn-look- 
ing men and women. who draw knives 
when they see we are going to trap 
them in the cove. I thought they want- 
ed to be martyrs; after all, according 
to their beliefs, death is their duty 
(but first the death of others, of 
course). We catch them with nets, 
with bolas. They shout insults, they 
think we refuse to fight because we 
are cowards, or because we despise 
them. But it is just that Michael 
doesn’t want anybody to get hurt. 

After locking them up in an empty 
stable, we get them out one by one to 
wash them, tend them, and interrogate 
them when need be. They are almost 
skeletons, covered with scabs and 
scars; some of them are very young, 
still teenagers. The oldest one, who 
must be the leader, is obviously not 
totally sane: he moves agitatedly, 
alternating between muttering and 
abuse. He has a big festering slash 
across the forehead. Once he is held 
down I attend to his injuries, not very 
gently. He thrashes for a while, then is 
silent. Surprised, I glance at him. He 
is staring at me, sneering, muttering 
something about the Antichrist, Its 
minions and the end of the world. 


With a shrug, I clip his wound shut. I 
am not unhappy to see him turn white. 

“Poor wretches,” Michael says, 
watching him escorted back to the 
Stable. I put the wash basin down a 
little roughly. He insists. “Victims 
mostly, David.” 

“People who assume the right of 
life or death over others?” 

“They are so afraid,” Raina 
sighs. 

“Perhaps we are all crazy,” 
Hans offers calmly. “Each in his or 
her own way. They kill, we go on liv- 
ing and creating life. The final result 
might be the same, in the end.” 

“Still, there is hope,” Michael 
says stubbornly. “They managed to 
make synthorgan transplants which 
are not rejected anymore. Per- 
mahlion is whole again and back to 
work,” 

“Perhaps the Institute is just 
waiting for him to get enough rope to 
hang himself,” Hans says. 

“They won't dare censor him,” 
Raina protests. “He is too popular 
now, especially after the Eschatoi 
bombed his lab. And the research 
he’s been doing on synthorgans....” 

A head appears by the chink of 
the door: “Is David here? The new 
bios just arrived. And someone else 
too, a shrink or something.” 

Lucky him, he’ll be able to try his 
hand at some newly caught Eschatoi. 

But the shrink or something is a 
woman. She shakes my hand no dif- 
ferently than she shook the others’. I 
hope my face is as impassively polite 
as hers. Is she what the crazy old coot 
was ranting about, ‘The Antichrist’s 
minion’? But how would he have 
known she was coming here, and 
what she really is? It’s a mere coinci- 
dence. He was talking to me anyway; 
he knew who I was, obviously. 

And I know who sent her: Eric. I 
wonder how he managed to track me 
down. Through the Institute? That 
would be nicely ironic. 


I convinced myself that I had 
changed enough to deserve them 
both. One morning, Eric placed the 
tiny golden statue of a winged being 
in front of me on the breakfast table, 
and Galthea said, “Look at thyself.” 
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Had it been only one year? It 
felt like I had always been with 
them. I remembered the Colibris’ 
Park, I saw myself once again in 
front of the Janus. My fears, my 
doubts, my childish desire to control 
everything, always—that had cer- 
tainly not played any important role 
that day in the Park! I felt a sudden, 
ironic affection for that David who 
was no more, and I asked Eric, “You 
knew quite well that I wanted to 
work with you, didn’t you?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The first day, in the Park, when 
you invited me to Angkaar’s opening.” 

“Me? I didn’t even know who 
you were. By the evening I knew, 
yes, I'd done some snooping around.” 

He was trying to polish a slight- 
ly dull spot on the statuette. Some- 
thing in my silence made him glance 
up at me. 

“You invited me like that? Some- 
body you did not know?” 

“You seemed so disturbed by 
what my Janus had told you.... And 
when you said you were a biocomp 
expert, I found it interesting.” 

He would not say more. He had 
stepped away from the table and was 
flipping through some printouts, the 
results of our last simulations. 

In a full year, it had never 
occurred to me that perhaps I ought to 
modify my memories and understand- 
ing of our first encounter. I always 
thought I had been selected on the 
strength of my diplomas, my skills 
(and also my karyotype...) and he’d 
just told me I’d been chosen accord- 
ing to a statue’s ambiguous words, 
words that I had provoked without 
knowing why, and that Eric seemed to 
interpret in a peculiar way that eluded 
me. “Look at thyself.” Man is double, 
a divided being—so what? That was a 
very old truth. 

“We are going to have a child, 
David,” Galthea said, and I under- 
stood that it was her anniversary pre- 
sent for me. 

In the beginning she’d told me, “I 
don’t want to have a child for the 
future of the human race. The human 
race, such as it is now, does not have 
much of a future. But I want to have a 
child for love.” 


She had accepted me; perhaps I 
had changed enough? 

“Changed, David?” she said that 
night as we were talking in the dark. 
“You have changed in comparison to 
what? To a fictitious David that you 
made up to protect yourself. But deep 
down inside, who is there, do you 
even begin to know? The present 
David might still be a mask. You 
won’t know until you meet the true 
David.” 

“Do you know him, then?” 

“T have some idea.” 

“Interesting. Introduce us.” 

“Oh no, it doesn’t work that way. 
He’ll introduce himself.” 

I smiled: “I hope I’ll meet him 
before the baby’s born. Two fathers in 
one body, that would be a little... 
messy. The baby wouldn’t know what 
to think.” 

“The baby will have two fathers 
anyhow.” 

Galthea’s voice sounded anxious, 
an odd inflection for her. I said, “Of 
course,” somewhat surprised to feel 
my heart briefly aching. 

After a long silence, she mused, 
in a low voice, “The other one also 
will have two fathers.” 

The first statue would be ready at 
about the time of the baby’s birth. 
Galthea had seen to it, no doubt (or 
Eric?). I smiled in the dark, with a 
slightly indulgent tenderness: that 
infatuation they both had with sym- 
bols! But I understood very well. The 
statue would be the child that Eric had 
not been able to give Galthea, a sister 
to the child Galthea had chosen to 
give me. 

I didn’t understand a thing. 

It’s like after the bombing: I did 
not understand why Eric should 
immediately begin to make another 
statue. But then again, I did not under- 
stand why I accepted to help him do 
it, either. 


he says that she has no interest in 

the Eschatoi; that she won't study 
them. She’s travelling to complete her 
Ph.D.—she chose to do her final work 
on the New Sahara pioneers. She’s 
already visited El Qfat, Beregovo, 
Saint-Marin; hair bleached by the 
sun, well-trained muscles, tanned 
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skin, the next morning at dawn she is 
working with everybody else in the 
greenhouses and the orchards. Three 
days and, with hardly a ripple, she’s 
settled down. 

Our paths rarely cross; she 
works outside, I in the labs. I have 
just begun a trial batch which takes 
all my time. In the evenings the others 
take her to Manmet’s; they say she 
has a good singing voice and plays 
well enough for Neilson to lend her 
his precious guitar. 

The Eschatoi were sent away the 
day after her arrival. The crazy old 
man’s eyes never even stopped on her. 


really did not know Eric. I thought 

he would be devastated after the 
bombing—like me. But one morning 
he walked into my hospital room. He 
was very thin. It was the first time I’d 
seen him since I’d pulled out of my 
coma. Without any preliminaries, he 
said, “I’m going to Angkaar’s place. 
To work. You coming?” 

“Angkaar?” 

“He’s lending me his terminals 
and his lab.” 

“You’re going to do it all over 
again?” 

“I am doing it,” he said. He 
looked ferocious. “I’m only beginning 
to do it. Are you coming?” 

I said, “Yes, of course, as soon as 
I am able to walk.” He stared at me 
for a while as though I had said no, 
then he left and I did not see him 
again before being carried to 
Angkaar’s place in my wheelchair. 
He burst out in the hall from some- 
where, a sheaf of papers under one 
arm, “Ah, there you are!” and disap- 
peared through another door, bellow- 
ing “ALEX!” The pretty, swarthy 
young man who had been with 
Angkaar at the exhibition came down 
the stairs and wheeled me into my 
apartments. 

I only saw Eric again the follow- 
ing morning, at breakfast. He looked 
like he had not slept. No “Good morn- 
ing,” nothing but “When are you 
going to be able to walk?” 

“I already can, but not for long 
periods of time.” 

“At a terminal, you don’t need to 
stand anyway.” 
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His eyes slowly lost their fixed 
stare; he rubbed them with his wrist 
stumps and suddenly I wanted to cry. 

In the beginning, it was easy. I 
saw almost no one, especially not 
Eric. Alex did try to tell me about 
himself and Angkaar, with his soft 
voice, his big, wet eyes, but I ignored 
his loneliness, his pain. I spent twelve, 
fifteen hours at the terminal every day, 
face to face with the screen, with the 
docile keyboard. Reconstructing all 
the basic programs, integrating the 
results of the new trial runs made by 
Eric and Angkaar, to elaborate more 
and more complex programs—hunt- 
ing all day long in the cold, safe terri- 
tory of mathematical symbols...I did 
not even think about what would 
come out of all these abstractions. My 
mind had been weaned from reality, 
and when I slept, I did not dream. 

Then, beneath my conscious 
thoughts, something must have told 
me the task was almost done. Sever- 
al times I caught myself doing noth- 
ing, fingers idle on my knees. I dozed 
off in plain daylight, and in that 
breach, through the collapsing psy- 
chic dam, there came pictures, at 
long last: the gutted house, the burn- 
ing lab, and Galthea somewhere in 
the midst of it all, Galthea and the 
statue, two black, charred masses. I 
want to pull Eric farther from the 
blaze, but I can’t feel my legs. I 
crawl towards him, I try to take his 
hand but he has no hands anymore. I 
stare at all that blood, I wonder dis- 
tantly whether he is also going to die. 
The earth rumbles and quakes. 

I jerked awake just as he was 
going to touch my shoulder and he 
stepped back with an almost guilty 
expression: “I called you from lab 3.” 

“T feil asleep.” 

“You should take some rest.” He 
sounded angry—with me, with him- 
self? He went to the window, turning 
his back on me, hiding his mutilated 
wrists in his armpits, a familiar pos- 
ture now. Now and then, rain slapped 
the window pane. There were odd col- 
ors in the clouds, volcanic dust again. 

“The Star Absinthe keeps on poi- 
soning the Earth and the Sea,” he mut- 
tered, then without changing his 
inflection, said, “The programs have 


almost all been loaded. We can pro- 
ceed, now.” 

It would be a female, of course. I 
had not seen the detailed specs for the 
exterior look, but I could make a 
guess. Suddenly I felt uneasy. Once 
his obsession materialized, what 
would Eric do? Would he accept his 
creation of.... Could he bear seeing.... 
Perhaps I had been wrong to help him. 

“How long do you think it will 
take, this time?” 

“For the actual growth, if every- 
thing’s all right, three months. The 
learning, two or three more months 
for the basics.” 

He did not say “the condition- 
ing,” and I was almost shocked, but I 
was following another idea anyway: 
“Don’t you think six months is a 
rather long processing time for one 
statue? The upcoming show....” 

“Tt usually takes nine months,” he 
said curtly, and he left, stooping 
slightly, hugging himself with his 
stumps. 


nce my experiments are over, I go 

back to my usual tasks in the 
farm, and I get to see her more often. 
She does not avoid me, she does not 
try to be with me either. I can admit 
that it first surprises, then almost 
annoys me. I can admit that I am 
watching her. I listen to the way she 
talks, I see the way she behaves. It is a 
no-fault performance: she is perfect. 
But why doesn’t she tell me anything? 
Eric must have given her instructions, 
a message for me.... 

One evening I go with them to 
Manmet’s, and I hear her sing. 


remember the voice specs very 

well: it is while I was studying 
them that I had begun not to under- 
stand anything anymore. No, that’s 
the pretty version of it. I never under- 
stood a thing before seeing her in her 
box, through the nutrient solution. A 
perfect statue, eyes with no sight, 
chest with no breath. And my aston- 
ishment. It was not Galthea. How 
could she look so unlike Galthea, 
how had he managed it? She was not 
even a negative print, different from 
Galthea in ways which would have 
always evoked her. No. She was not 
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even really beautiful. She was sim- 
ply... plausible. Human. 

Feeling irrepressibly nauseous, I 
looked away. I did not understand 
anymore. All my careful constructions 
were tumbling down. Eric was watch- 
ing her quietly, his wrist stumps in his 
armpits; it was not an adoring look, 
merely the critical evaluation of the 
creator. I forced myself to say, “What 
are you going to do to her, when 
you’ve switched her on?” 

“To her, nothing. With her, I 
don’t know.” 

I did not catch the nuance. I was 
stupid with incomprehension. “What 
do you want to prove?” 

He gave me a quick, incredulous 
glance. Turned away. I felt like that 
first day in the Park: I had made a 
mistake but I did not know what it 
was. To the silence, to Eric’s back, I 
confessed, totally undone, “I don’t 
understand.” 

Before leaving the room, Eric 
said: “It’s because you did not love 
her the way I did.” 

He meant just that, “not the same 
way I did,” but I heard “not as well as 
I did.” I stayed there, with this thing in 
its box. I don’t know what I might 
have done if Angkaar’s arrival had not 
made me flee. I went out into the rain, 
walking with a furious energy, almost 
glad for the pain which shot through 
my right hip with each stride, absurd- 
ly vengeful. What did he think? He 
didn’t fool me for one minute! What 
could she do that he would not have 
written in her programs? What word 
could she utter that he would not have 
dictated? He’d made her. The fact that 
she did not look like Galthea at all did 
not change a thing. Let him play with 
that mockery, let him talk to that echo, 
let him have his way with that body 
which he had engineered in its most 
minute details! I would not stay a 
moment longer. 

I stayed, however. Until they pro- 
ceeded with the activation (they said 
“awakening’’). That night I listened to 
her breathing in the dark. I had never 
perceived as acutely the strangeness 
of my own breathing. 

And I stayed a while longer, until 
she opened her eyes—the true “awak- 
ening.” 


Her eyes, drifting, saw me first— 
Angkaar had not wished to stay; Eric 
had stepped aside. She said “David.” 
It was not Galthea’s voice either. 
Then the head was held slightly high- 
er, swiveling on the smooth column of 
the neck; no surprise on that face, but 
a sort of eagerness. She named him, 
then. “Eric.” Was it what he’d wanted, 
that she speak first? I was watching 
this creature, this monster, I thought 
of the synthesized memories running 
through those synthesized brain cells. 
She knew me, she knew him; she 
remembered Galthea, too, Galthea’s 
life and death. And Eric had told me 
that she would also know what she 
herself was. But what could she say, 
what could she do that would not have 
been provided for? There was no rea- 
son to be afraid. I would not be afraid. 

So I stayed until she was able to 
stand up and walk in her room. She 
took several steps, more and more 
assured. She held her hand out to me. 
I stepped back. She walked around the 
room then, brushing things as she 
passed by, the fabric of the drapes at 
the window, the flowers in the vase 
near the bed. She said, in a low voice, 
“T understand.” 

“And what do you understand?” 
(I did not see Eric behind me, but I 
could hear the smile in his voice.) 

“Life. Life.... But I understand. It 
is good.” 

She stopped in front of him, she 
raised her hand and touched his cheek. 
I wanted to scream. How could he let 
her act like this when he should have 
been making the moves, saying the 
words, initiating everything! But he 
was looking at her with a patient, 
waiting expression, as if he had not 
known in advance all that would come 
to pass between them. 

And I stayed a few days more, 
not knowing what I was waiting for. 
Eric did nothing. He took walks with 
her outside, he listened to her—I did 
not know what she told him, I did not 
know what he answered her. Angkaar 
has disappeared with his Alex. And I, 
horribly aware of that alien breathing 
that seemed to fill up the house, was 
suffocating. But I was still waiting. 
Perhaps I was waiting for Eric to 
answer the only true question I had 


asked him: “But what are you going 
to do?” 

She answered me. One evening, 
after dinner, she said: “I am leaving.” 

Leaving? On her own? Impossi- 
ble! He could not let her go! She had 
no official name, no legal existence. 
Where would she go anyway? 

“She’s going to the Institute. I 
arranged everything as she asked 
me to.” 

“To the Institute? You mean you 
forged everything!” 

“Are you going to report us?” 

That....thing dared speak to me! 
“Eric, tell her to shut up!” 

He eased himself back into the 
armchair; his face was gray. He whis- 
pered, “You tell her that.” 

“I, speak to that thing? What 
for?” 

She turned to me, a quick move- 
ment; had she been human, I would 
have thought I’d wounded her. “You 
would talk to me if you really thought 
I was a thing. But you are too afraid I 
will talk back.” 

I ignored her. “Eric, what is she 
going to do at the Institute?” 

“Study. Live her life. I don’t 
know.” 

“What do you mean, you don’t 
know? You made her!” 

He stroked his face with one 
wrist, whispering, “You don’t under- 
stand, David.” 

What was there to understand? 
“She cannot leave, she’s yours. She 
loves you, doesn’t she?” 

He looked up at her, with that 
odd, tired smile: “Do you love me?” 

Silence. Then, in a calm voice: 
“Not the way he thinks.” 

“But you can’t let her go like 
that! Don’t you love her?” 

“Of course I do, David. I made 
“But why?” 

“So that she would go away.” 
She said, “Leave him be. He’s 
much too afraid to look at himself.” 

Eric lunged between us. The 
blow I was aiming at the thing caught 
him right on the face. He fell. I tried 
to keep him upright but he was too 
heavy. She’d also moved to help, and 
we stood for a while staring at one 
another over his prone body. I wanted 


her. 


to shout, “Don’t touch him!” But she 
was too close, I saw her too sharply: 
her eyes, her lashes, the fine texture of 
her skin, so very close, so very real. 
She blew impatiently on one strand of 
hair falling in her eyes. Eric moved 
weakly. In one, strong pull, she put 
him back on his feet. 

I was still crouching, still feeling 
Eric’s weight in my arms. Eric. That 
was the first time, the first time ever. 
I’d never touched him. Between us, 
always, there had been Galthea. And 
now that other woman who was not 
Galthea would be leaving, leaving us 
together, face to face, and nothing 
would protect me from him, from 
myself, anymore. 

Look at thyself. 

Eric and me? 

I ran away. 


hen we all leave Manmet'’s, it’s 
pouring outside. The road has 
become a raging stream. After a few 
kilometers, the Gazillac sputters and 
refuses to start again. Fortunately it’s 
the end of summer, the rain is warm. 
We walk through the driving storm, 
foundering in the hollows. Now and 
then somebody slips and falls, swear- 
ing. Soon, with my lame leg, it’s my 
turn. Somebody stops beside me, tries 
to pull me up out of the mud. I recog- 
nize her, I tried to pull away but her 
hard little hand doesn’t let go of me. 
Clothes heavy with rain, unable to 
take purchase on the mushy ground, I 
fall back into the mud. Then it’s her 
turn to slip and go sprawling beside 
me. Michael’s torchlight turns 
towards us. “Hey, you two, it’s no 
place to fool around. Wait until we’re 
home, at least!” They walk back and 
help us. She only takes three steps 
and down she goes again. And she 
stays there, crisscrossed by the light- 
beams, stained with mud, her hands 
on her thighs, head thrown back in 
the rain. She laughs. Laughter bub- 
bles up in the others who are trying to 
help her up again, so they have no 
strength left. Everybody deliberately 
falls down. All together, we laugh our 
hearts out in the mud. 
Back at the farm, after washing 
and toweling myself, | don’t go to bed 
at once. I begin to prepare my bags. 
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I have just switched off the lights 
when she knocks on my door and 
opens it: a darker cutting on a black 
background, leaning on the door- 
frame, graceful, unselfconscious. 
Freeze frame. 

“He did not even tell me where 
you were.” 

“I know.” 

Another silent pause. The door- 
frame is merely dark now. She’s gone 
again. 


ric asked me to make the trip back 

by boat. No doubt he wants me to 
see his dolphins—since dolphins have 
been spotted back again in the North 
Sea. And indeed there they are, blue- 
black arching figures shooting forth 
from the waves a few cable-lengths 
from the prow; they speed and inter- 
sect just under the surface and burst 
out again into the light in unison, very 
high, closer and closer to the boat. 

There are other forms gliding 
along just under the water in the 
wake of my small sailboat, fluid and 
sinuous, one perfect outline from the 
top of the head to the torso then to 
the hip and from there to the tip of 
the webbed toes. One of them sur- 
faces: she turns her face up to me, a 
face with no apparent mouth, with 
eyes that gleam under their nictitat- 
ing membrane; on the lower part of 


the face, something like a smile 
stretches under the minute, rainbow 
scales. 

He’s built a new house by the 
sea. From the charred ruins of the 
first one, nothing is left. I land at the 
small pier; somebody catches my 
mooring rope and points me to the 
dunes. 

The first statue I see is made of 
stone. It barely emerges from the 
sand, but its features have been erased 
by another sand, under another, hotter 
sun, a very long time ago. Only the 
shadow of a profile is left under the 
faint outline of a headdress, and the 
hieratic posture: arms crossed high on 
the chest, hands closed on the twin 
symbols of a time-worn power. 

The second statue is made of 
some metal, and though its surface 
has been eroded by the marine air 
after the salty water, its pedestal has 
not been completely covered by the 
sand. It is an elongated working 
model of a human being, pitted and 
thin, with match-stick limbs and a 
small head without a face at the end 
of a long neck. It is slightly bending 
forward, propped on one leg against a 
wind which has stopped blowing on it 
a long time ago. 

Other statues are slowly sinking 
into the dunes, made of stone, made 
of steel, made of glass, stretched 
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along a lane of memory, memories 
rescued from the submerged Hades. 
(Eric wrote, in his only letter to me at 
the farm, at a time when I did not 
understand, “No one but ourselves is 
asking us to be gods. We have only to 
consent to another sort of life.”’) The 
alley of statues leads to the sea. 
Another figure is sitting at some dis- 
tance. It lets sand slip from its right 
hand into its left. Each time some 
sand is borne away on the wind, and 
soon the hands are empty. Then you 
see that a small nut was poured each 
time with the sand: one hand is never 
empty. 

The empty hand touches the 
sand, palm down, and the fingers 
close, grabbing; but the handful is 
always too big and the sand runs out 
between the fingers almost as soon as 
it is taken, too swiftly to be really 
poured into the other hand. The hand 
must dig palm up so that it can take 
and keep enough of the sand to main- 
tain its hourglass-like coming and 
going. But the small nut keeps pass- 
ing from one hand to the other, with 
or without sand. What tree is to be 
born from that closed shell? 

Wide sheets of sand slide, 
rustling, as I walk down the last dune. 
The figure turns around: Eric is turning 
around, towards me. 

Janus is looking at me. & 
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—Algis Budrys 





EXCEPTING REALITY 


Tawn Stokes 
Illustrated by Shaun Tan 


Her grandfather stubbornly refused to come back to the real world 


66Phis is trouble. Major trouble,” 
Penelope Flightfeather said. 

Lily Chang carefully pressed her 
palms together. Behind her the blue 
Pacific lay at rest, below the buttressed 
porch of her Personal Domicile. She 
studied her personal organizer and 
bodyguard with a steady half-lowered 
gaze, which she hoped would be taken 
for a look of inscrutable authority. 

“It concerns your grandfather.” 
Penelope shifted her long, lean weight 
at the hips. Lily waited. Penelope 
flipped one long, black braid back 
over her shoulder. Then she flipped 
her other braid forward, a habit that 
Lily secretly found annoying. “It’s 
major major trouble,” she offered 
again. 

“Everything concerning my 
grandfather is major trouble.” 

“This is the worst, though.” 

“Tt can’t be. He’s had a vasecto- 


” 


my. 
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“Much worse. He’s failed to Reg- 
ister. And there’s only one excuse for 
failing to Register.” 

“He can’t be dead,” Lily said. 
“We spoke this morning.” Her grand- 
father had, in fact, been rappelling 
down a clear crystal cliff, in his usual 
scarlet loincloth and silver bootlings. 
He had been singing the baritone part 
of the Hallelujah Chorus, as he usual- 
ly did when rappelling. Lily had, for 
once, done most of the talking. 

“His final Final Notice actually 
came here,” Penelope said, “since 
you’re his next of kin, Honored Lily. 
He turned a hundred on April twenty- 
seventh.” 

“Did I forget?” said Lily. She 
thought she remembered remember- 
ing. 

“No. But he hasn’t Registered.” 

“He’s always late,” said Lily. 

“The late, maybe. In fact, he’ll be 
legally dead in forty-eight hours.” 


In her mind’s ear Lily could hear 
her grandfather bellowing, The Lord 
God Omnipotent ra-a-a-ineth.... He 
refused to acknowledge sovereignty; 
he spelled the word “raineth.” 

“And legally dead is just as dead 
as dead dead. For practical purposes.” 
It was Penelope’s job to overprotect 
and organize. 

Lily stiffened. Her hand went up 
to her hair, set as close to her head as 
lacquer. She patted precisely. 

She could still hear her grandfa- 
ther’s voice. Alle-LOO-ya, Alle-LOO- 
ya; Alle-loo-ya, Alle-loo-ya...AH LAY 
LOO-O-0O-YA! 

“Not if I can help it,” said Lily. 


“G randfather,” Lily said, press- 
ing her palms to the screen in 
her comm/room to focus her attention, 
“am I interrupting?” 

The red hot-air balloon hung low 
and motionless over a green sea. In its 
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gondola a bony old man, crackly 
brown and bald as a horseshoe crab- 
shell, stood erect. He was lecturing. 

“I didn’t realize you had a class 
now,” Lily said. 

“As you see.” Her grandfather 
spread his hands. 

Before him on the smooth green 
sea floated his students, each on an 
inflated beach raft. A hundred faces 
turned and looked over a hundred 
shoulders, all of them looking for 
Lily. Lily wondered if Gramps had 
arranged for them to see her. 

“Young and Eager Minds,” her 
grandfather addressed them, “you will 
excuse me momentarily. My favorite 
granddaughter appears.” 

Lily saw herself, seated atop the 
hot air balloon. She was wearing 
polkadot knickers. A waft of laughter 
passed over the sea as the students 
noticed. 

“Gramps,” Lily said in protest, 
“T’m still here in California.” 

“So you are,” Gramps said. “In 
your perceptions. In mine you’re in 
the Gulf of Mexico. Or more precise- 
ly, above it.” 

“T thought you taught all your 
classes on the Acropolis.” 

“Everyone teaches on the Acrop- 
olis; the place is saturated. I’m trying 
bodies of water this semester.” 

“Gramps, I need to talk to you.” 

“A little later,” Gramps said. 

“Tt’s serious, Grandfather.” 

“Serious is as serious says. My 
students rightfully occupy my mental 
space now. Call me at sunset.” 

Lily’s comm/screen was sudden- 
ly filled with flying fish, ejecting from 
frothing green waves and splashing 
back into them. 

“Gramps,” Lily said, “we have to 
discuss this now. It’s highly impor- 
tant.” 

The fish leapt blithely onward, 
obviously deaf. 

“You always do that, don’t you?” 
Lily said. 

The fish leapt on without answer- 
ing. 


eg stood beneath Lily’s 
antique teakwood lintel. Both her 
braids hung forward over her shoul- 
ders. 


“You must have seen him,” Pene- 
lope said. Lily carefully said nothing. 
She waited for the first braid to flip. 

“Either that, or you talked to the 
One World Electrical Power Grid.” 

“T never talk to the Power Grid,” 
Lily said firmly. “I authorize payment 
each morning so I won’t have to talk 
to them.” 

“Then you’ ve seen him. You’ve 
got your OH-GRAMPS expression. 
That means you’ve seen him.” Pene- 
lope jounced on the balls of her feet, 
and both braids twitched. 

“T haven’t actually seen him in 
thirty years. He only sees people Vir- 
tually,” Lily said primly. “He never 
leaves his Domicile. He’s never even 
told me where it Really is.” 

“He must have gone to Register 
the last time. When he turned ninety.” 
Penelope fingered the tip of the right 
braid, but did not flip. 

“So he did. What of it?” 

“Then the Registrars have his 
address.” 

“Unless he’s moved,” Lily said. 

“How could he move if he never 
leaves his Domicile?” 

“Don’t be smug,” Lily said. 

“T have an Ex who’s a Registrar. 
He’ll get the old geezer’s address for 
you.” 

“That would be nice,” Lily said. 
“Though I'll never use it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Rules are rules,” Lily said. “And 
I doubt if I wish to know what he’s 
Really doing.” 

“T’ll get his address for you any- 
how,” Penelope said. She flipped her 
braid back. Lily expelled a short 
breath. 

“T can always count on you, Pene- 
lope,” Lily said. 


he Pacific was thundering, laven- 

der beneath a red sky. 

“Gramps,” Lily said, “it’s sun- 
down.” 

Gramps was in the hot tub he kept 
in a latticed gazebo. He was with a 
woman, knee to knee, with bubbles of 
bottom-lit water flourishing between 
them. Lily pressed her lips together in 
disapproval. She knew who the 
woman was. 

Herself. 
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Herself at sixteen, black hair lin- 
gering over her pale cream shoulders, 
all her Chinese heritage showing. The 
lucent water swirled at her brown-nip- 
pled breasts. 

Lily at forty-six pressed her 
hands together, sharply envious. 

“Gramps,” she said as if she had 
not seen anything, “are you decent?” 

“Never have been,” Gramps said. 

Lily at sixteen vanished. Lily at 
forty-six touched the lily, her scarlet 
nameflower, set low behind her left 
ear. She noted her urge to fling the lily 
into the water, to watch it plunge in 
the whirlpool between her grandfa- 
ther’s legs. 

“This is ridiculous, Gramps,” she 
said. She wondered if what she meant 
was This is shameful. She laced her 
fingers and clamped them tight togeth- 
er. 

“So it is,” Gramps said, “but I 
happen to like it.” 

“You were never in a hot tub with 
me in real Reality.” 

“Rules are rules,” Gramps said. 

“And that’s why you like Virtual: 
no rules.” 

“Virtual has rules,” Gramps said. 
“But you don’t know them, Grand- 
daughter.” 

“And you do.” Lily released her 
grip on her fingers. 

“What do you think?” Gramps 
said. He rose from the hot tub. From 
waist to knee he was enclosed in tight 
purple pants with a formidable bulge 
at the crotch. 

“Speaking of rules,” Lily said. 

“T prefer not to speak of them.” 

“Whether you prefer to or not, 
Gramps, you really must Register.” 

“T have Registered.” 

“Not recently enough, though. 
The rule is once every tenth year. You 
just turned one hundred.” 

“You mustn’t remind me so sud- 
denly.” Gramps turned a double som- 
ersault back into the hot tub. 

“Yes I must.” 

“Then I must avoid you.” He 
showed her the back of his bald head, 
and thrust it upward suggestively. 

“Why do you avoid Registra- 
tion?” Lily said. 

“T lack the time for such trivia.” 
The bald head cocked to the side. 


“Tt takes ten minutes.” 

“There’s the matter of presenting 
oneself to the Registrar’s Office.” 

“They do have to identify you,” 
Lily said. 

“J don’t wish to be identified with 
foolishness.” 

“Foolish or not. It’s your Civic 
Obligation.” 

The bald head straightened. “I’m 
a centenarian. Why should I have 
obligations?” 

“You have obligations to your 
students,” Lily said primly. “I’m cer- 
tain you love your students.” 

“Half my students are mermaids,” 
her grandfather said. 

“Mermaids?” 

“T never have sex with mermaids. 
It’s inefficient.” 

“I’m sure in their own reality the 
mermaids Register.” 

“I certainly trust not. As I their 
Professor will set them a suitable 
example.” 

“This is not what I’m talking 
about,” said Lily tightly. She spread 
out her fingers against her transparent 
comm/screen and looked for their 
shadow. She saw none. 

“What are you talking about, if 
not Registration?” 

“What I’m talking about,” Lily 
said, “is accepting reality.” 

“What reality? What is reality?” 

“Real reality,” Lily said. “The 
kind that can do things to you that you 
didn’t ask for.” 

“Ah yes. Your reality.” 

“Fine. My reality. Which I expect 
you, this once, to accept.” 

“T spell both those verbs with an 
E-X,” her grandfather said. 


Fe fe Lily said, “where’s 
the Registrar’s office?” 

“Which one?” Penelope shifted 
her hips. “They have offices all over 
the world. After all, it is the World 
Government.” 

“The one Gramps should go to to 
Register.” 

“T have no idea.” The leftward 
braid flipped forward. “My Ex hasn’t 
found his address yet.” 

Lily sighed briefly. “Then I'll go 
to my Registrar’s Office. It’s still 
where it used to be, isn’t it?” 


“Why?” said Penelope. “You 
shouldn’t go near the place until 
you’re fifty. People will think you’re 
growing older, Honored Lily.” 

Lily could feel Penelope’s 
emphasis turn her hair white and pro- 
vide her with ill-fitting dentures, the 
kind her grandmother wore when her 
regenerations degenerated. “Don’t be 
smug,” she said. “Fifty’s only halfway 
to a hundred. And twenty-five is 
halfway to fifty.” 

“I’m twenty-five,” said Penelope. 

Lily smiled tightly. “I would 
never have guessed,” she said. 

Lily visited the Registrar’s office 
at the beachfront. The Registrar, a fat 
young man with hair the color of the 
beach sand, was sitting out front in a 
thinsuit, obviously tanning. Lily 
pressed her lips together; she had 
never approved of suicidal tendencies. 

Their conversation was brief. 

“You want someone to what?” 
the Registrar said in response to her 
query. 

“I want someone from your 
Office to visit him.” 

“No one can do that.” 

“Penelope Flightfeather’s Ex can 
provide his address.” 

“So can I,” the Registrar said. 
“But we’re not going to visit him.” 

“Whyever not?” said Lily. “It’s 
probably a very short way from his 
local Branch Office.” 

“Distance is not the problem. Dis- 
tance is nothing.” The fat young man 
delved his toes in the sand before him. 
His belly rose like a mound of 
unbaked bread. “We don’t visit a per- 
son’s Domicile. It would be a totally 
unacceptable Invasion of Privacy.” 

“Even if someone invites you?” 

“He hasn’t,” the young man said. 
“And we’d never go anyhow. A man’s 
Domicile is holy. His One True Real- 
ity. No one from the mere World Gov- 
ernment crosses such thresholds. 
Rules are Rules. And we honor them.” 

Lily sighed again. “Are you cer- 
tain you don’t know my grandfather?” 
she said. 


C6 Psncion Lily said, “I must ask 
you to help me.” 

“But everything is working per- 

fectly, Honored Lily. I reminded you 


to authorize payment of your electric 
bill.” 

“Forget the electric bill.” 

“No, you mustn’t forget the elec- 
tric bill,” Penelope said. “The One 
World Electrical Power Grid will....” 

“I know what it will,” Lily said. 
“T authorized first thing this morning. 
I must ask you to help me with 
Gramps.” 

“T thought I had already given 
you his address.” Penelope tugged on 
her left braid. 

“You have. Now I want you to 
use it.” 

“Use it for what, Honored Lily?” 

“Go and see him.” 

“Why not go see him yourself, 
Honored Lily?” 

“He loves me at sixteen,” said 
Lily. “That’s how he still sees me. It 
may also be the way I want him to see 


” 


me 


“G RAMPS,” Lily shouted at her 
comm/screen, ““WHERE’S MY 
PERSONAL ORGANIZER AND BODY- 
GUARD?” , 

“WHERE IS WHAT?” her grand- 
father bellowed. His red hot air bal- 
loon hovered over an enormous water- 
fall, which thundered in mist and rain- 
bows down a great chasm. Spray rose 
high in the air and the roar was deaf- 
ening. Gramps leaned out of the gon- 
dola. The gondola tipped. 


“GRAMPS,” Lily — shouted, 
“WHERE IS SHE? 
“WHERE IS WHO?” 


“PENELOPE. THE YOUNG WO- 
MAN I SENT TO PERSUADE YOU.” 

“AH,” her grandfather cried. 
“AND SO SHE DID.” 

“Thank goodness,” said Lily. She 
pressed her hand to her throat. She 
hated waterfalls, and large noisy 
waterfalls especially. 

“PENELOPE IS WONDERFULLY 
PERSUASIVE,” her grandfather 
added. 

“THEN YOU’ VE BEEN TO REG- 
ISTER.” Lily was finding the din of the 
plunging waters distasteful. She had 
to shout to hear herself. 

“NOT AT ALL,” her grandfather 
said. 

Lily’s bosom heaved. “THEN 
WHERE’S PENELOPE?” 
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“HERE I AM, HONORED LILY.” 

A second bald head popped up 
out of the gondola. “YOUR GRAMPS 
IS QUITE A GUY,” Penelope yelled. 

“WHERE ARE YOUR BRAIDS?” 
said Lily. 

“WE SACRIFICED THEM TO THE 
WATERFALL.” Penelope arose and 
perched on the side of the gondola. 
Beneath her the water rushed eagerly 
into its death-leap. Lily’s breath short- 
ened to look at it. 

“I THINK I LIKE VIRTUAL REAL- 
ITY,” Penelope said. Gramps patted 
her bottom approvingly. 

“YOU WERE SUPPOSED TO BE 
PERSUADING GRAMPS TO REGIS- 
TER.” 

“HE PERSUADED ME TO LIGHT- 
EN UP,” cried Penelope lightly. She 
kicked her silvershod heels and tilted 
her naked head. 

“YOU ARE IN MY EMPLOY NO 
LONGER,” Lily snapped. 

“WHEE!” said Penelope. 


es waited until her breathing was 
reliably normal, which meant until 
morning. As the first light touched the 
Pacific, she touched her screen again. 

“I know where you live, 
Gramps,” Lily said without greeting. 

“Then of course you know I live 
everywhere. And everywhere I live, 
you live.” Gramps was poised on the 
brow of his crystal cliff, gazing out 
over a landscape of seething pools and 
small, very active volcanoes. For the 
moment at least, no one seemed to be 
with him. 

“Don’t be smug,” Lily said. “You 
live in Middle Rock, Arkansas.” 

The scene became a square room 
with smooth gray walls and a brown 
plaid sofa. 

“So you know,” her grandfather 
said. He sat down on the sofa, crossed 
his feet and parked them on the 
stained steel coffee table. Directly 
behind him, his Harley Davidson 
computer sat like a fat old dog who 
expects instructions. “I don’t really 
spend much time here.” 

“You never go anywhere else, at 
least not in Reality.” 

“You might be surprised,” said 
her grandfather. “See you tomorrow.” 
The scene changed promptly back to 


the small volcanoes. Lily’s perspec- 
tive was straight down, .into a lively 
pit of lava. 
“You'll see me tonight, Gramps,” 
she said. “I’m coming over.” 
“You’re here already,” Gramps 
said. The lava burbled. 


he maglev unsettled her stomach 

all the way to Arkansas. Arkansas 
was lush and green and astoundingly 
humid. Lily arrived at her grandfa- 
ther’s doorstep, in the hall of a con- 
crete apartment house a century old or 
older, feeling like a lost explorer. 

A blue eye, set above the door- 
lock, winked at Lily. 

“Yes?” a throaty voice inquired. 
Lily saw no speaker. 

“I wish to see Li Chang,” said 
Lily. 

“Chang Li is not disposed to 
receive a visitor.” 

“I’m not just a visitor. I am his 
next of kin. Ask if I may see him.” 

“Sooner or later.” 

“No. Now.” Lily said. 

“He is having sex with a mer- 
maid.” 

“He never has sex with mer- 
maids.” 

“I’m only telling you what he 
said.” The door sounded offended. 
Lily rapped on it briskly. 

“I’m telling you what he said, 
too,” Lily announced. “Tell him I’m 
coming in. Right now.” 

“He never listens to me.” The 
door sighed mightily and slid up into 
the ceiling. 

Gramps was, once again, up to his 
collarbones in the hot tub. Lily at six- 
teen was with him, her chin on his 
shoulder. 

“Gramps,” Lily said. 

Her grandfather turned to face 
her. The chin of herself at sixteen slid 
to the water, submerged, then rose 
again. Lily noted that herself at six- 
teen did not sputter. 

Silence stood for a moment 
among the three of them. 

“Lily,” her grandfather whis- 
pered. 

“The very same,” Lily said. “If 
not exactly.” 

“Lily,” her grandfather roared, 
“can it be you, Really?” 
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“Tt Really can,” Lily said. “And it 
really is. And don’t get out of the tub 
unless you’ ve got clothes on.” 

“It really is really you, Grand- 
daughter.” 

“I notice you’re staying in the 
tub, Gramps.,” 

“You really have come to see 
me.” Her grandfather’s arms opened 
wide. He started to rise from the 
water. 

“Not to see all of you,” said Lily. 
Her grandfather settled at waist depth, 
his arms still wide, like the wings of 
an ascending angel. 

“Where’s your bathrobe?” said 
Lily. 

“T doubt if I own one. I have only 
Virtual company, ordinarily.” 

“Well, now you have me,” Lily 
said. “And I’m not Virtual.” She 
glanced at herself at sixteen, eyes nar- 
rowed. 

“So Ido,” her grandfather con- 
ceded. “And I know your distaste for 
Real travel.” 

“Inherited from you,” said Lily. 

“To what do I owe the honor of 
your present appearance?” 

Now or never. Lily took a deep 
breath. 

“I have come,” Lily said, “to 
plead with you. To entreat you.” 

“You could plead with me over 
the computernet.” 

“I can plead much better in per- 
son. You can’t get rid of me so easi- 
ly.” Lily opened her own arms, a trifle 
stiffly. 

“Granddaughter,” her grandfather 
said. He lowered his arms discretely, 
and stood hands open, still in the cen- 
ter of the hot tub. Behind his elbow, 
Lily at sixteen sat smiling gravely. 
“Granddaughter, what do you want of 
me?” 

Lily felt her familiar exasperated 
rush of love for him. 

“You know damn well what I 
want, Gramps.” 

“Why? I’m a centenarian. I don’t 
need Reality. I really don’t need exis- 
tence.” 

“But I want you to be able to exist 
in your own Realities. And you can’t 
if you don’t exist.” 

“My existence is not dependent 
on Registration.” 


“Maybe not, in the pure meta- 
physical sense. However, your elec- 
trical supply is.” 

“My electrical supply is depen- 
dent on Nature’s electrons.” 

“And also on your constant 
access to the One World Electrical 
Power Grid. Which you can’t have if 
you don’t authorize payment of your 
electric bill. Which you can’t do if you 
don’t exist.” 

“If I don’t exist /egally. Legal 
reality is only the lowest form of exis- 
tence.” 

“Gramps,” Lily said, “you know 
your computer won’t work without 
electricity. Without your computer 
you won’t have Virtual Reality. Real 
Reality is all you’ll have, Gramps.” 

“That could be a drag,” Gramps 
said. 

“A pink-sequin drag, Gramps.” 

“J would prefer to call it inertial.” 

“Come along, Gramps. It’s only a 
walk to the corner in Real Reality. You 
won’t have to do it again till you’re a 
hundred and ten.” And till /’m fifty-six, 


Lily thought. Which she couldn’t 
imagine, but of course she had never 
lived in imagination, hers or otherwise. 

“Is that a definite promise?” her 
grandfather said. 

“Yes, it is.” 

“And you’ll join me in the hot 
tub?” 

“My Virtual self will,” Lily said. 
“And you already know it.” 

“T want your Real self.” 

Lily considered. 

“In proper bathing costume,” her 
grandfather added. 

“That goes without mention.” 

“Nevertheless, I mention it.” 

“Gramps,” Lily said, “I love you. 
And you know what I mean by that 
exactly, so don’t get puerile.” 

“Indeed I do,” Gramps said. “And 
it’s satisfactory.” 

“Then you'll go with me?” 

“Anywhere,” her grandfather 
said. 

Lily drew in her breath: she so 
rarely caught him. She held him by a fine 
silk thread, but she knew she held him. 


“Then let’s go to the Registrar,” 
she said. 

Gramps glanced over his shoul- 
der. Lily’s glance followed his. 

Her sixteen-year-old self rose out 
of the hot tub, ascending as if being 
drawn by a tide of gravity, gravity 
running the wrong way. As her navel 
cleared the surface of the bubbling 
water, Lily saw the green-gold scales 
that encircled her belly. She saw the 
curve of her fishtail. 

She was a mermaid; a sixteen- 
year-old mermaid. Her mermaid self 
rose up above the water, slapped it 
with her tail and giggled. 

“Gramps,” Lily age forty-six 
said, “you’re one in a million.” 

“That I am,” Gramps said. “And 
I’ll live forever.” 

“Let’s go Register.” 

The mermaid snapped her fingers, 
and all at once she was holding a red 
silk bathrobe. She extended it to Lily’s 
grandfather. 

“Do what your granddaughter 
says,” the mermaid said. fal 
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A Hot AND CopPER Sky 
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All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody Sun, at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the Moon. 


—The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


he lived in a cabin on a bluff over- 

looking the Cobalt Sea on the 
planet Octavion. Sometimes, when the 
wind blew in from the east, she would 
stand outside her cabin to feel the 
windblown mist from the giant water- 
falls of the Sad American River as it 
plummeted down Mount Azure into 
the sea. Afternoons, when the sun’s 
harsh rays were strongest and even the 
pterodactyls refused to take to the sky, 
she would cross the meadow behind 
her cabin to the crest of the falls and 
cool herself in the swirling vapors of 
the sparkling river water. Later, she 
would lie on the flat boulders near the 
base of Mount Azure and gaze up at 
the magnificence of the Perfume 
Mountains. 


Her name was Daryn, and this 
afternoon she strolled naked across the 
meadow, a towel draped over her 
shoulder. A tall woman, nearly six 
feet, Daryn had long brown hair and a 
lean svelte body. She had striking fea- 
tures, a sharp nose and a pointy chin, 
softened by full lips and large green 
eyes. Her breasts, matured by her thir- 
ty years, were a hint oversized with 
small, round nipples. In the strong sun- 
light, the red highlights of her hair 
stood out. 

Nearing the falls, Daryn placed her 
towel on a small boulder and walked 
into the mist. The roar of the water was 
nearly deafening, but she felt no partic- 
ular danger so close to the huge falls. 
She remained a good hundred meters 
upstream from the edge of the cliff, 
turning slowly, as the cool water bathed 
every pore of her body. She pulled her 
hair back and then ran her hands down 
her sides. 

She felt a rush of excitement as 
she turned in the mist. She felt some- 


one watching. It was a game she often 
played. She imagined a man stumbling 
upon her and watching her. She felt his 
eyes on her like pin pricks, roaming 
every inch of her body. She rubbed 
herself in the cooling water. She 
rubbed her breasts. Then slowly her 
fingers dropped between her legs. 

Her eyes snapped open when the 
shudder gripped her. She walked far- 
ther into the mist to let the water wash 
her. As soon as she felt the rough 
creases beneath her feet, she stopped. 
Holding her hair back, she looked for 
the small crevice in the rocks and then 
for the bright green slime beyond the 
crevice. Going down on one knee, she 
ran her fingers over the crevice and 
then over the slime. She imagined how 
it would feel to step on the slime, the 
cool slickness that would send her 
sprawling down the slope of the rocks 
all the way to the falls and down to the 
Cobalt Sea. 

Daryn stood and backed away. 
She shook herself and walked out of 
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the mist. Wringing her hair with both 
hands, she walked back to the boulder, 
stopped momentarily and scooped up 
the towel. She walked back across the 
meadow, past her cabin to the high 
bluff above the sea. She spread the 
towel on the grass and sat on it cross- 
legged. 

Leaning back on her hands, she 
closed her eyes and tilted her face up to 
the sun. She felt the heat on her face. 
She let her mind float in the heat. Her 
mind roamed to thoughts of the Sad 
American Falls, of the explorer who 
discovered it nearly a century ago. How 
did the legend go? The first man to ever 
lay eyes on the falls sat down and cried 
at its beauty. He stayed there for an 
entire day, dreaming of his home, of a 
lush green land far, far away. Of Earth. 
Legend had it that the explorer turned 
around, re-crossed the Perfume Moun- 
tains back to First Colony City and 
returned to Earth. Daryn wondered 
about a man who could be so moved by 
the beauty of a waterfall, and his need 
to return across an entire galaxy to the 
home of his youth. 

She blinked her eyes to the bright 
sunlight, then lay face down on the 
towel. She thought about her home as 
a little girl. It seemed so long ago. She 
remembered the dusty streets of Ver- 
milion Town, of the stone village at 
the edge of the Cinnamon Hills on the 
far side of Octavion, across the Silver 
Desert. She remembered the stone 
house her mother and father had built, 
her room overlooking a narrow street 
that always smelled of cooked meat 
and tangy goat yogurt. 

She remembered evenings spent 
playing on the front porch, shielding 
her eyes to watch the strong sun fall 
behind the Cinnamon Hills, as long 
orange and brown shadows crept 
across Vermilion Town. She remem- 
bered days spent playing on the dusty 
streets, the smell of her mother’s pan- 
cakes, the sweet taste of cane syrup. 

She remembered the warmth of 
her father’s beard on her face. He was 
the only man who ever loved her, the 
only man who loved her without rea- 
son, without limit. She remembered 
him hunched over his workbench, the 
wheel of his sewing machine spinning 
as he made clothing for the Octavion 


settlers, practical clothes for a harsh 
world. Her father was a tailor. He was 
a frail, gentle man, who’d crumbled 
when her mother died. 

Daryn was sure the stone house 
was still there along the dusty streets 
of a town so far away it might as well 
be on another world. She was sure the 
brown and orange shadows still 
crawled over her house when the sun 
fell behind the Cinnamon Hills. She 
felt a tear on her cheek. 

She rose on her hands and knees, 
crawled over to the edge of the bluff 
and laid on the cool grass and looked 
down at the crystal water. The water 
was bright blue close to the beach. Far- 
ther out the water became turquoise 
with streaks of bright green and pur- 
plish blue near the reefs. In the dis- 
tance the Cobalt Sea was pale blue. 
Octavion had been re-made from its 
original; the original was too beautiful, 
and now the Earth people lived on it 
more readily, but still the Cobalt Sea 
was so pale it was hard to tell where 
the sea ended and the sky began. 

Daryn watched three ichthyosaurs 
moving beneath the waves. They 
appeared as black stains sliding in the 
water, their fins breaking the surface as 
they rolled in the sea. She’d seen an 
elamosaurus once, cruising in deeper 
water, its hideous head bobbing as it 
rocked in the water. The dinosaurs had 
been genetically recovered and plant- 
ed on the planet, to make it more inter- 
esting. But Daryn did not often think 
about the process. She was more inter- 
ested in the result. 

A noise below drew Daryn’s 
attention back to the beach. She craned 
her neck over the side and looked 
down at two dimetrodons scurrying 
along the narrow beach. They snapped 
at one another, their sail fins swaying 
as they darted back toward the jungle 
that ran to the right of the bluff. 

Shielding her eyes, Daryn looked 
over at the trees and saw three ptero- 
dactyls perched along the treetops. 
One spread its leathery wings and 
jumped from its perch, flapping in 
jerky motions as it rose and swooped 
away. Its loud cackle echoed back to 
Daryn as she looked back at the sea. 

The strong Octavion sun was 
beginning its quick descent now, 


falling toward the sea, streaking the 
waters with an iridescent glow, turning 
the horizon into copper. 

Daryn rose and stretched and 
picked up her towel. She walked back 
to the cabin. She felt the depression 
again in her chest, like a dead heart, 
like a dead stone in her breast. 

No, she told herself, J won’t think 
about it. 

But there was no way she could not 
think about it. In the morning the hov- 
ercraft would return and the man would 
disembark. She ran her right hand over 
her left wrist, over the red mark that 
was still tender, that was always tender. 
And she fought as hard as she could to 
keep from crying. 

She stayed up later than usual, 
much later, fighting off the dread. 


he hovercraft arrived not long after 

dark, its ear-piercing whine unmis- 
takable as it banked over the jungle 
and came to rest between the cabin and 
the Cobalt Sea. 

Daryn sat up in bed. She rubbed 
her temples and tried to calm down. 
When the engine killed, she jumped up 
and pulled on a shirt and shorts. She 
made it into the front room before the 
door slammed open. 

Howard stood in the doorway, a 
scowl on his bearded face. Daryn 
retreated to the sofa and sat, her hands 
pressed against her knees. Howard’s 
black hair was messed, his beard 
rough; dark stains dotted his light- 
green uniform. He leered angrily at 
her. Daryn’s heart pounded in her 
chest. 

Rubbing his beard, Howard 
stepped into the cabin. He began to 
unzip his jumpsuit. 

“Come on,” he said gruffly. 
“What are you doing wearing 
clothes?” 

A blond head bobbed behind 
Howard. A pair of blue eyes peeked 
around Howard’s large shoulder as 
Daryn stood slowly. 

“Come on,” Howard said, climb- 
ing out of his jumpsuit. 

Daryn slipped her fingers into the 
waistband of the shorts and pulled 
them down. She kicked them aside as 
the man behind Howard stepped into 
the room. In an identical officer’s 
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green jumpsuit, the man stared at 
Daryn, running his gaze down between 
her legs. 

“Come on!” Howard was naked 
now and moving toward her. 

Daryn pulled her top off and 
dropped it just as Howard pushed her 
back on the sofa and mounted her. She 


squirmed; he grabbed her throat and 


squeezed. 

His breath reeked of liquor and he 
smelled of sweat and dirt. Daryn 
closed her eyes and let herself go limp 
and thought of the falls and then of 
cobalt water and cinnamon hills and 
stone huts and a sky streaked in cop- 
per. 

As soon as Howard finished, he 
rolled off and said, “She’s yours.” 

Daryn looked up at the man who 
stepped forward and climbed out of his 
jumpsuit. Smaller and younger than 
Howard, the man looked much clean- 
er, with a neat beard and eyes that 
actually stared back at her. 

She wasn’t sure, but she thought 
she saw a shy smile and maybe even a 
hint of embarrassment as he moved 
between her legs. Far gentler, the man 
put his hands on her shoulders as he 
slipped inside her and took his time 
with her, breathing heavily and actual- 
ly kissing her mouth before he came. 

He climbed off gently and fell 
back on the floor, his eyes roaming 
from her breasts to between her legs. 
Daryn felt the leaking now. She stood 
up slowly, feeling it roll down her legs. 

Howard grabbed her wrist and 
said, “Food. Bitch!” 

When she reached for her shorts, 
he grabbed them and threw them 
across the room. 

“T like to keep the bitch naked,” 
he told the other man. Daryn could feel 
them watch as she walked away into 
the kitchen to the refrigerator. She 
pulled out two of the pre-formed meals 
and slid them into the oven. 

“No knives in there?” the other 
man asked Howard. 

“Naw. Spoons and forks only. But 
it’s smart to keep an eye on her. She’s 
dangerous.” 

“How?” 

“She’s got hands, don’t she?” 

Howard turned to Daryn and said, 
“Come back here.” 


She walked back in. 

“Stand there.” He motioned that 
she should stand in front of both of 
them. 

“Now put your hands behind 
you,” Howard said. “Move those feet 
apart.” 

Daryn closed her eyes as the men 
stared at her. Her heart no longer rac- 
ing, she forced herself to think of the 
falls again, of the thundering sound of 
white water plummeting from Mount 
Azure. She listened to the timer click- 
ing on the oven and wondered how it 
would feel to stand naked in front of a 
man with softer eyes, with eyes that 
looked at her longingly instead of vio- 
lently. She had that once, a long time 
ago, for a short while. She was so 
young and the time was so short. 

The timer finally went off. She 
moved back into the kitchen and laid 
out plates for them and pulled their 
meals from the oven. She drew ale for 
them and placed a goblet next to each 
plate before retreating back into the 
living room. 

“Stay where we can see you, 
bitch.” Howard shoved meat into his 
mouth, then washed it down with ale. 
“Watch that ale,” he told the other. 
“Don’t overdo it ’til we strap her 
down.” 

The other man looked at Daryn as 
she sat in a chair where they could see 
her. 

“What’s her name?” 

“Bitch,” Howard said. “Just call 
her bitch.” 

Daryn closed her eyes. She lis- 
tened as they went back to eating, 
smacking their lips, sucking on the 
goblets. She heard them talk about two 
tyrannosaurs they overflew in the Indi- 
go Forest, and of the Stegosaurus 
herds along the plateau. 

“Naw,” Howard said. “Nothing 
can get up on this bluff except those 
damn pterodactyls. But you can slap 
those little bastards away.” 

Howard finished eating first. He 
shoved his plate aside. 

Daryn got up immediately and put 
it in the cleaner. 

“Where’d you find her?” the other 
man asked, staring at Daryn’s butt as 
she passed. 

“Found her in a bar in Tulage.” 
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“Near the ionic mines?” 

“Yeah.” Howard belched. “Some- 
one told me she lost her man in a cave- 
in or something.” 

“She never told you?” 

“She don’t talk.” 

The other man rose and put his 
plate in the cleaner and said, “I'll get 
the supplies.” 

Howard leaned back in his chair 
and put his hands behind his head. 

Daryn watched the other man 
carry in pre-formed meals and other 
supplies, and tried her best not to show 
any emotion when he dropped the box 
of books next to her feet. 

“The boys sent these,” the man 
said, nodding to the books. “My 
name’s Jason.” He shrugged and head- 
ed back into the kitchen to refill his 
goblet with ale. 

Rising, Howard waved to Daryn 
and said, “Come on, Bitch.” 

She followed him down the hall. 
He pointed to the bathroom and said, 
“Go ahead.” 

He watched her from the hall. 

Then he followed her into the bed- 
room and put her in bed, snapping a 
steel manacle on her left wrist. He 
checked to make sure the manacle was 
still secured to the steel headboard 
before leaving her. 

Daryn listened to the men drink 
their ale and tell their stories. She 
heard pieces of the conversation. Jason 
called Howard’s set-up here “perfect.” 
Howard said something about “a man 
draining himself.” When they laughed 
they sounded like young pterodactyls 
on their first flight. 

After a few minutes, Daryn 
reached over to the paperback book on 
the table next to the bed and looked at 
it. It was an Earth book, aged and 
worn, with an exotic scene of the inte- 
rior of a café on its cover. There were 
three characters in the scene. In the 
foreground sat a man with gray hair 
and a mustache. He was pouring him- 
self a cup of liquid from a golden 
carafe. The man looked very much like 
Daryn’s father. There was a deter- 
mined look on the man’s hawk-like 
face. 

Behind and to the left of the man 
who looked like Daryn’s father stood 
an exotic woman with long brown 
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hair. The woman was dressed in lacy 
white shoulder epaulets and a match- 
ing brassiere. Around her waist was a 
white belt that held up a long white 
scarf that draped between her shapely 
legs. She also wore tall white high- 
heel shoes. The woman danced atop a 
small dance floor made of white light 
that illuminated her from the floor up. 
Daryn wondered what it would be like 
to wear shoes with such high heels. 

Between the two characters stood 
another character. This was the main 
character of the book. Young and 
rugged, with reddish hair, his name 
was Marid. He stood in the open door- 
way of the café, looking out at a street 
scene, at a narrow street of sand-col- 
ored buildings. He was a kind man in 
an unkind world; a gentle man, a car- 
ing man. 

This was the third book in an old 
Earth series. She ran her fingers over 
the title—The Exile Kiss by George 
Alec Effinger. She enjoyed these 
books so much because she liked the 
women. They were so independent. 
She also liked the way the people 
could alter their lives and personalities 
by plugging mind-altering devices 
directly into their skulls. She longed to 
alter herself. She longed to be lost in 
an exotic café. 

Daryn read two chapters, then put 
the book back. She didn’t want to rush 
it. She wanted to savor every scene, to 
read the book ever so slowly. She was 
just readjusting herself when she saw 
Howard standing at the foot of the bed. 
Rubbing his hairy chest, he nodded to 
her legs and said, “Open them up.” She 
closed her eyes and pretended she was 
in a café and a man like Marid was 
staring at her. 

When Howard was finished with 
her, he rolled over and went to sleep. 
Jason climbed on her immediately, his 
breath now laced with the bittersweet 
scent of strong ale. Suspending himself 
above her on his hands and knees, he 
craned his neck down and kissed her 
again on the mouth and took his time 
with her, a long, long time. 

Jason fell asleep on the other side 
of Daryn, sandwiching her against 
Howard’s sweaty back. They didn’t 
even turn off the light. She closed her 
eyes and tried to sleep. She let her 


mind roam to a faraway land, a city of 
lights and dancing girls and people 
who were not who they were supposed 
to be; people who were someone else. 


uch later, she felt Jason climb on 

her and start up again. She pre- 
tended to sleep, but his jerking hurt her 
arm so much she had to readjust her- 
self. 

“Oh,” Jason said. He grabbed her 
arm and looked at it. “Does it hurt?” 

Daryn didn’t meet his gaze, but 
she nodded yes. 

He grunted and climbed off. He 
went into the front room and came back 
with Howard’s large set of keys. It took 
a few tries, but he found the key and 
unlocked the manacle. Still holding it 
shut, he paused and said, “Howard 
warned me not to let you out.” 

Daryn waited. 

“You'll be a good girl, now won’t 
you?” 

Daryn turned her gaze to him and 
nodded slowly. 

As soon as he let her out, she 
rubbed her wrist. It was so raw it was 
blood red. She climbed out of bed. 

“Where are you going?” Jason 
asked anxiously. 

She went into the bathroom. 

“Oh,” he said, but didn’t follow. 

Stepping back into the hall, she 
looked at Jason and raised her hand 
and waved him forward. Then she 
turned and went down the hall, 
through the living room and out the 
front door. She waited on the porch; 
Jason appeared in the doorway two 
seconds later. 

“Wait. What are you doing?” He 
said in a harsh whisper. He didn’t want 
to wake Howard. 

Daryn looked up at the near 
moon, bright and yellow in the dark 
sky. Beyond its cratered face was the 
second moon, gray and dull. The wind 
shifted, and a fine sprinkle of mist 
floated over them from the falls. It felt 
so cool on Daryn’s body. 

Daryn turned back to Jason and 
forced herself to smile. She extended a 
hand. He took it and she led him 
around the cabin and through the 
meadow for the falls. The cascade bil- 
lowed like a monstrous ghost in the 
bright moonlight, its roar echoing in 
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Daryn’s ears as she led Jason past the 
boulders and into the mist. 

The water swirled around her, 
washing the sweat off her body, wash- 
ing the pain away from her wrist, 
cleaning her so completely. She 
rubbed her hands over her body. Fac- 
ing the mist, she pulled her hair back 
and let the water flow over her face. 

Jason stood near the edge of the 
mist. Hesitating, he looked back 
toward the cabin. When he turned back 
to Daryn, she opened her arms for him. 
He waded slowly out to her. He had 
trouble keeping his balance on the 
rocks. Daryn wrapped her arms around 
his neck and kissed his lips and then 
pulled away, farther into the mist. 

She heard him trying to yell over 
the roar of the waterfalls, but could not 
understand. Still facing him, she 
reached her hands out and he took 
them and slowly, ever so slowly, she 
led him deeper into the water. 

She struggled to keep her footing 
in the swift current. She continued to 
smile at Jason and pull him along. She 
felt the rough creases underfoot now 
and swung her foot in a slow arch until 
she found the crevice. 

She planted her right heel firmly 
in the crevice, let go of Jason’s hand 
and then pretended to fall. Jason 
reached for her. Daryn pulled away, 
grabbing the crevice with both hands, 
letting her feet and body slide over the 
slime toward the falls. 

Jason leaned forward and reached 
again. Daryn held one hand out. When 
he grabbed it, she pulled hard. His feet 
hit the slime and slipped out from under 
him, slamming him hard on the rocks. 
Daryn pulled her hand away and 
watched Jason struggle, watched him 
squirm, spreading his hands and feet 
out. The more he struggled, the faster 
he slid. Shoved along by the water, he 
slid all the way down to the edge of the 
cliff, and over. 

She thought she heard him 
scream, but only for an instant. 

Daryn pulled herself away from 
the slime. Planting her feet in the 
crevice, she pushed herself away to 
crawl back out of the mist. She pulled 
her hair back again and waited to catch 
her breath before hurrying back across 
the meadow. 





She eased into the front room, 
pulled on her shirt and shorts, and dug 
into Jason’s pockets for his keys. Fum- 
bling them, she froze and listened for 
Howard. Three heartbeats later, she 
slipped back out of the cabin and bolt- 
ed for the hovercraft. 

There were too many keys. Daryn 
struggled with each, looking back at 
the open door of the cabin between 
gasping breaths. A noise overhead 
made her drop the keys. She recog- 
nized the sound of leathery wings as 
pterodactyls passed overhead. 

She looked back at the door again, 
fumbled with the keys and kept trying. 
Finally, a key slipped into the hatch 
lock. She turned it; the mechanism dis- 
engaged. Then a loud scream knocked 
Daryn back. She fell down and saw, 
perched on the hovercraft, the hunched 
brown body of a pterodactyl. It opened 
its long jaws and screamed again. 

Daryn looked back at the cabin 
and then ran her hands over the ground 
until she found a rock. Rising, she 
threw the rock at the pterodactyl, 
catching it square in the chest, sending 
it tumbling backward off the hover- 
craft. Screeching loudly, it flapped off 
into the night. 

Daryn opened the door of the hov- 
ercraft, but heard another sound. She 
turned just as Howard jumped off the 
porch and raced for her. Daryn fell 
away from the hovercraft. It was too 
far, too far to climb aboard now. She 
ran around it and headed straight for 
the falls. She heard Howard’s footfalls 
behind her as she raced across the 
meadow. 

Without looking back or de- 
creasing her pace, she ran headlong for 
the falls and noticed, as she reached 
the boulders, the faint gray rays of 
dawn. 

Daryn ran into the mist and tried 
to slow down. She tumbled on the rock 
and finally came to a stop well into the 
current. She looked back for Howard 
but couldn’t see him. 

Gasping for breath, she crawled 
backward along the rock toward the 
falls, her arms and feet spread wide 
until she felt the creases under her left 
foot and eased over. She found the 
crevice, planted both feet in it and 
waited. 


She hadn’t yet caught her breath 
when he came through the water for 
her. Moving sure-footed in his work 
boots, Howard reached for her. Daryn 
slid back, grabbing the crevice with 
both hands. 

Howard lunged and grabbed her 
just as his feet hit the slime and went 
out from under him. He crashed on 
her, tearing her hands away from the 
crevice. The force of his weight 
shoved them apart. 

Daryn was on the slime now and 
felt herself slipping, felt the cascading 
water pushing her along the slope of 
the huge cliff down toward the 
precipice of the falls. 

She saw Howard sliding, too, 
away from her but also for the falls. 

Struggling, he slid faster and 
faster. Daryn clawed at the slime, tried 
her best to dig in her fingernails, her 
toenails, to bite at the slime, anything 
to slow her descent. 

But the water poured on her and 
the slime pulled at her and finally, in 
one sinking moment, her legs fell 
away and she plummeted over the 
edge and down the long waterfall. 

Her breath was gone. Her body 
rose for an instant and then seemed to 
fly as she sank, then fell and fell. 
Daryn opened her eyes and reached 
out and thought so this is what it feels 
like to die. 

She closed her eyes and time went 
away. 

Until she felt a sudden warmth. 

Until she tasted something salty. 

Until she broke the surface and 
opened her eyes again in the Cobalt 
Sea. 


t took a few seconds to distinguish 

the falls in front of her, the water 
cascading into the sea in giant 
columns. Instinctively she pushed 
back away from the churning water 
and something touched her foot. 

Ichthyosaur! 

Daryn jumped to the side and 
saw—a hand. Howard rose from the 
water and coughed into Daryn’s face 
and then gasped. He coughed again and 
Daryn turned and swam, pulling her- 
self with her aching arms, pushing her- 
self with her legs, pushing herself away 
from the falls, and away from him. 
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The falls sucked her back. She felt 
herself slide back toward the bubbling 
water. She pulled harder with her 
arms, sank a moment and then shot 
forward, propelled with the water 
away from the falls. 

She swallowed water this time 
and struggled to catch her breath. She 
rolled on her back and coughed and 
felt the sun on her face now, the won- 
derful warm sun. 

Rubbing her eyes, she looked 
around quickly. He wasn’t there. She 
dipped under and looked through the 
crystalline water. Nothing. Slowly she 
made her way around the bluff to the 
narrow beach. The wet sand was grit- 
ty under her hands. She pulled herself 
out, crawled away from the water and 
collapsed. She turned her head to the 
side and felt the sun again on her eye- 
lids and her cheek and lips. 

Dimetrodons! 

She tried to open her eyes, but 
they wouldn’t open. She told herself 
she had to open her eyes. She had to 
get up off the beach. She told herself 
again—dimetrodons! 

One eye opened. She licked her 
lips and pushed herself up off the wet 
sand. Sitting up, she looked around at 
the empty beach. The sea was also 
empty and beautiful, shimmering in 
the sunlight. 

She rose, her entire body aching 
as if she’d been pounded. She took 
cautious steps, testing legs and arms. 
Nothing seemed broken. She ran her 
fingers over her face and pulled her 
hair back once again. 

At the base of the bluff, she shad- 
ed her eyes with her hands and looked 
up. It wasn’t a sheer face, but it was 
very steep. There were, however, 
bushes and vines and rocks. She 
looked around again for dimetrodons, 
saw none, and started up the cliff. The 
vines smelled sweetly of chlorophyll. 

She had ascended about six feet 
when something grabbed her ankle. 
Instinctively she clung to the vines and 
kicked furiously and looked down into 
Howard’s face. 

Twisted and blue, the face was 
contorted in anger. He opened his 
mouth and screamed, “Bitch!” 

He lifted his fist and hammered 
her calf. Pain shot up the leg. Daryn 


pulled on the vines and tried kicking 
herself free as Howard raised his fist 
again. She heard a growl. No, it was a 
snarl, a long hissing snarl. 

Howard paused. His head turned 
away. Daryn kicked his hand with her 
free foot and he let go. She clambered 
up and then saw them, on the beach. 

Two dimetrodons, hissing and 
snarling as they moved slowly toward 
Howard. Their sailfins swaying, their 
dagger teeth bared, the twelve-foot- 
long monsters rose on their toes and 
then raced for Howard. They were so 
fast! Howard climbed a few feet 
before the first one struck, sinking its 
teeth into his leg and pulling him 
down. 

A hideous scream was muffled 
quickly as the second dimetrodon 
struck, ripping Howard’s arm off at 
the shoulder. Twisting their strong 
necks as they tore at the flesh, the 
dimetrodons lifted their heads and 
swallowed large pieces of Howard 
until all that was left was one leg, 
which they fought over. Ripping it in 
two, they swallowed it down and then 
took a snip out of one another, their 
faces masked in blood. Racing back 
on to the beach, their heads jerked 
from side to side as they searched for 
anything else they could eat. The sun 
glimmered off their fins as they dart- 
ed back and forth across the white 
sand. 

Daryn caught her breath, looked 
up and slowly ascended the cliff. A 
pterodactyl swooped close by, but she 
saw it coming and threw a stick at it. 
She took her time, carefully setting 
each foot before moving up until she 
was at last near the top of the bluff. 

She lifted a hand up and dug into 
the grass and pulled herself up. She 
was in mid-pull when another hand 
grabbed her and yanked her up in one 
fell swoop. 

She tumbled over Jason, landing 
on her back on the other side of the 
man. Shielding her eyes again from the 
sun, she tensed up and inched away 
from him. But Jason did not move. He 
glared at her with a face swollen and 
misshapen. His left arm dangled at an 
hideous angle from his shoulder. Grass 
stains marked his good arm and his 
face. 
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On his knees now, Jason opened 
his mouth and tried to speak but noth- 
ing came out. He looked at her with 
such a pitiful look, not angry nor vio- 
lent, but sad and pitiful. He whimpered 
and sank back. 

Daryn rose and moved around 
Jason and gave him a good kick and 
watched him tumble over the edge of 
the bluff. Leaning over the precipice, 
she watched him slam against the sides 
of the cliff, all the way to the beach. 
The dimetrodons, six now, raced for 
Jason. They ripped him apart and 
devoured his entire body in furious 
seconds. 

The sun was at its height when 
Daryn stepped naked out of the mist of 
the Sad American Falls and strolled 
back across the meadow to the cabin. 
Climbing into a soft blouse and com- 
fortable shorts and leather boots, she 
picked up the last of her bags and the 
two sacks of food she’d prepared, 
along with the water containers. She 
put them in the hovercraft, next to her 
boxes of worn paperbacks. She made 
sure she had all her paperbacks. 

She went back into the cabin and 
poured kerosene on the bed and down 
the hall and on the sofa and in the 
kitchen all the way out to the front 
porch. She tossed the metal container 
back on the porch before striking a 
match. 

Holding the match over the porch, 
she said, “Goodbye.” 

She dropped the match and 
backed away. 

Daryn watched the cabin burn 
beneath the strong Octavion sun. But 
she felt no heat on her face, no heat 
whatsoever. The wind had shifted and 
blew in from the east, bringing sheets 
of mist from the falls, mist that touched 
her face and clung to her arms. She 
looked at the falls and Mount Azure 
towering overhead and at the magnifi- 
cence of the Perfume Mountains. 

The hovercraft started right up. 
Gently prodding its controls, Daryn 
rose over the burning cabin and skirt- 
ed the falls before turning to circle the 
mountains. She set a course for the 
badlands of the Silver Desert and the 
rolling Cinnamon Hills beyond and the 
familiar shadows and dusty streets of 
home. ® 
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Running from foxhole to trench to breastwork, dodging the enemy 


Mismenss crawled behind Greg’s 
eyes, poked from the furrows of 
his mind. Desert, trenches that need- 
ed constant maintenance so the sand 
did not reclaim them, explosions, 
planes loud overhead, bodies. 

Jennifer, Tom, and him. 

Jennifer... 

Al-Qatrun. Running from fox- 
hole to trench to breastwork, dodging 
the enemy, scraping survival from the 
chances left by spent ammunition and 
black smoke that obscured the field. 

Losing. Lost. Just the three of 
them, it seemed. No one else in a 
friendly uniform was around. Just the 
three of them to remind each other 
that this was real. It was over and all 
they had to do was wait for the last 
rush and let it happen. The North 
African Liberation Army had long 
ago stopped taking prisoners. 

Tom was frantic, his eyes bug- 
ging in hatred and fear. Screaming, he 
blamed it on everyone, the generals, 
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the president, the atheist aristocracy 
that had started the war, the platoon 
leader. He blamed Jennifer for sleep- 
ing with Greg and Greg for seducing 
her and now it was only the three of 
them. Greg huddled close to Jennifer 
and shouted at Tom to shut up. Jen- 
nifer checked and rechecked her 
weapon, tried to stare through the 
smoke, and occasionally gave Greg a 
smile or brief touch. 

The NALA had brought up a par- 
ticle beam. They only had one, prob- 
ably believed their enemies had sev- 
eral. The bluish-white beam punched 
out of the smoke in random bursts. 
The air hummed and crackled with 
spent energy. Greg felt the hairs on 
his neck dance to the heavy static 
residue.... 

The Doorway opened then, a 
melting bluish rip in the air behind 
them. They intuitively understood 
that it was a way out. Greg did not 
want to go. Somehow survival was 


more terrifying than the death he had 
clumsily prepared to embrace for 
weeks. He looked at the ghostly 
forms of NALA troops scurrying 
toward them through the haze, and 
wished them to hurry before he had to 
decide to do something else. No 
more, he wanted to shout at Tom, 
who screamed for them to come on, 
let’s go, step through. 

I’]l see you on the other side, 
Jennifer said, and squeezed his hand 
and added, / love you...he reached to 
stop her, found himself following her. 

Jennifer went down. Greg 
watched her body ripped up by bullets 
that would not stop impacting. 

Tom grabbed him and dragged 
him through the Doorway. 

It closed up. 


he war had been won, and they 
were civilians. 


The numbers on the timeclock 
changed. Greg jerked out of his rever- 
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ie and glanced at it. One more minute. 
He checked his own watch. The 
newspaper photograph on the desk 
before him showed three soldiers 
standing over the body of an Algerian 
partisan. Greg frowned and turned the 
page, saw the red circle around an 
article, and deftly cut the piece out 
with his X-acto knife. Greg glued the 
back of the flimsy newsprint—the 
side containing the photograph—and 
added it to the oversized sheet along 
with three other articles, all on the 
subject of voting rights for protec- 
torate states. That page now com- 
plete, he moved the whole thing to the 
stack of archive pages on the return. 

He was shaking slightly. Most of 
the time the memories waited until 
night, when he was alone in his apart- 
ment with no one to talk to, stealing 
his sleep. There he had books to lose 
himself in. Here the work served to 
distract him from the past. Most of 
the time, anyway. He closed his eyes 
for a moment; tried to work around 
the sour steel hollowness. 

Jennifer... 

The bell rang quietly. Time to 
clock out. Greg looked at his watch 
again, sighed, and put his tools away. 

“Do you have plans tonight, Mr. 
Keith?” 

Greg raised his eyebrows. Ruth 
Calender stood before his desk, 
almost smiling. She was a short, 
stocky woman with dark brown hair 
and bright blue eyes that never 
seemed to miss anything that went on 
in her department. She tended to wear 
dark clothes, but today for some rea- 
son she wore light gray. 

“Not as such,” he said. “I’m still 
recovering from my cold. A quiet 
night at home, early dinner, early 
bed.” He smiled. 

“Oh. Well, there’s a meeting at 
Trinity Hall on Arsenal Street tonight. 
I thought....” 

Greg leaned back from the desk, 
an expression of mock dismay on his 
face. “Why, Miss Calender, I thought 
it was against your policy to socialize 
with employees.” 

She stiffened slightly and looked 
away as a little color rose through her 
cheeks. Greg mentally chewed his lip, 
hoping he had not overstepped him- 


self. Ruth Calender could easily have 
him fired and he needed the job. 

“You’re quite correct, Mr. 
Keith,” she said quietly. She looked 
at him and smiled—another surprise, 
especially the way it softened her 
entire appearance. “I apologize for 
any discomfort I may have caused 
you.” 

Greg felt mildly embarrassed for 
her. He shrugged. “Trinity Hall you 
say? Well, if I change my mind and 
decide to go perhaps I’ll see you 
there...?” 

Ruth nodded. “Perhaps. God go 
with you, Mr. Keith. If I don’t see you 
tonight, I’ll see you tomorrow.” 

“Good night, Miss Calender.” 

Greg watched her return to her 
glassed-in office, a curious sensation 
suffusing him. It was the third time in 
as many weeks she had attempted to 
draw him out socially, although the 
previous two tries had been little 
more than the offer of a ride home. 
Ruth owned a car. Rare, these days, 
but no rarer than a woman in a super- 
visory position. It was one reason, he 
supposed, Ruth was usually so strict 
and meticulous. Greg had demurred 
automatically. He guarded his priva- 
cy, deflecting any intrusions reflex- 
ively. Usually he had no trouble 
doing so, but with Ruth.... 

She looks too much like Jennifer, 
he thought, then wondered if that 
were really true. Sometimes it was 
difficult to remember clearly. 

It was three minutes after six 
now. He quickly finished cleaning his 
station and hurried to the timeclock. 
He punched out, grabbed his coat, and 
descended the stairs to the exit. 

Tom Crick waited on the side- 
walk, his hands deep in the pockets of 
his dingy brown fatigue jacket, his 
feet close together. He nodded once 
when he saw Greg, then glanced up 
and down the street. Greg scowled. 
Tom worked a few blocks away and 
somehow always managed to get out 
early enough to meet him. 

“Hey, Corporal,” Tom said. 

Greg kept frowning and walked 
on. In the confusion of their arrival 
they had lost track of each other. Greg 
felt lonely then, and when Tom 
turned up after they were processed 
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out, Greg had been childishly grate- 
ful. Tom was at least some reminder 
of the reality they had left. But he 
quickly wearied of Tom’s theorizing, 
his constant harangues about politics 
and religion, the way he only showed 
up when Greg was alone and had no 
excuse to be rid of him. Greg wanted 
to sink into this world, learn to sur- 
vive, coexist. Tom had wanted to 
either run from it at the first opportu- 
nity, or embrace it. 

Evening was coming on as 
grime-laden iron clouds diffused 
what sunlight was left and robbed 
color from everything. Wind cut at 
him and he pulled his coat closed at 
the neck. He strode swiftly up the 
street to the bus stop—Tom, silent, 
just a step behind him. They made it 
barely in time and grabbed the verti- 
cal bar on the rear of the bus just as it 
pulled away, coughing black smoke 
and laboring under its load. 

People jammed the old machine, 
many burdened with bundles, none 
looking comfortable. The automatic 
conductor just inside the door spoke 
too loudly. 

“Two dollars, please, and forgive 
the discomfort. Omnistate Transport 
Systems is presently purchasing a 
new fleet and the first new buses 
should be on the streets in six months. 
In the meantime please exercise cour- 
tesy to your brothers and sisters. Two 
dollars, please.” 

Greg fed coins into the hopper. A 
voucher spat out for a connecting 
line. Tom did the same and huddled 
close to him. 

A few people looked at them 
incuriously, a few others with barely 
concealed resentment. Two more pas- 
sengers crammed in a space much too 
small. Greg kept near the door and 
tried to make himself as small as pos- 
sible. Riding the bus reminded Greg 
too clearly of the military. 

Outside, many more people were 
walking home. The bus lumbered up 
the street past the long row of four- 
and six-family flats. 

“How was your day, Corp?” Tom 
asked quietly. 

Greg glared at him briefly and 
Tom shrank back. 

“Sorry, Greg,” he said. “Habit.” 


“It was all right,” Greg said, 
looking away. “Usual.” He frowned. 
“Except Miss Calender invited me to 
Trinity Hall with her.” 

Tom’s manic blue eyes widened. 
He squeezed Greg’s elbow. “Be care- 
ful. You don’t know what that might 
do to our chances—” 

Greg stared him to silence. Tom 
reddened. 

“Ill be at Trinity myself to- 
night,” Tom said after a moment. 
“Might not hurt you to go.” 

“Probably not,” he said. “But we 
don’t want to get too attached here, 
do we?” 

Confusion rippled across Tom’s 
face. Greg felt mildly ashamed of 
himself, playing with the man, but 
Tom could contradict himself faster 
than anyone Greg had ever known. It 
was difficult enough just getting by; 
what grated Tom most was that he 
had fallen into a world exactly like 
the one he had always wanted, but it 
was not his world. He could not rec- 
oncile the contradictions. Jt would 
have been easier if I’d come through 
with Jennifer, Greg thought. But she 
was dead, somewhere else, and she 
did not even have a grave here, and 
for company he had a humorless 
zealot who reminded him mercilessly 
that this world was also not his. Tom 
almost drove Greg to believe in a god, 
one of caprice and vindictiveness. 

“You turned her down?” Tom 
asked. 

“Hm? Yes.” 

“Risky. You already lost two 
jobs, Cor—Greg.” 

“T know.” 

“You want to be careful.” 

“T know.” 

“You end up in a collective for 
the chronically unemployed, I might 
not find you when a Door opens we 
can reach.” 

“Enough.” Greg looked at the 
faces around him, No one seemed to 
hear, the noise of the bus drowning 
out all conversation. 

The bus made a turn and started 
down Jefferson Avenue. Greg wished 
it would move faster. Instead it made 
a regular stop; more people squeezed 
on board while some got off and the 
entire assembly rippled through a 


redistribution. Greg only had a few 
more blocks. He nodded politely to 
the new passengers and tried to stay 
out of their way. 

The bus heaved, throwing every- 
one off-balance. A hideous grinding 
noise vibrated through the floor. It 
managed one more block and quit. A 
low grumble coursed through the pas- 
sengers. 

Greg pushed his way out the exit, 
onto the street, Tom right with him. 
The black smoke wafting from the 
back of the old machine was thick- 
er. 

“Looks bad,” Tom said. “I 
guess we walk.” He looked at Greg 
hopefully. 

“I have some business before I 
go home,” Greg said. 

“So do I. P'll talk to you later?” 

Greg shrugged. “Sure.” 

Tom narrowed his eyes. “You’re 
going to Frankie’s?” Greg looked at 
him evenly and Tom shook his head. 
“Why don’t you come with me to 
Trinity? People and the Lord are the 
cure for loneliness, not—” 

“We’ ve been over this. I have to 
go.” 

“God be with you,” Tom said and 
hurried away. 

Relieved, Greg shook his head 
and started walking. 


t was colder, and Greg bent into the 
wind. 

Abruptly the crowds thinned. 
Greg took a few more steps and, con- 
fused, came to a halt. 

Across the intersection, a thick 
clot of people in dark clothes, carry- 
ing signs, moved like insects over a 
discarded piece of food, back and 
forth, weaving in and out, each one 
trying to make sure their sign was vis- 
ible to the spectators and the news- 
cams. One sign caught Greg’s atten- 
tion: Litrasy Is Obsenty. 

Other signs read Knowledge is in 
Christ not books or Salvation Can’t 
Be Found In A Library. Greg shiv- 
ered. They marched in front of 
Frankie’s Book Stall. 

Greg glanced around him to see 
what the spectators were like. He saw 
a few other tight-lipped faces that 
reflected some of his own feelings, 
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but for the most part people showed 
only curiosity or annoyance at the 
traffic jam. No one paid any attention 
to him, so he slipped away from the 
press and made for the alley that ran 
behind Frankie’s shop. 

The alley was empty. Greg hur- 
ried past trash bins, scattered debris, 
graffiti on plywood-covered win- 
dows. A short, narrow hallway led 
from the alley to Frankie’s back door. 
It was a dark, heavy firedoor. Greg 
rapped three times, paused, then twice 
more. The door popped open with a 
short, sharp buzz. 

Greg darted inside an unlit 
alcove. He drew a few deep breaths 
and closed his eyes. He loved the 
aroma that permeated Frankie’s. 

The inside door opened then, and 
he stepped through, past the bear-like 
presence of Frankie. 

“Hey, Greg,” he said, smiling. 
“Didn’t think I’d get any customers 
tonight. I was getting ready to go 
home.” 

“Thanks for taking your time,” 
Greg said. Shelves crammed with 
used books rose from floor to ceiling. 
Out in front would be the new edi- 
tions—fewer and fewer every month. 

“Wasn’t my idea,” Frankie said. 
“They showed up about four and 
haven’t taken a break since.” He 
waved one big paw toward the front. 

Frankie wore a patch over his 
right eye and his dingy brown pony- 
tail trailed down his back between his 
shoulder blades. He moved slowly, 
like a great machine or a dinosaur 
from an old movie. 

“Here,” he said, pulling a pack- 
age from beneath a counter. 

Greg accepted the package. It 
was wrapped in brown paper with his 
name scrawled across it and measured 
about eleven inches by eight by three. 
Greg smiled at the heft of it, looked 
up at Frankie gratefully, and for a 
moment the two men shared a pleas- 
ant feeling. Then Greg opened his 
overcoat and slid the package into the 
oversized pocket he had sewn into the 
lining. He zipped it closed and rebut- 
toned his coat. 

“What do I owe you?” 

Frankie shrugged. “Merry Christ- 
mas. Or happy birthday, whichever 


you’d feel more comfortable about.” 
He looked toward the front. The 
chanting from the picketers was 
dimly audible. “I don’t think I'll be 
here too much longer.” 

“Do you want company on the 
way home?” 

Frankie laughed softly. “Thanks. 
But that’s not what I meant.” 

“Close down? You?” 

“It’s getting harder to stay open. 
I lost all my five o’clock business 
today because of them. Receipts keep 
going down month to month and my 
merchant association membership 
keeps going up month to month. 
Won’t be long and my business 
license will be prohibitively expen- 
sive—it’s already easier for them to 
get a community grievance permit 
than for me to renew my merchant’s 
license. I can’t pay myself rent now. 
If I didn’t own this building I’d’ve 
been out on the street last year.” He 
shrugged. “I don’t know who I’m 
staying in business for. A few regu- 
lars. Not enough to cover expenses.” 

Greg slumped back against the 
wall. “Well...I can’t say I haven’t 
been expecting it.” 

Frankie sighed. “Yeah, well, I’m 
sorry.” 

“What’ll you do?” 

“Got a place in the country. I’ve 
been working on an addition for the 
last couple of years. I’ve been stock- 
ing it with a lot of my remainders.” 
He shrugged. “I don’t know. I’ll 
move out there and read all the books 
I’ve never had time to.” 

“T’d like to see that sometime.” 

“Sure. It'll be awhile before I 
move. Give me a call at home. You 
have my number?” 

Greg nodded. 

Frankie nodded, too, then 
straightened. “You better get. I’m 
locking up and going home myself.” 

“Right. Well, thanks again. I'll 
call.” 

Frankie let him back out the rear 
entrance. 


he wind bit at Greg as he stepped 
into the alley. At the mouth he 
turned left, down Russell Avenue, 
away from the choked street in front of 
Frankie’s. Night was coming on quick- 
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ly, moiled with low clouds that the 
orange street lamps did little to cut. 
Maybe he could catch another bus, but 
he doubted it, and he had several 
blocks to go. But for the cold Greg did 
not mind the walk; night in the city did 
not bother him, not since the war. He 
buttoned his coat all the way to the 
chin and pulled the collar up. 

He passed a utility van parked 
beside a gash in the street. A metal 
barricade rose up around the hole and 
a number of cables snaked from the 
back of the van down below the 
street. The van itself was jacked up on 
the front, waiting for a new tire. 

Greg paid as little attention as 
possible to the neighborhoods. The 
deterioration was depressing. As he 
walked, though, a pressure grew 
between his shoulders, an insistent 
weight. He ignored it as best he could 
for as long as he could. 

He glanced back. A pair of fig- 
ures hesitated, stepped sideways very 
quickly, almost fast enough that he 
did not see them. A cold, fuzzy sen- 
sation raced over his scalp. 

At the next intersection, Greg 
turned right, sprinted to the alley, hur- 
ried up the ancient brick and into the 
shadows. He stepped into a narrow 
gangway between two old garages 
and waited. 

“Jennifer....” he breathed, pulse 
quickening. He felt overcharged. 
Coming combat did that to him, start- 
ed a buildup inside. 

The back of his neck prickled. 
The sensation was familiar and his 
heart hammered. Slowly, unwilling to 
believe it was real, Greg turned. 

Behind him, further back in the 
shadows, a pale blue light flowed in a 
ragged vertical line. It looked like a 
rip in cloth, letting brilliant daylight 
sift through. It hung in the air about a 
foot off the pavement, waving slight- 
ly, widening and narrowing. Greg 
stared. He could not think. He was 
locked in place by this possibility— 
that he might find another Door and 
go home. They appeared occasional- 
ly, but always somewhere out of 
reach, meters off the ground, outside 
windows, taunting him. Except for 
the one that had let Tom and him 
escape from the desert, this was the 


first that had ever been close enough 
to use. He did not know how long it 
would remain open; he should move 
now—had he not hesitated before, 
Jennifer might still be alive and— 

Footsteps echoed up the alley. 
They slowed, stopped. 

“Can we speak with you, broth- 
er?” 

Greg whirled around. He saw 
them across the alley, watching him. 
At this angle they could not see the 
Doorway, but Greg’s shadow, he now 
saw, was thrown onto the cobbles. He 
turned back to the Door. 

The rip closed up, the light van- 
ished. He almost cried. 

Greg looked about for a weapon 
but found nothing. Someone appeared 
in the gangway. Greg kicked, con- 
nected heavily, and jumped into the 
alley. He hit the bricks in a crouch. 

The other grabbed him from 
behind. Greg rammed his heel back 
and down onto his assailant’s instep. 
The man grunted in pain and shock 
and loosened his grip. Greg spun 
around, driving an elbow into the 
man’s face. 

The first stood. His jacket was 
open and Greg saw the plain enamel 
cross hanging loose against his shirt. 

“What do you want?” Greg 
asked, working around him to cut off 
the man’s escape. “Huh? You want 
something from me?” 

“Your...salvation....” The man’s 
eyes were wide, frightened. His com- 
panion moaned, rolled over, crawled 
a few feet, then passed out again. 

“Salvation?” Greg grinned. 
“From what? I’m just minding my 
own business, friend.” 

The man realized suddenly what 
Greg was doing and bolted for the 
mouth of the alley. Greg intercepted 
him, caught his legs and tossed him to 
the ground. The man rolled to his feet 
and suddenly held a knife. 

Greg laughed quietly. “That’s not 
very Christian, friend.” 

The man closed, jabbed; Greg 
caught his wrist and shoved him back 
against the wall. Slowly, Greg twist- 
ed the arm. Sweat slicked the man’s 
face. The pain worked its way into his 
expression. He struggled to get away; 
Greg had him pinned off balance. He 


bent the wrist; the knife fell. Then the 
sound of breaking cartilage crackled 
between them. The man’s mouth was 
wide, soundless. Greg applied more 
pressure. The bones snapped. The 
man’s face went ghostly pale and his 
entire body relaxed. 

Greg let him slide to the ground. 
He drew even breaths and slowly 
scanned the area, searching for any- 
one else. He knelt and checked the 
man’s coat for identification. Next to 
the wallet he found a photograph of 
himself. It was one part of a larger 
photo—what had been cut off was 
Jennifer. Quickly he checked the 
other man for a similar picture, but 
this was the only one. 

A door slammed somewhere. He 
hurried out of the alley and sprinted 
down the street, turned up another, 
and continued on at a brisk walk, cut- 
ting through alleys and down side 
streets until he got back to the main 
avenue. 


hen he reached his apartment, it 

was night. Somehow the street 
looked better under the harsh sodium 
vapors. The damp pavements glis- 
tened brassily, the few cars stood out 
like sleek dreams of another age, and 
the buildings, normally hunched and 
crowded in the daylight, seemed wel- 
coming and cozy. 

He trudged up the steps to the 
third floor, too weary now to contem- 
plate more than a cup of coffee, bed, 
hopefully no dreams, but anything to 
distance himself from this world. 

Distance from this world...the 
Door had appeared. He had never 
expected to see one so close again. 
Maybe now he never would. He would 
be stranded here for life with Tom as 
his punishment for living while Jen- 
nifer had not. His hands shook as he 
fished his keys from his coat pocket. 

Someone stood in the shadows a 
few feet further down the hall. Greg 
curled his free hand into a fist and 
stared at the indistinct shape. 

“I don’t have any money,” Greg 
said woodenly. 

A quiet laugh—feminine—sur- 
prised him, followed by the airy shuf- 
fle of a coat brushing the wall. She 
moved closer. 


Greg frowned. “Miss Calen- 
denies?” 

“You’re late getting home, Mr. 
Keith.” 

Greg swallowed, uneasy. Ruth 
Calender stepped closer and looked 
up at him. In the wan half-light from 
the single distant bulb by the stairs 
her face seemed exaggerated, drawn 
more sharply than he remembered, 
her eyes larger and her mouth smiling 
wider. He caught the glint of a gold 
choker around her neck. 

“Aren’t you going to invite me 
inside?” she asked, and reached for 
his hand. “Mr. Keith, you’re shak- 
ing.” She deftly took the keys from 
his hand, found his apartment key, 
and opened the door. Greg’s breath 
came in short gasps. He closed his 
eyes, willing his lungs to slow down. 

She pulled him through his own 
door, then let go of his hand and 
stepped further into the room. 

He closed the door and switched 
on the light. 

Ruth Calender stood in the center 
of his living room and stared around 
at the crammed bookshelves, her eyes 
wide. 

Greg watched her. She wore a 
plain gray overcoat, but her face was 
different. Make-up accentuated her 
eyes, mouth, the line of her cheek- 
bones; her hair was loose and combed 
back. 

“My, my,” she said. She smiled 
at him. “It seems we hold each others’ 
fortunes hostage.” 

Greg frowned. She unbuttoned 
her coat and shrugged out of it. She 
wore a low-cut gown, her breasts 
pushed up together to form a pro- 
nounced cleavage. The skirt flared a 
little and fell to the floor, but it was 
slit all the way up to her hip. When 
she stepped forward, a leg sheathed in 
dark stocking flashed. The choker at 
her neck was matched by bracelets 
and a pair of earrings. 

She held up her arms, displaying 
herself for him. “Do you approve?” 

“It’s...I...don’t understand....” 
He pressed back against the door. 

“Don’t you?” She pointedly 
looked over his books. “Wasn’t it 
hard for you, returning after the war?” 

Greg nodded. 
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“Nothing was the same as when 
you left it,” Ruth continued. “For you, 
the three years gone to fight was like 
a nightmare, but when you woke up 
and found yourself back in your own 
bed, it wasn’t the same bed anymore. 
Imagine what that must have been 
like for those of us who were wide 
awake through it all.” 


G reg remembered. In the years 
since his discharge he learned to 
shepherd his rage, keep it isolated and 
controlled. It made no sense to give it 
voice when almost everything around 
him provoked it. He had been 
dropped naked into an ice-filled 
ocean of people who looked and acted 
quite a lot like those in the communi- 
ty he had left to defend—but who 
were something quite...other. In war, 
the enemy had been in a tangible way 
someone else. Here, he had no such 
focus for his anger. Things had 
changed, things were changing. 
Things always changed. He was sick 
all the time, his stomach a constantly 
gnawing worm, his head always a few 
degrees away from fever or pain. He 
had lost his job, he could not work, 
nothing was worth the effort. 

One day he had just put it all 
aside. He did not know how he man- 
aged it, just that he got out of bed one 
morning, changed. The anger was 
elsewhere, the anxiety damped to a 
level he could live with, and he went 
about putting his life back together. 
Nothing touched him, he touched 
nothing. He found a new job—he did 
not even know what happened to the 
pages he pasted up, did not care—and 
slipped into a narrow pattern of ful- 
filling his few wants and needs. The 
books kept him better company. 

He did not need people. They 
were not his people anyway. 

That had been hardest of all; but 
he had found the best peace he could 
find. 

“Tf you were wide awake,” he 
said quietly, knowing as he spoke that 
it was a mistake, that this was a crack 
in the steel door that locked in his 
anger, “why did you let it happen?” 

She blinked, startled, her smile 
fading quickly. “It...would have 
taken everything to fight it. All the 
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time we had.” She found a chair and 
sat down. The slit fell open, revealing 
all of her left leg; absently, she pulled 
the skirt closed. “All our time, our 
energy, everything.” 

“Everything gained....” he start- 
ed to say, then shook his head. He 
looked at Ruth and felt something 
give way. He had tried to touch no 
one, nothing, somehow believing that 
maybe, if he forged no ties, a Door 
would let him back through. And 
even if it did not, this was the best 
way to simply exist, gradually lessen- 
ing all pains. 

But Jennifer was dead; Greg’s 
country—not this one—had lost the 
war; and if he could go back now, 
would it feel like Home? 

“TI can’t give you anything,” he 
said. “I don’t know what you want.” 

She stood and closed with him, 
took his hand in both of hers and stud- 
ied it. She brought his fingertips to 
her face. The make-up was thick, 
almost gritty to the touch, but her skin 
was warm. 

“Miss Calender—” he said thick- 
ly. 

“Shh.” She reached for the light 
switch, pressing against him. As she 
switched off the light, she turned her 
face toward him and kissed his cheek. 

He wanted to turn away. Panic 
stripped him of decision; his pulse 
raced and his lungs heaved. He slid 
down the door until he sat on the 
floor. Ruth knelt before him and 
quickly unbuttoned his shirt. In spite 
of his fear his body responded. She 
unclasped her blouse and brought a 
nipple to his mouth. Wanting to be 
anywhere else, air whistling through 
his teeth, he kissed her breasts. Ruth 
placed the hand she had held against 
her other breast and shuddered. Greg 
felt the flesh quiver. 

I want no one, he thought franti- 
cally, and could see no way to tell her, 
to stop her hands that now explored 
him freely. 

She looked so much like Jen- 
nifer.... 

He wrestled with her on the bare 
floor, jerking and pulling at clothes 
until they were both just naked 
enough, and then he was inside her, 
not understanding why and not know- 


ing how to not be there. Ruth grunted 
until she came with a long exhalation 
that filled his hearing. 

They lay tangled and sweating 
together, both breathing loudly, 
raggedly, for a long time. 

“My leg’s falling asleep,” she 
whispered and gently moved him off 
her. “Where’s your bedroom?” 


G reg let himself be led to his own 
small bed. Ruth removed the rest 
of her clothes and helped him undress, 
then they made love again. 

Panic subsided, Greg enjoyed her 
this time, and felt ashamed of his ear- 
lier revulsion. They explored each 
other gently, thoroughly, and Greg 
remembered how it felt to be welcome 
again. 

“Has it been a long time?” Ruth 
asked. “I mean since—” 

“I know what you mean. Yes, it 
. Since the service.” 

“The service?” 

“Army.” 

“Oh.” 

He looked at her. She was on her 
side, head propped on one arm, her 
free hand drawing small circles on 
his stomach. Her make-up was 
smeared and she looked like she had 
been crying. 

“I'd intended to remain celibate,” 
he said. 

She looked surprised. 

He chuckled. “I thought it would 
be easy in this world, with all the 
restrictions and taboos and....” 

“No one’s going to send us to jail 
for this, Greg,” she said. 

“It’s crazy, yes, I know. Are you 
hungry?” 

He went into his small kitchen 
and opened the refrigerator. A faintly 
sour odor drifted out and he wondered 
if the power had been out again. He 
found the bowl of leftover spaghetti 
and set in on the stove. He turned on 
the gas and struck a match to the front 
burner; blue flame whuffed on. 

Ruth appeared in the doorway. 
She smiled tentatively. “Am I staying 
for dinner?” 

“If you wish.” He glanced at her. 
In the harsher overhead fluorescent of 
the kitchen her make-up acquired a 
garish exaggeration, especially with 


ha 
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the smears. “Could you get into seri- 
ous trouble for....”” He waved a fork 
up and down at her. 

“Oh, it depends,” she said. “My 
parish could expel me, but they’d 
probably just censure me, insist I go to 
counciling, or something. There 
would be a reprimand and warning 
through work. I could get a salary cut. 
Maybe fired.” She laughed carelessly. 
“Sometimes that would be a relief. I 
used to imagine I saw another way out 
of all this, a door into—I don’t know. 
Probably into something worse.” She 
shrugged. “I think it might be easier to 
come out in the open and face what- 
ever they want to throw at me.” 

Greg scraped the spaghetti into a 
pan and set it on the burner. “That 
would steal half the fun though, 
wouldn’t it?” 

She frowned. “You’re making 
fun of me.” 

Greg gestured toward the book 
shelves. “When I was a kid I found 
that the best books, the ones I had the 
most pleasure reading, were the ones 
I wasn’t supposed to read. I was too 
young for them, they were too adult, 
whatever the reason. I’d find them and 
go somewhere to hide while I read 
them.” He shrugged. “They’re all like 
that now, it seems.” 

“I wasn’t much of a reader,” Ruth 
said. 

“You took a big risk coming 
here.” He stirred the noodles, then 
took the paper carton of milk from the 
refrigerator. When he opened it the 
sour odor was stronger. Greg scowled; 
the power had been off today. “I sup- 
pose you belong to some kind of 
group that indulges proscribed behay- 
ior in secret?” 

“They’re everywhere. One day 
perhaps the government will recog- 
nize us as legitimate.” 

“Only if you insist.” 

She looked uncertain. “This was 
worth the risk.” 

Greg did not look at her. “Why 
me?” 

“I—a calculated chance. You 
never attend the revivals, you keep to 
yourself.” She frowned. “You remind 
me of someone I always wanted to 
know and never met.” 

Someone knocked on his door. 


a uth looked panicked for a 
moment, then retreated to the 
bedroom. Greg turned off the burner, 
went to the bedroom for a pair of 
pants—Ruth had gotten back into 
bed—and went to the door. 

Tom stood in the hall. He stared 
at Greg for a few seconds, eyes large. 
Then he pushed his way into the 
apartment. 

“Excuse me,” Greg said, grab- 
bing his sleeve. “It’s late.” 

“It came!” Tom hissed, jerking 
away. 

“What came?” 

“The Door!” Tom spun around, 
frowning at the books, then, standing 
in the middle of the room, he fixed his 
panicked gaze on Greg. “Outside my 
building, in the alley. I was coming 
home from the meeting and I felt my 
skin start to crawl. You remember 
how that felt, like every cell in your 
body was trying to roll over. And I 
turned around and there was the 
Door. Blue, folding over and over, 
Just like in the desert, Just like 
before—” 

Greg chopped the air with his 
hand. 

Tom stopped. Then he frowned. 
“I miss her as much as you do, Cor- 
poral. Jennifer was a good soldier.” 

“Why didn’t you step through if 
it was there?” 

“I almost did. Then I thought of 
you. It’d be wrong to leave you alone 
here. So I walked away.” He swal- 
lowed. “It might never show up that 
close again. But it wouldn’t be right 
to desert a friend.” 

“You stayed...for me?” 

“T think it’s my destiny. But I had 
to tell you, because—” 

“You shouldn’t have. You should 
have taken the chance. No attach- 
ments, remember? You have fewer 
than I. You could go with a clearer 
conscience. You could go back.” 

“Maybe. But I couldn’t leave you 
behind. Besides, with so much that’s 
different here, at least God’s the 
same. He wouldn’t like it if I desert- 
ed a friend.” 

Greg’s hands clenched and 
opened. The torment of this world 
had always been that Tom was there 
to remind him how it had been, how 
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it could be, and why it was the way it 
was. If anyone belonged here, it was 
Tom, and he was the one frantic to 
return. 

“Next time you see it,” Greg said 
slowly, “go on through. Don’t worry 
about me.” 

“But—” 

“But if you don’t, at least stay the 
fuck away from me, Private.” 

Tom blinked at him with an 
expression of childlike dismay. Greg 
whirled round and grabbed his over- 
coat. He found the photograph he had 
taken from his muggers and thrust it 
at Tom. The smaller man suddenly 
looked frightened. 

“TI asked them to watch over you, 
so you wouldn’t get hurt,” he whis- 
pered. 

Greg felt himself vibrate, like 
steel wire in a high wind. “Where’s 
the other half?” 

Tom shook his head. 

“Go away,” Greg said. 

“What would it be like?” 

“Go away!” 

“Would we go back the same 
number of years after the war? Or 
does it work that way? What if it puts 
us right back where we were, at Al- 
Qatrun?” He stared at Greg. “What if 
that happens, Corporal? We’ll just 
die, all this’l] be for nothing.” 

Greg stared at Tom, unable and 
unwilling to look away. He did not 
trust that the man would go away, 
would stop talking. He would say 
something more that might finish 
freezing Greg’s soul and killing his 
hope. It was odd to discover that he 
still had hope; maybe it was only a 
side effect of afterglow from Ruth, 
but it was there. 

Go back to Al-Qatrun? Maybe to 
see Jennifer again. 

Greg squeezed his eyes shut then, 
against the image that pushed forward 
in his mind. Jennifer was dead, there 
was no changing that. He had seen her 
torn apart by automatic weapon fire, 
a doll tossed casually around the 
sand, spilling herself to the dry desert 
air. That was what he would see if 
they stepped back to the same place. 
A few seconds before, and he might 
shout a warning, stave off the end for 
a brief moment. It came down to a 


barter of thin slices of time. Choices 
blended into each other until they 
seemed all the same. It was easier 
when the choices limited themselves. 
Go back to Al-Qatrun? 

He opened his eyes. Tom was 
looking away from him, a distracted 
look on his thin face. Greg glanced in 
the direction Tom stared. Ruth stood in 
the doorway, watching them, Greg’s 
robe large and shapeless on her. 

“So.” 

Greg looked at Tom, whose 
mouth twisted now in distaste. 

“Go away,” Tom whispered. “So 
you can forget everything? Forget our 
country? Forget the war?” 

“We lost, Private. What’s to for- 
get?” 

“Jennifer.” 

“She’s dead.” 

Tom reached for him, stopped in 
mid-gesture and bent his hands back 
to run through his hair. His eyes wide, 
he glared at Ruth, at the books, back 
at Greg. 

“We might make a difference!” 

Greg shook his head. 

Tom made a sound deep in his 
chest that shook Greg. 

“You want me to go back and 
take the blame by myself. It was as 
much your fault as mine—more! I’m 
not responsible!” 

He jumped. Greg caught him 
before Tom gripped his neck, but they 
both went down in the doorway to the 
kitchen. Tom reared back and punched 
Greg’s forehead, then his cheek. Hot, 
moist pain erupted. Greg shifted his 
hands for leverage and tried to duck 
his head at the same time. Tom 
squirmed like a panicked animal, 
punching at him. The blows were not 
very forceful singly, but together— 

Suddenly Tom was off him. He 
growled, turning. Greg sat up. Ruth 
had grabbed his legs and pulled him 
off. Tom grabbed at her now and she 
gave a small, startled cry. 

Greg stood, took three steps, and 
kicked Tom in the ribs. The smaller 
man flew to the side, his arms snaking 
around his torso. He fetched up 
against the door. Greg kicked him in 
the stomach. 

He stepped back, breathing hard, 
fists opened and closed. Tom cried, 
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holding himself. After a minute he 
curled his legs beneath him and start- 
ed to stand. 

Greg grabbed his jacket and 
dragged him roughly to his feet. 

“Go away and don’t bother me 
again,” he hissed and opened the 
door. 

The landing was filled with an 
icy blue light. 
G reg gaped. Hanging in the air 

above the shaft formed by the 
staircase, the Door slowly melted, 
fold into fold, reforming as it ate 
itself. 

“My God,” Ruth whispered from 
behind. 

Greg looked:at her, amazed. 
“You see it?” 

“What is it?” she asked. 

Greg shook his head. He took 
Tom’s jaw in his hand and turned his 
head toward it. “Look, Private— 
you’re going home.” 

Tom shrank weakly in Greg’s 
hold. Greg walked him to the railing. 
It was three floors down and the Door 
hung centered over the drop. Greg 
looked back at Ruth. 

“Help me.” 

She came forward immediately 
and took hold of Tom’s right arm and 
leg. They hoisted him up. Greg point- 
ed him at the Door. 

“On three,” he said. 

Tom whimpered in a small voice. 

“One—” 

They started swinging him. 

“Two—” 

“You’re my friend, Greg!” Tom 
cried. 

“Three!” 

They launched him toward the 
Door. Tom screamed sharply. 

His head, shoulders and half his 
torso disappeared into the blue folds. 

And the rest of him hung there, 
legs kicking. 

“Damn! Get something to push 
him with.” 

Ruth hurried back into the apart- 
ment. Somewhere downstairs a door 
opened then closed again. Ruth 
returned with a broom. 

Greg leaned out over the railing, 
placed the straw on Tom’s buttocks 
and shoved. More of the body went 
through. Now only the calves and feet 


hung out. Tom had stopped kicking. 
Greg turned the broom around to use 
the handle to push on the soles of 
Tom’s feet, but suddenly the legs 
sank through the Door. Greg thrust at 
the receding feet with the broom, 
rammed the railing, and overbal- 
anced. He let go of the broom and 
grabbed the wooden rail. The broom 
clattered to the entryway floor. Greg 
looked up in time to see Tom’s feet 
disappear through the Doorway. 

It began to dissolve. Greg 
watched it shred, dissipate, return the 
hallway to darkness. 

His own breath sounded loud. He 
stared at the window above the stair- 
case, through which sickly yellow 
light filtered. Perhaps now, with no 
one to remind him, the memories 
would fade, too, and he could go on. 

There was a touch on his arm and 
he turned sharply. 

“Jen...?” he whispered. She 
stared at him, wide-eyed. He touched 
her face. No, not Jen. “It’s over now,” 
he said. “I can forget. It’s only you 
and me.” Something caught in his 
throat. He choked, coughed, and 
stumbled into her. 

She held him while he cried. 
After a while she tugged at him. 
“Come on,” she said, leading him 
back into his apartment. 


n the morning he awoke alone. He 
bolted from bed and rushed into the 
living room. He regarded his stacks of 
books as if he had never seen them 
before, but he remembered acquiring 
each one of them. He shuddered and 

stepped into the kitchen. 
A note was propped on the sink. 


See you at work. And later? It 
would be nice not to be alone 
tonight. —R. 


He sighed in relief. He whistled 
while he cooked breakfast, then 
showered and dressed. His cold must 
be nearly gone, he thought. He had 
not felt so free of...constraints...in 
some time. 

He pulled his suit jacket from the 
closet and saw his uniform. Frown- 
ing, he took it out. Wrapped in plas- 
tic, preserved, the battle ribbons dully 
showed. He counted each one, 


remembering, till the last. Al-Qatrun 
had been bad, but everything had 
worked out.... 

He put it back, feeling that some- 
thing was not right. For a few seconds 
vertigo spun through him, a curious 
sense of displacement. He turned 
toward the memory, but it slipped 
through a doorway somewhere. 

He put the uniform back. The 
past, plastic-wrapped, in its place. 
Time to go on, he thought, no room 
for the bitterness of old wars, old 
losses. He pulled on his coat and hur- 
ried out. 

As he reached the foot of the 
staircase he saw a broom lying in the 
middle of the foyer floor. Greg 
frowned and picked it up. He looked 
back up the shaft. A last nagging 
wisp of memory roiled, but it was 
unclear. He shrugged, returned 
momentarily to his apartment, and 
propped the broom against the wall 
just inside the door. G 
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DOWNLOADING MIDNIGHT 


William Browning Spencer 


Illustrated by Judith Holman 
We all checked in at Morals. It was a long night 





here was a big surge down at C- 

View, and a hologram from the 
American Midnight show went amok. 

We got the contract for the 
cleanup, and Bloom was desperate to 
do it. 

“Wow, American Midnight! 1m 
your man for this one, Marty.” Bloom 
was moving around the room in a 
highly charged state. He stopped and 
leaned across the desk. “I mean, 
maybe I can do a repair. I mean, this is 
American Midnight. This is Captain 
Armageddon. This is—Marty! What’s 
gonna happen to Zera? Are they gonna 
close the whole thing down? What 
about Zera Terminal? Look, you just 
gotta let me go. I’m an authority on 
American Midnight.” 

Bloom was a tall, skinny kid with 
a sheaf of straight blond hair and 
round, incredulous blue eyes. He was 
no respecter of personal space, and his 
style of argument consisted of leaning 
into me, filling my field of vision with 
his manic gaze. 
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I leaned back, away from his 
rhetoric. 

“Watching the flat reruns of 
American Midnight until you wear a 
loop in your brain doesn’t necessarily 
make you an authority,” I said. 

American Midnight was C-View’s 
big success, a sex holoshow that had 
been on the Highway for eight months. 
These days, a month is considered a 
good run, and most shows don’t make 
it past a week. The show’s hero, Cap- 
tain Armageddon, had fragmented and 
was causing disturbances up and down 
the Highway. Someone had to go in 
and systematically delete the ghosts. 

“I don’t want a zealot on this 
one,” I said. “We are way past repair 
here. Armageddon is out of control, 
and I need someone to do a no-non- 
sense wipe.” 

“T can do that,” Bloom said, trying 
for some sort of solid expression (he 
looked like a guy trying to hold back a 
sneeze). “I’ve done plenty of wipes.” 

“Not like this,” I said. 
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This one was different. It was a 
big surge. The sicker the bigger we say 
in the business, and there was plenty of 
psychic rot here. 

American Midnight was fantasy 
sex and, of course, generated entirely 
by artificial intelligence. The peeps at 
Morals are ever-vigilant. One incident 
of a human-acted holo and Jell Baker 
and everyone else at C-View would 
have been lodged in a federal behavior 
mod without recall or a mitigating 
hearing. 

A guy named Seek Trumble was 
the human-map for Captain Arma- 
geddon, and his job, like that of any 
actor in a sex holoshow, was to rou- 
tinely plug into the artificial for per- 
sonality updates, emotional fine-tun- 
ing, that sort of thing. But it was the 
holo that did the acting. Anything else 
would have been obscene, although 
you can still find anonymous bulletin 
rants arguing that explicit sex between 
fantasy mock-ups is no different than 
explicit sex narrated visually by real 
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humans. Those rants are probably gen- 
erated by kids who have no memory of 
the Decadence. You have to log some 
experience before you can think rea- 
sonably about obscenity. 

So Seek Trumble had done a rou- 
tine update, gone home and committed 
suicide, burning a hole through his 
forehead with a utility laser. His holo 
had gone amok and litigation was 
pouring into C-View. 

“Marty, I can do the job,” Bloom 
said. “Come on.” 

I had reservations. Human/artifi- 
cial feedback loops are not an exact 
science. One holo of recent memory, a 
pretty fashion gridlet named Spanskie 
Lark, went on-line, stuck a finger in 
her mouth, and bit it off. Before they 
could get her off-line, she had eaten all 
the fingers of one hand. Turned out her 
source was anorexic. That was recog- 
nizable cause-and-effect, but often the 
human kink was deeper, harder to 
search. 


loom wore me down. I let him go. 

He went on-line for the clean up, 
and three weeks later he still wasn’t 
back. 

C-View was one of the biggest 
studios out on the Broad Highway. 
Control there was a guy named Jell 
Baker. 

“You think you are getting paid 
by the hour?” Baker screamed. “Look, 
I got about ten thousand trauma 
actions filed against me, and I want 
this rift closed.” 

I didn’t like Baker, so it’s just as 
well he signed off before I could 
express myself. The guy had come up 
through the glitter shows, and he 
didn’t just have a file at Morals, he had 
a whole subdirectory. 

My immediate concern wasn’t 
Baker. It was Bloom. The job should 
have taken four days, a week max. 
Where was he? 

I shouldn’t have let him go. He 
was just a kid, still trapped in adoles- 
cence despite being a year out of the 
teens. He was a late-bloomer, one of 
those pale, V-wise, obsessive kids that 
don’t really have a niche in the system. 
The sort of kid who grows up watch- 
ing the Highway, an arcane data-freak 
with a head full of old holoshows and 


stats. I hired him because he was so 
crazy in love with the Highway. He’d 
been with me three years now. 

I liked having the energy around. 
I’m forty. I’m not in love with any of 
it. Big R/Little R, I cast a cold eye on 
it all. 

I went down to the waystation at 
ComWick where Bloom floated in 
Deprive, threads flowing out of him, 
undulating like a giant jellyfish in a 
sea of brown ink. His long white face 
seemed to pulse under the monitor 
light. 

“He’s fine,” the tech assured me. 
“We'd pull him out if there were any 
neuro anomalies.” 

Techs always tell you everything 
is under control. That’s what this one 
said. 

“Save it for a gawker’s tour,” I 
told her. “I’ve been doing maintenance 
for fourteen years now. I know how it 
goes. You’re fine, and then you’re 
dead.” 

“This is poor personal interac- 
tion,” the tech said. “You are ques- 
tioning my professional skills and con- 
sequently devaluing my self-image.” 

I shrugged. Facts are facts: in over 
eighty percent of the cases where neur- 
al trauma shows on a monitor, the 
floater is already too blasted to make it 
back alive. 

I thanked the tech and apologized 
if I had offended her or caused an 
esteem devaluation. She accepted my 
apology, but with a coolness that told 
me I’d have another civility demerit in 
my file. 

I went back to my place. I called 
Personal Interface to see if my request 
for dinner with Gloria still held. I had to 
navigate the usual labyrinth of proto- 
cols, but the dinner was confirmed. I’d 
been seeing Gloria for three years, and 
we had graduated to low-grade, moni- 
tored encounters, step-two intimacy. 
Next year we would have unrestrained 
access to public meetings. Gloria was 
excited about it, but I had reservations. 
Sometimes it seemed the courtship was 
going too fast. I’m old-fashioned, and I 
remember the time when the first year 
of a relate was strictly a matter of log- 
ging contracts and waivers—you never 
even saw your sig after the dizzy 
moment of mutual selection on the grid. 


I notified Gloria that dinner was 
on, and then I lay down and turned on 
the rain. I did some of my best think- 
ing in the rain. 

Some people don’t like rain forest 
decor, don’t like the way the rain 
seems to go right through you, like sil- 
ver needles. I like the feeling of peace, 
of nothingness. As a kid, I always 
thought it would be cool to be a ghost. 

I listened to the sound the rain 
made as it hissed through the trees. 
Every now and then some far-off bird 
would cry out. 

Maybe it was a little too restful. I 
fell asleep and was almost late for din- 
ner. 

Gloria was in a bad mood. She felt 
neglected. I hadn’t left a single mes- 
sage all week. I told her I’d been off- 
line a lot with the business, but that 
wasn’t good enough. She said I was 
afraid of intimacy. She brought up my 
last relate profile, which rated me 
down in communication and emotion- 
al input. 

I tried to change the subject. 

She identified that behavior, 
reminded me that evasiveness had 
shown a seventeen-point increase in 
my last profile. 

It was a bad evening, and we ter- 
minated it without invoking the 
optional after-meal conversation. 


I: the morning, Bloom still hadn’t 
shown. The auto-trace didn’t have an 
absolute for me, but it intuited a coor- 
dinate. I went in after setting the auto- 
recorder. The Highway can be confus- 
ing. It doesn’t hurt to have a playback, 
something to log what you think 
you’ ve seen. 

The maintenance mock-up for the 
Highway is an underground system of 
dank tunnels, bleak Sympathy bars, 
hustlers, fugitives, outlaws. 

“This stink is only virtual,” I told 
myself as I strode quickly down a wet 
street, virus-mice scuttling out of my 
way, a data trash of newspapers and 
old computer jokes blowing out of the 
alley. 

I looked for Bloom in the bars and 
slacker dives and loop hovels. 

An old counter said he’d seen 
Bloom. “He your friend?” the counter 
asked. 
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“We’re partners,” I said. 

“Better forget him,” the geez said. 
“Better get on up to the Big R and 
leave him behind.” 

“Why’s that?” 

“He’s othersided. I recognize the 
look.” 


he under-Highway was less stable 

than usual. I kept hitting blue 
pockets in the road. I watched an old 
apartment building fight for integra- 
tion, fail, and fly away in a great rip- 
ple of black crows. 

I’d never seen a surge like this. 

I didn’t find Bloom that day. I 
decided to go flat in a cheap wire 
pocket. I’ve logged a lot of time 
under the Highway, and my mental 
health doesn’t require luxury. 

In the morning, I went down to a 
storefront on Gates Street and talked 
to an old leak named Sammy Hood. 
Sammy logged a lot of time under the 
Highway. I had never met him off- 
line, but down here he was a small, 
dirty guy in a carelessly integrated 
suit that was always wavering. 

Sammy leaked to all the major 
news beats, from tabloid to top cred- 
it, and fenced info to whoever was 
hungry. He had a reputation for deliv- 
ering fresh goods. 

He watched while I transferred 
credits. He smiled. 

“Martin,” he said, “I figured you 
would be along. Heard young Bloomy 
boy was running down the Armaged- 
don crazies, so I figured you’d show. 
This one is no job for a wire-whelp.” 

“Have you seen Bloom?” I 
asked. 

“Nah. I just heard he was around. 
I don’t want to see him. He gripes me. 
You should get some grown-up help. 
Some burned out V-head can’t be 
good for your image.” 

Bloom had earned Sammy a row 
of demerits two years ago on a mas- 
saged image violation, and Sammy 
held a grudge. 

“Let me have a weather report,” 
I said. 

“You want weather, we got it,” 
Sammy said. “We got thunder and 
lightning.” 

Sammy recounted disasters up 
and down the Highway, failures of 


integration, streets buckling, riots, 
acid rain, sudden wipes and fades. 

“Better watch where you step,” he 
said. 

“Hell of a lot of havoc for one 
renegade holo,” I said. 

Sammy smiled. “This ain’t your 
average echoing freak,” he said, lean- 
ing forward. “You’re working for C- 
View, right? Sure. But they haven’t 
told you everything, Martin. Captain 
Armageddon is out there, all right, but 
he ain’t out there alone.” 

I asked what he meant by that and 
he laughed, causing his suit to fray and 
his tie to mottle. 

“That’s for me to know and you to 
buy,” he said. 

“Okay.” 

Sammy narrowed his eyes, his 
mock-up for cunning, and shook his 
head. “Nah. Later maybe. I got a feel- 
ing this is a highgrowth stock. I’m 
hanging on to it for awhile.” 

I asked if he had any suggestions 
where to look for Bloom. 

He sold me that. “Check the Bin,” 
Sammy said. 


wasn’t happy about entering the Bin. 
Originally, it had been allocated for 
storage, but it had ghettoized. The 
warehouses were now cheap tene- 
ments, flophouses for fugitive entities. 
Things shifted in the Bin, even in sta- 
ble times, and I might find myself 
regressing. If the regression were deep, 
I might go back to the Big R with a 
reverb that would blow my mind apart. 
I'd seen it happen, seen guys come 
back with just the faintest twitch or a 
glitched speech pattern. Guy named 
Morley had come back with a head full 
of “what’s”: I’m—what—talking to 
my sig—what—and she says—what— 
that maybe I—what—should be 
nicer.... Three weeks later the “what’s” 
got him, took over entirely. Now he 
was white noise in a psych cubicle. 
There were things in the Bin that 
had power there. They couldn’t cross- 
over, were fueled by something in the 
original storage net, but if you went in, 
if you found yourself on their turf, they 
could tear you apart. 
I went into the heart of the Bin. I 
cradled the OZ rifle in the crook of my 
right arm. The Bin spawned some enti- 
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ties too crazy to care, but most Als had 
self-preservation programs and could 
recognize a negative stimulus. 

I walked down the middle of 
streets, stayed clear of alleys and sink 
holes and the dust devils of spinning 
capacitors and ICs. If something sen- 
tient approached, I would let the barrel 
of the OZ rifle drop. Ragged panderers 
kept their distance. 

The bars and wire stations and 
loop hovels all began to look the same. 
The sky darkened. There was never 
much light in the Bin; shadows shifted 
from fact to fiction like a restless man 
shifting his weight from one foot to the 
other. 

“Yes, he was here,” a slave wait- 
er said when I showed him Bloom’s 
projection. “Another hired gun, just 
like you.” The slave waiter rattled 
(laughter) and said, “Armageddon will 
make short work of you and your 
brother and all your evil brethren. He 
will delete you forever and eternally, 
to the last yes/no of your soul.” 

Things move fast in the virus-rich 
soil of the Bin, and Armageddon was 
already local legend, even local reli- 
gion. There were rumors that 
Armageddon was accompanied by his 
co-star, Zera Terminal. 

“Armageddon has come,” the 
slave waiter declaimed. “He has 
shucked his corporate chains, and he 
has come to lead us out of bondage. I 
have seen his Queen, Queen Zera, rise 
up in wondrous splendor beside him. 
King and Queen, they shall lead us out 
of the Bin and even unto the Big R, as 
was proclaimed in the ancient books 
of High DOS.” 

The Bin was riven by spiritual 


‘ecstasy. No one was happy to see me. 


You don’t spend the night in the 
Bin if you value your life, or your san- 
ity. | was on my way out when I found 
Bloom. I had gone into a dim rendition 
of a squeeze bar called The Bloat, not 
expecting anything. 

The place was almost empty, just 
a few fry heads and their squalls. I saw 
Bloom at a corner booth. He was talk- 
ing to someone, a woman. 

I walked over to the booth. “Hey, 
Bloom,” I said. 

“Hey, Marty,” he said. He had 
been under the Highway for three 


weeks, and his eyes were the saturated 
blue of a true V-devotee. He looked 
older than when I’d last seen him; 
watchful. 

The woman looked at me. She 
was a guy named Jim Havana, a gos- 
sip leak for the Harmonium tabloids. 
Havana always projected a woman on 
the Highway. In the Big R he was a 
bald suit, a white, dead-fish kind of 
guy with a sickly sheen of excess fat 
and sweat. Down here, Havana was a 
stocky fem—you might have guessed 
trans—with dated cosmetics and a big 
thicket of black hair. She was an 
improvement, but only by comparison 
to the upside version. 

“This is wonderful,” Havana said, 
glaring at Bloom. “I said private, 
remember?” 

“It’s good to see you,” Bloom said 
to me. 

“Don’t let me interfere with this 
reunion. I’m out of here,” Havana said. 
“T don’t need a crowd right now, you 
know?” Havana shook her curls and 
stood up. She headed toward the door. 

“Wait,” Bloom said. He got up 
and ran after her. 

I followed. 

The street was wet and low-res, 
every highlight skewed. The shimmer- 
ing asphalt buckled as I ran. An odor 
like oily, burning rags lingered in the 
V. Bloom and Havana were ahead of 
me, both moving fast. 

I heard Havana scream. 

Something detached from the 
shadows, rising wildly from an 
unthought alley full of cast-off formu- 
lae, dirty bulletin skreeds, trashed fan- 
tasies. An angry clot of flies hovered 
over the form. It roared—the famous 
roar of Defiance, rallying cry of Cap- 
tain Armageddon! 

I recognized the torn and dirty 
uniform, but distortion had shortened 
and thickened the superhero, and he 
appeared to have sprouted a great deal 
of body hair. 

His face was oddly flattened, like 
stretched canvas on a broken skull. His 
mouth was a ragged hole. 

“Little sweeties,” he roared. “I 
love the little sweeties.” He descended 
upon Havana and lifted her in the air. 

I saw his hand, five crooked 
talons, thrust forward, heard the howl 


of protocols violated as his arm 
plunged deep in her chest. The feed- 
back of her screams hummed in my 
bones. 

He tore her into pieces, handfuls 
of flesh and fabric that flapped like 
blind moths before decaying. 

Bloom ran forward and fired an 
encrypted burst. 

Captain Armageddon roared. 
“Luff the cutie pies...love Keravnin. 
My little baby honey Keravnin.” He 
fragmented as Bloom moved closer. 
Something broke from the thick of the 
decay, screamed, and raced off down 
the street, running low, a dog-image 
perhaps, or a small, collapsing demon. 
Nothing large enough to survive. 

“Let’s get out of here,” Bloom 
said. 

We ran. 


was in favor of leaving the Highway 
entirely. 

“The wipe’s not finished,” Bloom 
said. “There’s a nest in the Bin that’s 
the source of all this other shit. We'll 
wipe it tomorrow.” Havana had sold 
Bloom the nest coordinates. She want- 
ed to sell something else too, some- 
thing expensive, and she’d been trying 
to raise Bloom’s interest without 
spilling a fact. I had arrived, fouling 
the pitch. 

That night we shut down in a lux- 
ury keep. What the hell. A legitimate 
expense. 

Before shutting down, I tried 
again to talk Bloom into leaving the 
Highway. “You’ve been on-line too 
long,” I said. “Let’s take a break. It’ll 
keep.” 

“No, it won’t,” he said. 

Icouldn’t budge him. I tried. “It’s 
only a job,” I said. 

“T hate that son-of-a-bitch,” 
Bloom said. 

“Baker?” I said. I figured he was 
talking about our client. 

“Armageddon,” Bloom said. 

No doubt about it. Bloom had 
been under too long. You lose it when 
you take an amok personally. 

“Bloom,” I said, ““An amok is just 
a lot of smart circuits echoing. 
Remember? You’re not hallucinating, 
are you? Maybe you should tell me 
what’s gone down so far.” 
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Bloom shrugged, ducked his 
head. Evasiveness is not his long suit. 
“T just want to get it over with, that’s 
all.” 

“No, that’s not all,” I said. “Let’s 
hear it.” 

He didn’t want to talk about it, but 
I had this cold certainty that I was 
gonna need the info. 

He exhaled. He studied me with 
unblinking intensity, saying nothing. I 
am not crazy was the sort of message 
he was endeavoring to send. 

“T saw Zera Terminal,” he said. “I 
talked to her. Just for a moment. She 
came out of a burning building, and I 
couldn’t believe my eyes. And she said 
that Captain Armageddon hurt her...I 
don’t know how, but he hurt her, and 
he wanted to hurt her again and...she 
was crying, and then she was running 
down the street and I ran after her, but 
there is no way you can catch Zera 
Terminal, after all, and when I came 
around the corner she was gone 
and....” 

I repeated myself. “An amok is 
just a lot of smart circuits echoing,” I 
said. “Remember?” 

“T talked to her,” Bloom said. 
“She was hurt. That was real enough. 
It was awful. She was hurt, but she 
looked so beautiful, so sweet, so help- 
less.” 

I didn’t say anything. The sooner 
we got off the under-Highway the bet- 
ter. 

“We had better get some rest,” I 
said. 

“Yeah.” 

Silence. The luxury keep 
smoothed the auto-circuits. I began to 
dim. 

Bloom’s voice came out of the 
fog. “You ever been in love, Marty?” 

“There’s Gloria,” I said. 

Bloom laughed softly. “Yeah, 
well, that’s not an answer.” He turned 
serious again, stared darkly at the 
heaven-starred simulation above us 
and said, “You figure love is Big R or 
Little R?” 

I didn’t answer. I leave philoso- 
phy for younger minds. 


n the morning we went back into the 
Bin, back to a warehouse out beyond 
the Leary expressway. 


We bright-burned everything 
inside that warehouse. Some of it 
looked like Armageddon, some of it 
looked like mendicant sentiences that 
just happened to be in the wrong place 
at the wrong time. And some of it 
looked like your worst trip, hell turned 
inside out. 

We killed everything, and then we 
got out. Long streams of encrypted 
code rose in the air, writhing like eels 
on fire. Neighboring storefronts 
pushed in around the long, dying 
building, scavenging it for whole pro- 
grams, jostling for position in the rub- 
ble. 

I looked at my young companion 
as he studied the destruction. 

His blue eyes were full of silver 
tears. 

“He can’t hurt you now,” he said. 

“Come on,” I said, and I grabbed 
his shoulder and pulled him away. 


loom said he needed a rest, and I 

didn’t see him for a week. He lived 
down in the Grit, so I couldn’t call him 
up. I needed him, but I practiced 
patience while things went wild on the 
Highway. 

Dozens of anomalies bloomed. 
Shows were being disrupted, interfer- 
ence was rampant. The Window was 
wondering out loud if this anarchy had 
anything to do with the Armageddon 
surge. 

Baker called to threaten me. “You 
blew it!” he screamed. “You botched 
this wipe and now every dirty Legal on 
the Net wants my ass. I’m not going 
down alone, Martin.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said. “You 
hired me to wipe an amok, and I did it. 
There hasn’t been an Armageddon 
sighting since the wipe.” 

“I'd trade a hundred berserk 
Armageddons for the shit that’s flying 
out there now. I want it cleaned up. I 
don’t know what kind of rift you cre- 
ated, but it is your mess. Yours. Don’t 
think you are just going to walk away 
from it.” 

It wasn’t a good conversation. 

The next day, a new interference 
hit the Highway. It broke through 
every filter. At first it was just random 
noise, but it articulated quickly. It was 
someone crying, crying hopelessly, 
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heartlost. It was a sound that made 
your soul sick, and you did what you 
could to get out of its range. Viewers 
fled. 

Baker called. I had a choice, he 
said. I could put things to rights or I 
could start looking for work as a virus- 
scanner on a low-rent bulletin. I told 
him I’d get back to him. 

I went back under. It was a mess. 
A line of stark, deadwinter trees 
writhed in the wind. Some buildings 
were missing, nothing but burned 
fields where stray dogs roamed. Under 
the highway, the crying sounded inhu- 
man, a tortured demon locked in a 
steel dungeon. 

Sammy Hood’s storefront still 
stood. 

“I’m on my way out,” Sammy 
said. He looked scared. I noticed that 
his tie was nothing but an old pair of 
socks tied together. 

“T need to know the rest. Whatev- 
er info you were saving, I need it 
now,” I told him. 

“T was wrong about that,” he said. 
“It was nothing.” He was panicked. 
Snow was falling in his eyes; he was 
losing it. 

“Tell me what the nothing was,” I 
said. 

“T gotta go,” he said. 

He tried to come around me, slid- 
ing fast around the desk and toward the 
door. 

I caught him and pulled him 
toward me. 

His arm came away, detached 
with a faint, electric belch. A hot, acrid 
gust of smoke accompanied the arm, 
and I stumbled backward. 

Sammy’s eyes widened, blind 
with snow now. He sneezed abruptly. 
The ghost of his head bloomed 
through his nostrils, its mouth open, 
howling static. 

I stepped back as he fragmented. 
What the hell? 

“Tell me,” I shouted. 

Perhaps he tried. His mouth 
shaped something more articulate than 
a scream. But it was against his nature 
to give out free information. He 
couldn’t break the habit of a lifetime in 
an instant. And then he was gone. 

For a minute I was too frightened 
and sick to move. 


Then, rocked with a sense of my 
own vulnerability, I got out of there— 
fast. 


he next day, I learned what had 

happened to Sammy Hood. He 
had been disconnected, violently and 
forever. 

I had to see Bloom. I went out to 
the Grit. The Grit is totally off-line. 
It was slapped together during a 
Warhol-burst of eco-chic. It burned 
bright for about as long as it took 
people to realize that they were real- 
ly off the Broad Highway, really 
without Access. Now the Grit was 
nothing but bottom-dwellers, god- 
talkers, crazies. And my goofy part- 
ner Bloom. It was the last place you 
would expect to find a virtual freak 
like Bloom. 

I asked him about that. “It makes 
the rest realer,” he said, looking 
around the place like he’d just noticed 
it himself. 

Bloom was living in an old two- 
mod sprawl off a dirt road. There was 
tall grass in the yard, twisted, spindly 
trees, grasshoppers. It made me want 
to laugh. Organic is so goddamn sin- 
cere. Look, I’m areal tree, a dirty, sap- 
leaking, crooked, bug-infested real 
tree. Love me. Yeah, sure. 

Bloom hadn’t shaved since I last 
saw him, and—if it were possible—he 
had grown even paler. 

I told him about Sammy Hood. 
Someone had stuck a pressure bomb to 
the side of Sammy’s Deprive chamber. 
Sammy Hood was floating in the Big 
R, blood oozing from his ears, while I 
watched his mock-up disintegrate. 

I’d gleaned that info from a deep 
sink planted at Sony Corp. It was news 
that would never make the Window. 
Imagine the panic, the failure of faith, 
if ComWick wasn’t safe? 

Until now, it had been safe. 

“You can’t get past Security at 
ComWick,” I said. 

Bloom nodded. “Yeah. Unless 
you are Security. Or unless you own 
Security.” 

This was poison info. Pick it up, 
and you are instantly irradiated, a 
walking leper. No thanks. I let it lie. 

I told Bloom about the interfer- 
ence on the Highway, the crying. 


Suddenly, Bloom looked lost, 
looked like he was about three years 
old, an orphan waking on one of 
Jupiter’s smaller moons. He looked 
like I’d sucker-punched him in the gut. 

“Fhat’s Zera,” he said. “That’s 
Zera rifting.” 

Zera. I was hoping that glitch in 
his brain had healed. Not so. He’d 
done considerable brooding. He was 
convinced that Zera Terminal was 
causing the disturbance. 

Theoretically, a surge could acti- 
vate peripherals. Holos were free- 
functioning artificials, and one AI 
could react to another. An amok could 
cause turbulence in related programs. 
In practice, it just didn’t happen. 

I said as much to Bloom. How did 
he explain it? 

Bloom rubbed his palms on his 
thighs and rocked in his chair. He 
seemed embarrassed by what he had to 
say. He studied the floor. “I think they 
were having a sexual, uncontracted 
relationship in Big R. I think that’s 
what did it. When the actors updated, 
the artificials couldn’t handle the new 
information; it rifted them.” 

Real sex with a holo fantasy co- 
star’s source would have been a 
Morals violation, and it would have 
off-lined Trumble forever, and it was, 
of course, disgusting, the sort of per- 
version that could cause an esteem 
devaluation throughout all of Enter- 
tainment. 

It would explain Jell Baker’s hys- 
teria. If that scandal leaked to the Win- 
dow, Baker would be out of work. 
Legals would be the only humans he 
talked to for the next fifty years. 

“She’s still out there, Marty,” 
Bloom said. “She’s still out there, and 
she’s hurt.” 

Bloom wanted to go under the 
Highway right away. 

“Tomorrow’s soon enough,” I 
said. 

I went home. I retreated to my 
rain forest, jacking the oxygen way 
up, lowering the temp, setting the rain 
for a slow drizzle. I contacted Jell 
Baker. 

“Who is Zera Terminal’s source?” 
I asked. “You want help, you have to 
give me what you’ ve got. I need that 
information.” 


“That’s privileged,” he said. “No 
way do you get that.” 

“T can’t work in the dark,” I said. 
“You want things smoothed or not?” 

“Sorry,” Baker said. “I got plenty 
of troubles without a source-privilege 
violation.” 

I sat in my room and ran the col- 
lapsed videos of American Midnight. 
I’m not a holoshow fan; I’m in the 
business. I had watched these only 
after Armageddon went amok and the 
job came my way. Then I’d been 
focused on Armageddon. This time 
around I studied his co-star, Zera. 

You’ ve seen her, those big eyes 
and the fullness of her mouth. Her fea- 
tures are almost too lush for the chis- 
eled oval of her face, but somehow it 
works, probably because of the inno- 
cence. This is a woman, you think, 
who trusts. This is a woman who finds 
everything new and good. 

There is usually some chill to a 
holo, some glint of the non-human 
intelligence that runs the programs. 
Zera almost transcended that. There 
was a human here, lodged in that 
sweet, surprised voice, that gawky 
grace, that wow in her eyes. 

It came down to a single quality, 
always rare, rarer in a land of artifice: 
Innocence. 

I slept and dreamed of Zera Ter- 
minal. I held her in my arms, felt the 
warmth of her as she pulled closer to 
me, heard her small, shining voice in 
my ear. She was singing, singing a 
children’s song. 

Sally has a sweetheart, 
cold as ice, 
Johnny has a girlfriend 
don’t like mice. 
She giggled. 


I: the morning, Bloom and I went 
under the Highway. We entered 
through private Deprive tanks, a rich 
man’s club called Mannikin. Their 
security was top notch, but I hired 
additional AI failsafes. Better paranoid 
than dead. 

The under-Highway was calm 
when we arrived, brighter than usual. 
It felt like the eye of the storm, and it 
was. We were on the street when the 
sky broke open, and hard, cold rain 
pounded us. The rain was gritty, as 
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though there were sand in it. We fled 
the downpour, darting into a small 
slacker bar. 

The place was crowded—other 
refugees from the rain and some AI 
Personalities flashing smiles and 
phony resumés. 

“T’ll get us a table,” I said, and I 
started out. 

I heard Bloom shout, and I turned 
and saw him dive back out into the 
rain. I pushed through the crowd and 
went after him. 

He was running flat out, and the 
sideways rain had slicked his shirt to 
the somehow ardent, yearning bones 
of his spine. This single detail pierced 
the blur of rain and low-res shadows 
and wavering storefronts. It frightened 
me when I recalled it later: Bloom, the 
skinny, dream-struck kid, urging his 
skeleton through the virtual storm. It 
frightened me, as did the single word 
he shouted: ‘‘Zera!” 

I ran after him, the gritty rain 
clawing my face. Bloom raced down 
an alley. I lowered my head against the 
rain and dashed across the street. I 
looked up just in time to see the build- 
ings stretch and to hear the cold smack 
of meshing programs as the alley dis- 
appeared. Bits of trash, old readouts 
and superfluous machine imagings 
fluttered from the new wall. 

I ran on down the street, hesitated 
at the entrance to another alley, and 
plunged into it. I came out on another 
street, empty, swept by clattering rain. 

Bloom had disappeared from the 
under-Highway. I spent the rest of the 
day seeking him. 

I returned to the Big R with a 
sense of dread. What would I find? In 
Deprive, Bloom floated like an drunk- 
en angel. 

“No problem,” the private tech 
told me. “Everything is in order.” 

I nodded to this tech; said nothing. 
I increased security. 


wo weeks after Bloom’s disap- 

pearance, Gloria and I had dinner 
to celebrate my success. 

“Smile,” Gloria said. 

“That would be dishonest,” I said. 
“A smile would not reflect the true 
state of my emotions. I’d be subject to 
a failure-to-disclose fine.” 


“Tt is sweet of you to worry about 
Bloom,” she said. “But he was never 
very stable. Perhaps he is happy 
wherever he is. He has nothing to do 
with us.” 

“Maybe he does,” I said. “Jell 
Baker just gave me a fortune for clean- 
ing up the Highway. I didn’t do it.” 

Gloria smiled blandly. She raised 
her eyebrows in a gesture that said 
And so? 

She leaned forward, close 
enough for demerits if a peep had 
been watching. “I’ve been thinking of 
an amendment to our latest contract,” 
she whispered. 

I didn’t respond. 

Gloria giggled. 
clause.” 

I didn’t say anything. I wasn’t in 
the mood. 


“A foreplay 


waited for the Highway to explode, 

for chaos to come roaring down 
every byway. Nothing happened. A 
month went by and nothing happened. 
Bloom floated in luxury Deprive at the 
Mannikin. 

I kept going in, kept looking for 
him, but there wasn’t a sign, not a 
word. He’d gone down the rabbit hole 
and left no trace. 

Seven weeks and a day after he 
went in, I heard from him. 

He contacted me over the little 
ComLink, an archaic alpha-terminal 
that I still used occasionally for fail- 
safe codes. It was a secure line, being 
rarely traveled. 

The message came in on my per- 
sonal mix: 

HI MARTY. | AM FINE. 
ZERA GETS BETTER EVERY DAY. BLOOM. 


I got another message two days 


later. 
MARTY. | AM IN LOVE. 


THERE ARE NO CONTRACTS HERE, BUT 
THAT DOESN’T MAKE MY LOVE ANY LESS. 
ZERA AGREES. 

YOU MUST COME AND UISIT. 


There were coordinates this time, 
and I went in immediately. I didn’t 
know how deep the trauma was, how 
impaired he would be. I felt responsi- 
ble. I had known he was delusional 
when I had let him accompany me that 
last time. 
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he young couple were living in a 

cottage in the small rural mock-up 
that had been stored in the under- 
Highway when the holoshow Country 
Ways had dropped in the ratings and 
been retired. 

They were holding hands when I 
came into the yard. Bloom waved, 
turned and said something to Zera, 
then ran to me. 

He put an arm around my shoul- 
der and led me back. “Don’t spook 
her,” Bloom whispered. “‘She’s fine, 
but be cool, okay?” 

“Zera,” Bloom said, “this is 
Marty.” 

Zera smiled, extended a hand. I 
felt the moth-touch of her fingers, then 
she giggled and turned away. 

She was lovely, breathtakingly so. 
She wore a yellow cotton dress and her 
hair was tied back with a green ribbon. 
A sudden image, crude and disorient- 
ing, came to me: Zera Terminal 
writhing in celebrity sex, back arched, 
thighs glistening with sweat. 

I shoved the vision away, heard 
Bloom speaking. 

“Come look at our garden,” he 
said. 

We walked around the cottage 
and into the back yard. Insects whirred 
in front of us. I snatched one from the 
air. It was an undetailed, buzzing pro- 
gram, a blur that tickled my palm. 

Zera ran into the garden, knelt, 
returned with a red tomato. “Here,” 
she said. 

“Thank you,” I said. Politely, I 
took a bite, and was surprised by the 
authenticity of the simulation. 

As the day went on, and Bloom 
realized that I was not going to do any- 
thing outrageous or hurtful, he relaxed. 

“It’s good to see you,” Bloom 
said. “It’s really great.” 

“You too,” I said. 

“Zera’s looking great, isn’t she?” 
he said. 

Nes a 

“T think I’m good for her.” 

We watched Zera kneel in the 
garden. She was utterly lost in the 
business of weeding. The ribbon in 
her hair had come undone, and long, 
raven coils spilled over her shoul- 
ders. The effect was at once wanton 
and innocent. I was on guard for 


prurient thoughts and so kept them at 
bay. 

Bloom went out to help her. 
Together they watered the garden. 
Zera turned the hose on Bloom and 
they laughed and wrestled for posses- 
sion and the spume of water droplets 
enclosed them in bright, impossible 
protection. 

Their laughter came to me where 
I sat under the live oak. 

I did not say any of the things I 
had come to say. I did not take Bloom 
back with me. I did not threaten to 
have the Neuros come in and forcibly 
disconnect him from Deprive. 

I wished the young couple well. I 
told Zera how good it was to meet her. 

I saw the way blue electric lights 
skittered behind her eyes, and I said 
nothing about that either. 

“Isn’t she beautiful?” Bloom said. 

“She is,” I said. “She is the 
world’s most beautiful woman.” 

I left them to their dream cottage, 
to their small, fragile section in the V, 
and I busied myself in Big R and wait- 
ed for the great, rolling doom to come. 
I knew it was coming—I was born 
knowing that—and that, finally, was 
why [had left Bloom there without an 
argument. Let him have whatever 
nourishment illusion offered, I 
thought. It would be brief enough. 


didn’t hear from him for two weeks. 

Then I received another message on 
the ComLink, arriving with new coor- 
dinates. 

That message came the day after 
the Broad Highway began to burn. The 
day after Baker called and said he 
would kill me. The day after every 
holoshow suffered static, earthquakes, 
fires, tornadoes, and plagues of locusts 
and flies. 

Just words on a screen. But I felt 
his anguish. 

LOVE ISN’T ENOUGH. I TRIED. 
BUT SHE HURTS SO BAD. 
SHE HURTS FROM THE BIG R. 
SHE CAN'T FORGET. 

I went to him immediately. The 
under-Highway had been stripped. It 
was stark, long flat stretches of road 
and gutted buildings. Als functioned 
on minimal loop programs, responding 
to random stimuli. 


The couple had moved from the 
cottage. Bloom told me rural was noth- 
ing but stuttering patterns. Their new 
place broke my heart. It was just a box, 
a couple of sleep racks and some feed 
lines. It wavered like a dying scan, 
kept alive by nothing but desperate 
Will. Trust, Love, whatever you want 
to call it. 

Zera was still lovely, despite the 
blue storms behind her eyes and the 
new twist to her spine. She had some 
difficulty speaking. “You are the 
nice—nice—the Bloom’s—friend 
friendly—having to do with friend- 
ship—goodwill. Hello.” 

The program was disintegrating. 

I took Bloom outside where the 
sky bubbled like red soup boiling. 

Bloom looked at me, and the 
smile he’d worn for Zera disap- 
peared. I thought he would cry. His 
eyes were red. His lips were chapped 
and there was dried blood on his 
stubbled chin. 

“T tried,” he said. “I really tried.” 

His hands dropped to his sides as 
his voice grew thinner. 

“She’s a holo,” I said. “She’s an 
artificial intelligence mapped from a 
real person. But she’s not real.” 

“Zera,” he moaned. 

I clutched his shoulder and shook 
him. 

“We’ ve got to get out,” I said. 

“They hurt her too much,” he said. 

“Who?” 

“The ones who did it. Whoever. 
All of them.” 

“We’ ve got to go now,” I said. 

“Tt was worse,” he said. “It would 
have been bad enough if they were 
lovers in Big R. That would have been 
a major rift. But it was rape.” 

“No contract, you mean,” I said. 

Bloom shook his head. “No. 
Rape. The old meaning. Trumble 
raped her. Forced her against her will.” 

The under-Highway was coming 
apart around us. A shadow rolled over 
us and IJ looked up to see something 
dark and vast fly over on mechanical 
wings. It uttered shrieks of rage as it 
rose into the red sky. 

A drone exploded on the street, 
and its head rolled by, repeating a ser- 
vant mantra. If there is anything I can 
do please...if there is anything I can do 


please...if there is anything I can do 
please.... 

I felt a chill deeper than any virtu- 
al prompt. 

“Of course,” I said, although I 
could not say then just what it was that 
had achieved clarity—horror alone, 
perhaps. 

“Her name,” I said. “What is her 
name?” 

“She won’t tell me,” Bloom said. 
“It hurts her to remember. It caus- 
es...new disturbances. I think—” 

I saw her over his shoulder. She 
came out of the house, running. She 
was oscillating. She threw her arms in 
the air, her many, wavering arms, and 
screamed. 

“Zera!” Bloom shouted, and he 
turned and ran toward her. He 
embraced her. 

“Don’t!” I yelled. Every action 
and reaction was too late. 

She tried, I think, to back away. 

Bloom erupted in flames, green 
flames that the collapsing walls reflect- 
ed as they fell. 

Scales flowered on the street 
beneath my feet as it turned into a 
monstrous serpent and began to glide 
into a black pit. 

I leapt away, found something 
like a real street, and fled. 

“I’m sorry,” the tech said when he 
pulled me from Deprive. 

“Yes,” I said. “I know.” 


loria and I signed a special con- 

tract to attend Bloom’s negation 
ceremony together. 

“That was uplifting,” Gloria said 
at the ceremony’s conclusion. Bloom 
was of no particular faith, so a 
renowned logic had been hired to utter 
affirmations. 

“Yes,” I said. “I am inspired.” 

Gloria gave me a skeptical look. 

I was inspired, although not, per- 
haps, in the intended fashion. I was 
struck by the arbitrariness of events, of 
life’s essential meaninglessness. I saw 
myself standing on the last shreds of 
the under-Highway, right before it 
blew, listening to my partner anguish 
over a renegade hologram, and I envied 
his emotion, his pain-embraced love. 

I resolved to find Zera’s source. 
Listening to the Logic’s voice drone 
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on about essence and being and 
defined goodness, I knew that a lust for 
vengeance was all I had. 

I went home after the ceremony 
and called V-Concepts and they sent 
over two techs to dismantle the rain 
forest and install the latest neutrals. I 
wasn’t ready to head out to the Grit, 
but I was beginning to weary of virtu- 
al specifics. Good timing. When Baker 
finished slapping suits on me, I’d be 
out of the business anyway. 

The techs knew their job, and they 
had the rain forest packed and the neu- 
trals installed that same day. The white 
space felt a little stark, and I knew it 
would take some fine tuning. 

I sat in artificial twilight and 
watched the American Midnight play- 
backs. I watched them over and over 
again, mindlessly. I keyed loops, and I 
stared unblinking at the replicating 
images. 

My mind traveled elsewhere. I 
thought, J’m gonna cancel the contract 
with Gloria. I don’t care what it sets 
me back. 

Contracts no longer excited me. 
Gloria could have whispered a thou- 
sand legal injunctions in my ear, and I 
would have felt no tremor of lust. I 
understood something of Trumble’s 
behavior. He was a throw-back to the 
Decadence, back when people entered 
sexual relationships without any legal 
counsel or strictures, often long before 
twenty-five, the present age of con- 
sent. He had been a sick man. A dream 
had sucked him in, and he had unray- 
eled. He had gone looking for Zera’s 
human source, and he had gone look- 
ing with all the resources of a rich man 
and all the determination of a madman. 
He had found her. And Baker had to 
have known about it. 

I would never prove it, but surely 
Baker had killed Sammy Hood. There 
might be other suspects, but Baker was 
the only one with the ability to breech 
Security at Com Wick. 

I studied Zera Terminal as her 
mouth opened and her tongue licked 
her upper lip in a slow, lazy roll. Even 
on a flat, desire permeated the screen. 

I watched Zera Terminal, naked, 
pout. I watched her stamp her foot in 
childish pique. I watched her eyes 
flash. 


Who are you? I wondered. 

I understood Bloom’s obsession 
with a holo. “Is love Big R or Little 
R?” he had asked. 

A graduate in rational meta- 
physics might have had trouble 
answering that one. Do you hunger for 
the body or the soul? 

The American Midnight flats 
unsettled me. I could not then say why, 
although the truth, once revealed, was 
obvious—and would be, I thought, to 
every Viewer damned by it. 


[_ ike that famous, pre-Decadence 
character Hamlet, I wasn’t getting 
anywhere with the philosophical 
loops. Vengeance required some 
action. 

I needed the name of Zera’s 
human-map, but I could be killed the 
minute my search surfaced in a C- 
View Actions file. So I was careful. I 
found nothing in the open files. 

It was Captain Armageddon who 
gave me the name. 

I was watching the recorded play- 
backs from the under-Highway. I 
watched the amok Armageddon tear- 
ing Jim Havana into pieces. The 
regressing holo spoke in a garbled rat- 
tle. The name was there: Keravnin. 
There were four Keravnins locally— 
and only one was a probable. 

She lived on Maplethorpe, down 
in the high-rent Op district. Keravnin 
read out as the only child of wealthy 
parents. She’d had a brief career as a 
model for sex-boutique prototypes, 
but she’d never registered with any 
of the big agencies. She had the 
usual privileged list of social outlets, 
and old board files suggested an 
extended relate contract with Korl 
Mox, the sound designer. They’d 
consummated the contract but signed 
off when their compatibility index 
slid to four. Her current relate file 
was uninformative. It could have 
been tampered with, or perhaps Ker- 
avnin wasn’t of sufficient social 
standing to warrant a longer report 
on the Window. 

Her profile showed the standard 
cultural acquisitiveness. There was a 
narcissistic strain in the emotion mod- 
ules she bought. She had a thing for 
old film prints. And she had a passion 
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for 


for late-twentieth century CDs, spe- 
cializing in fashionable pretense-pop. 

That was my entrance. I wrote 
myself a retro-scenario as a collector. 
It wouldn’t stand under scrutiny, so I 
would just have to hope no one was 
looking. 

I sold her two CDs on the Net 
before I suggested we meet. 


sat in her pricey Op digs, cradling a 
Michael Penn CD that I was going to 
let her have for half of what it cost me. 
Sennie Keravnin was not what I 
expected. Two years down from forty, 
her beauty was intact, but there was 
something brittle in her every gesture, 
some shrillness in her laughter. I saw 
her twenty years from now in a new 
cosmetic workup, coyly signing short- 
term contracts. I was looking for the 
connection with Zera Terminal, and 
looking, I found it. The same high 
cheekbones, the same elegant jaw line. 
The holo had obviously been a fanta- 
sized facsimile (still a gray agree at 
Morals). Keravnin looked like Zera 
Terminal if I squinted my eyes. But, in 
some fundamental way, there was no 
connection at all. 

We talked about pretense pop, 
agreed that groups with any sense of 
humor were second-rate, that the great 
strength of such music was its self-ref- 
erential seriousness. 

She was a heavy fan. I’d done my 
homework, but I didn’t know half the 
names. Fortunately, an occasional 
murmur of assent was all she required. 

I had ample time to study the 
room while she talked. It was generic 
in its way: expensive holoprints, temp 
walls, organic projections. A wall 
shelf held a number of tactile-dolls, 
including the popular Koala AI. I 
found these artifacts of girlhood 
depressing. There should be an age 
cut-off for cute. Again, I saw Sennie 
Keravnin inhabiting her future, cud- 
dling a worn childhood toy, smiling 
coyly at some tarnished father figure. 

We talked for perhaps twenty 
minutes. I sold her the CD and left. 

I went home. I thought about Ker- 
avnin. She didn’t look like a rape vic- 
tim. But what did I know about that? 
What did a rape victim look like? It 
was a crime requiring access, a crime 


from the Decadence, a crime now out 
of context. 

If I could prove that she had been 
raped, and that Baker knew about it, I 
could have Baker put away forever. 
Trumble was dead; I couldn’t kill him 
again, but I could shut down the engi- 
neer of all this evil. 

For Bloom. Who bloomed so 
briefly. Just a kid. I saw Bloom and 
Zera wrestling in the garden, water and 
laughter exploding in the air. 

I knew then. I knew the way 
everyone will know when it hits the 
Window. And I guess it will take a 
while to take it in. The knowing carries 
some emotional freight, and it isn’t 
processed easily. 

I logged on. I called up Ker- 
avnin’s medical. There it was. Nothing 
hidden. What’s to hide when no one is 
looking? 

I called Morals and left a message 
for a guy named Gill Hedron. I turned 
the flat-view off and went out into the 
night. 


sat in a Sympathy bar and waited for 

Hedron to arrive. I had no doubt that 
he would come. Hedron was a lieu- 
tenant with Morals. 

“My partner and I did the 
Armageddon wipe,” I had told the 
interface. “I’ ve got something that will 
put Jell Baker away.” 

Hedron was the man who had 
logged the most time on the Baker file 
at Morals. I figured Hedron was frus- 
trated, willing to take a chance. 

He came. He was a small, 
unshaven guy, and like every righteous 
I’d ever met out of Morals, he spoke in 
short, edited bursts of disbelief. 

“Yeah, I got nothing better to do,” 
he said when I thanked him for com- 
ing. “Maybe Ill kick your ass, just for 
something to do.” 

I told him what I knew. 

He listened. When I finished, he 
said, “You got nothing.” 

“But we could get it,” I said. 

“You don’t have anything to 
lose,” he told me. “I still got some 
prospects. I still got dreams.” 

“Ever dream of closing the lid on 
Baker?” I asked. 

Hedron sighed. I could see my 
eloquence had won him over. 


riving into the Op, I thought about 

American Midnight. It sold sex, 
sure, but so did every other holoshow. 
Sex wasn’t a rare item. Most shows 
logged a couple of weeks and were 
gone. American Midnight was running 
strong at eight months when Trumble 
took himself out. Why the long run? 
Because Midnight had something new 
to sell. 

Hedron called into Morals and 
had them shut down all security traps 
and failsafes for the Keravnin res. 

We rendezvoused with three Sony 
cops and a coordinating Legal and 
were in the building in two minutes. 

We blew the door, Legal started 
recording, and Sennie Keravnin came 
running out of the bedroom. There was 
panic on her sleep-rumpled face, but 
something calculating took command; 
you could almost watch the fear scut- 
tle for ratholes. If I had looked deep 
into her eyes, I probably could have 
seen the thoughts passing. Can Baker 
get me out of this? What’s the best 
deal? Can I nail these assholes on an 
unwarranted? 

I walked past her, down the long 
hall, and stopped as the door slid open 
and the curly headed child came blink- 
ing into the light. She wore a blue shift 
with cartoon Towsers on it. Her Koala- 
doll clung to her neck. 

“Mommy?” the girl said. 

“Sara,” I said, “it’s all right. 
Everything is:okay.” 

She looked at me with those 
famous eyes. “I don’t know you.” 

“Tt’s okay,” I said. 

“IT want my mommy.” They 
hadn’t altered the voice at all. This was 
Zera’s voice in all its wonder and trust. 
The voice match-up alone would have 
been enough to shut C-View down. 

I took Sara’s hand and we walked 
back down the hall. 


W: all checked in at Morals. It was 
a long night. When the state- 
ments were down, Hedron offered to 
drive me home. He was full of triumph 
and sudden camaraderie. He slapped 
my back. “We got the son-of-a-bitch. 
You can still see the implant scars 
where they read her for the holo, and 
there has got to be a synaptic map at C- 
View that will match.” 
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“I’m glad,” I said. 

Home to my white light. I logged 
on the Net for the latest. The Broad 
Highway was a desert, glitched with 
static and noise. They didn’t identify 
the soundtrack, but I could, a sobbing 
child, blown to monstrous volume by 
the public hunger for innocence . 

“It’s going to be all right,” I had 
told Sara, whose fantasy lover had 
come looking for her off-line—and 
found her. 

Sennie Keravnin said she didn’t 
know anything about that. She had no 
idea Trumble was a map for Captain 
Armageddon or that her daughter was 
being read for Zera. Sara was sup- 
posed to be mapped for a kid’s show. 
That’s how the contract read. And 
Trumble was just supposed to be some 
C-View exec. 

I wanted to believe Sennie Ker- 
avnin. 

Jell Baker was a genius in his 
way, I realized. The public was sick of 
illusion—sick of the virtual shimmer. 
They longed for the Big R. They thirst- 
ed for innocence. 

Real innocence. No imitations 
accepted. 

Sara Keravnin would be nine next 
month. I wondered if Bloom had 
known that? 

Probably not. But I thought of that 
line carved in silver over Fed Legal, a 
quote from before the Decadence, a 
quote from that guy who wrote Ham- 
let. You know, the one that goes: “Let 
us not to the marriage of true minds 
admit impediments.” 

I guess that says it all. Bi 
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he was abandoned in a bathtub to 
learn to bathe himself. It was a quiet 
day; a very quiet day; a day so quiet, 
it became clear to him that he alone 
remained behind on an abandoned 
Earth. Or so he says, and who can 
doubt him? Aside from that, he 
appears regularly in Tomorrow, and 
we are very glad. Shira Daemon lives 
on New York’s West Side and prac- 
tices theater arts in a variety of roles. 
She also reviews for Publishers Week- 
ly and Locus. She recently won a 
prize in L. Ron Hubbard’s Writers of 
the Future Contest. This is her second 
sale to Tomorrow, and we hope it will 
not be her last. O’Neil De Noux is a 
cop turned writer, author of the LaS- 
tanza mystery novels (Grim Reaper, 
The Big Kiss, Blue Orleans, and Cres- 
cent City Kills). His short stories have 
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Queen’s Mystery Magazine, New 
Mystery Magazine, and Pulphouse. 
He teaches mystery writing at Tulane 
University. Robert Reed appears fre- 
quently in Tomorrow Magazine, which 
is no accident. We feel that he is one 
of the most important writers in the 
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dinary talent in selecting him as the 
first Grand Prize winner in L. Ron 
Hubbard’s Writers of the Future Con- 
test. He has since published a great 
many short stories in a number of 
magazines, and produced some strik- 
ing novels, of which the latest is An 
Exaltation of Larks. Davyne A. Ryals 
was born in Frankfurt, Germany, and 
has lived in Bolivia, Somalia, Afghan- 
istan, Japan, Korea, and Warrenton, 
Virginia. She is a wife, mom, comput- 
er geek by training, lawyer by day and 
writer by night. This is her first fiction 
sale, but we have high hopes for 
more. Felicity Savage is twenty, grew 
up in Ireland, France, and the Outer 
Hebrides, and came to the United 
States when she was fourteen. She 
has already sold more stories than 
some people do in their entire lives. 
She is a writer by choice, profession, 
and vocation, but she is also in her 
senior year at Columbia University, 
majoring in East Asian history. When 
she is not writing, she enjoys listening 
to music, reading everything, and 
traveling everywhere in search of the 
next place she wants to live. William 
Browning Spencer was born in 
Washington, D. C., with the sort of 
name that demanded he become a 
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writer. Before doing that, he encoun- 
tered the Sixties, the army, and the 
ugly world of full-time employment. 
He has lived in Virginia, North Caroli- 
na, Florida, and Texas. His first novel, 
Maybe I'll Call Anna, was published in 
1990. In February of this year, his 
satirical horror novel, Resumé With 
Monsters, appeared. St. Martin’s 
Press will be publishing his fantasy 
novel, Zod Wallop, in November. 
Tawn Stokes first came to our atten- 
tion (as so many people do) in L. Ron 
Hubbard’s Writers of the Future Con- 
test. She has not published a piece of 
prose fiction since, but we are going 
to take care of that. She wrote and 
produced her first play at the age of 
eleven, and has been writing plays off 
and on ever since. She pays for her 
medical insurance by working as a 
medical transcriber at Children’s Sea- 
shore House, a pediatric rehabilata- 
tion hospital next door to the hospital 
she was born in. She is one of the 
founders of St. Mary’s Family Respite 
Center, a three-year-old program for 
children affected by HIV/AIDS. In 
1988, her brother John died of AIDS. 
Her work for the Center, and a play 
called Resurrection, are her memori- 
als to him. Mark W. Tiedemann was 
born in October of 1954 in St. Louis. 
He began writing and drawing comics 
in grade school, turned to journalism 
in high school, and also practiced 
photography. Soon thereafter, he 
decided to pursue writing profession- 
ally. He attended Clarion in 1988, and 
his first professional sale, to Asimov’s, 
soon followed. Since then, he has 
sold to F&SF, Science Fiction Age, 
Universe, Jane Yolen, Esther Friesner, 
and Kevin Anderson. He has recently 
decided to attempt writing full time, 
with three novels making making the 
round, and a fourth in progress. Elis- 
abeth Vonarburg was born in 1947 in 
France. She lives in Chicoutimi, Que- 
bec, since immigrating to Canada in 
1973. She has taught literature off and 
on at various universities in Quebec, 
but is now a full-time writer. She did 
and is still doing SF & F translations 
from English to French, and also 
translates some of her own stories. 
She has been an editor and writer for 
the Quebecois SF magazine Solaris 
since 1974. Since 1980, she has pub- 
lished three short-story collections 
and three novels, winning numerous 
major awards in the process, in 
France, Quebec, and Canada. In the 
United States, she has received a 
Philip K. Dick Special Award. a 
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Michael Andre-Driussi, with “Doomspay Tours,” in which the zeppelin Hindenburg II 
figures, and which is illustrated by Kelly Faltermayer's first cover; 


Robert Reed, in another of his appearances with “Water CoLors,” about cosmology 
and Freddy Able and Mars; 


Max Burbank, a distinguished playwright, with his first fiction sale, “THE Dink 
TRANSCENDENT,” about Stevey, who could fly; 


Yves Meynard, the French-Canadian multiple prizewinner, with “PRINCIPLES OF ANIMAL 
EUGENETICS,” about the Centrality and The Doctor; 


James Killus, raconteur, with “As Beauty Does,” about a new particle called the 
aestheton, and other things; 








Heather G. Pierson, another newcomer, with “THE 
Company We Keep,” about a 
psychiatrist and his patient, who 
does something very peculiar; 


Terry Jeeves, Elisabeth Vonarburg, 
Angus MacDonald, Geoffrey A. 
Landis, Chris Roberts, Gene 
Bostwick, Jeffrey Greene, Ron 
Ginzler, and many, many others, who, if 
your letters are to be believed, go into 
some of the best issues ever presented. 


Well, that’s as may be, but Tomorrow is the 
best fiction-only magazine around—it’s just 
about the sole fiction-only magazine 
around—and we like it. 


Don’t miss a single issue! You'll 
regret it if you do. 
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